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OF PHYSICAL DANGER, 


Tr must strike almost any person, at 
times, as a thing paradoxically strange, that 
in the realm of God, a being confessedly 
good above all measure and degree, there 
should be a feeling of insecurity or appre- 
hensiveness so nearly universal ; as if un- 
known dangers were lurking for us every- 
where, and perils waiting for the spring. 
Had any man his house full of guests, 
accepted all in trust by his hospitality, 
and were they all the while in visible con- 
cern for their safety—haunted by strange 
noises in the night, flitting about the halls, 
whispering and gesticulating at the doors 
of their chambers, setting watches in the 
corridors and stair-ways, sometimes 
breaking into panic and rushing out into 
the street, talking always in a manner of 
concern when together, and when they 
go abroad telling everywhere the dreadful 
apprehensions they live in—he would 
certainly take it as a very sore affront and 
even cruel impeachment. And yet there 
is no phase of mortal sentiment in the 
world so prevalent, or so nearly universal, 
as that apprehensiveness which we name 
by the word danger. We are all upon 
the watch for it, ready to catch the least 
intimation of it, ready sometimes to be 
rushed into any wildest panic to escape it ; 
a condition of things, we may see at a 
glance, in which it is clear that God has 
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us in discipline and not in hospitality. 
Enough, too, that the discipline is salutary, 
however little complimentary to Himself. 
All the more impressive, too, is his fidel- 
ity, that he has even made an institute of 
danger, and set it in the very cast of his 
mundane economy. Let us see if we can 
discover the benefit he intends for us in it. 


There is nothing so indubitably real as 
danger, and yet there is nothing more 
difficult if we attempt to define it. Thus 
if it is evil actually coming or to come, 
then it is fact; and if it is evil not coming, 
as in fact, then there is no danger of its 
coming; so that fact or no fact is the whole 
matter, and the danger is nothing. No, 
it is not the whole: we may be ignorant 
enough to be concerned lest the evil 
thought of may be coming, when we do 
not know that it actually is or actually is 
not, and our unknowingness will itself 
keep us in the sense of danger. Strictly 
speaking, danger is subjective only; save 
that we certainly know there are causes 
at work in great power, a little way back 
of our ignorance, that make our appre- 
hensive feeling rational. And it is these 
apprehensive torments of unknowingness 
that we call danger. God is doing facts 
and wé are thinking dangers; and his 
facts, considering that we can know so 
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little what, they are to be, suffice to keep 
us, and are meant to keep us, in a mood of 
apprehensiveness—all the while conver- 
sant with danger. 

Consider a moment how this feeling of 
danger is instigated, or by how many 
factors working together it is kept in 
wakeful sensibility. (1.) We are in 
wrong, and therefore tempered apprehen- 
sively, looking every way after some 
evil to come, such as we consciously 
deserve. A sound is in our ears when 
there is no sound; we flee when no man 
pursueth. (2.) We are ignorant, and 
ignorance under evil is even more appre- 
hensive than knowledge, raising more 
ghosts often than there are facts of retri- 
bution. (3.) There are terrible powers 
working with terrible energy about us; 
and we know that when they overtake us, 
or we fall in their way, they will not 
spare. They work by laws, and laws we 
understand will never be adjourned or 
moved aside for our accommodation. They 
are lictors all of retribution; and the 
danger is not that they will possibly, or 
by some mischance, fall in our way, but 
that they are actually on our track and 
will certainly overtake us shortly. And 
furthermore, (4) there are grounds of 
distrust and concern secreted every where, 
so to speak, in the world’s bosom, on 
purpose apparently to keep us to our cau- 
tion, and forbid our possible security— 
mirages in the air, poisons in woods and 
flowers, green-covered morasses and 
quicksand bottoms, that will drop usdown 
out of sight, if we trust a foot on them; 
atmospheric breathings of ague, mias- 
matic infections and hidden death- 
plagues burdening the night; horses that 
have death in their heels, tigers ravening 
in the wood, roaring lions that frighten 
us by their noise, and lions more terrible 
because they are silent, roaring not at all. 
We are the more fearful, too, sometimes, 
‘that we may not get time to fear; as when 
some lightning-stroke may get beforehand 
‘with us, or when some earthquake-shudder 
—only one—may topple down our house 
r city uponus. Or, what is more appall- 
ing than either lightning or earthquake, 
‘a few drops too many of blood may rush 
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upon our brain, or the heart may burst 
and send no blood atall. Three-quarters 
of the life-and-death processes, going on 
by the hundred in our bodies, are steered, 
.or separated, only by films a little more 
tender and thinner than gauze, Every- 
thing in us and about us is arranged to 
keep us in a danger-element and make us 
somehow alive and apprehensive to evil. 
And it is not weakness that is appealed 
to but it is reason—all the rational capaci- 
ties we possess. If it is in one view an 
appeal to ignorance, what higher, better, 
wiser function has reason than the making 
due account and the keeping due care of 
ignorance—requiring it, in fact, of igno- 
rance to be apprehensive, just because it 
cannot see? 

Reverting at this point to our supposed 
case of hospitality, we see at once how 
far off such a supposition may be. It is 
not as guests that we are being enter- 
tained and kept; we are not accepted as 
in trust at all, not sheltered and castled 
by our Responsible Host, not expected to 
be inapprehensive and secure; but, on the 
contrary, it is clearly His fixed design to 
put us into life as an element of danger, 
and keep us, doubtless for some moral 
purpose, in a condition of unrest and 
more or less painful concern, What that 
moral purpose may be we need not be 
greatly at loss to discover. 

1. There is no better way to put us on 
the care of ourselves morally, than to 
make the physical care of our body and 
life the first lesson of our experience. 
And this is done most effectively by the 
crowding of all sorts of perils about us, 
from our childhood onward. In the moral 
life there is no government but self-gov- 
ernment, no conservation but self-conser- 
vation. Things are governed and con- 
served by their laws; but men, moral 
agents, are conservable not by moral laws, 
but only by their own free choice under 
such laws, in a way of obedience, And 
the peril here is great—not in respect of 
the laws, but in respect of the choices. 
Every thought, inclining, predisposition, 
all ends desired, motivities played with, 
parleys and parliaments held in the soul's 
chambers, make up an element of danger. 
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All the more beautiful is it that God be- 
gins, at the earliest possible moment, to 
put us on keeping due care of ourselves. 
He sets us down among physical dangers, 
where our first puttings forth are to be for 
our safety. The first thing learned by 
the child is that Nature goes her own 
way by herself, and does not consider or 
pity orspare. There is no motherly con- 
cern for him, he finds, in the fire, none in 
the water, none in the hard floor. After 
a few scorches and physical mishaps, he 
becomes apprehensive, and takes his body 
into such care as the danger-lesson has 
taught him—balancing himself cautiously 
as he tottles on his feet, standing off from 
the fire, as if the fire might be coming 
forth after him; scanning with timorous 
circumspection the look and approach of 
the animals, lest perchance they mean 
some injury. And then as the life-lesson 
begins, so it goes on afterward. Made 
acquainted with danger by his first expe- 
riences, danger goes with him and keeps 
him faithful company. He standsin some 
kind of jeopardy every hour. Perils of 
all sorts and sizes lurk for him in things 
most common ; the pestilence walketh in 
darkness when he sleeps ; in business and 
travel, fire and water and wind serve him 
with appalling threats; in his medicine 
there may be death, in his food ingredi- 
ents more fatal than gunpowder. And 
80, brewing always in his danger-element, 
from childhood onward, he learns to be, 
in his very habit, a prudent, foreseeing 
creature; and being thus inducted into 


the care of himself, as respects the life, 


and life-interests of his body, it is also to 
be,seen whether he will take up, in like 
faithful caution, a right self-care of his 
moral and responsible nature. 

To see the benefit and profoundly wise 
purpose of God in such a scheme of ex- 
perience, we have only to suppose that 
our life had been set on a footing of per- 
fect, inviolable security ; that every power 
of nature had been cushioned, so to 
speak, so as never to give a blow; that 
the fires had been softened by infusions 
of dew, and the snows by mixtures of 
wool; that the lightnings had brought 
their conductors with them, and the 
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thunders sung their explosions on Zolian 
harps: in a word, that nolivingman ever 
scented the possibility of danger, or even 
conceived what it is. How totally un- 
prepared is he thus for anything which 
can be called responsibility. He does not 
even know what a critical thing is, much 
less how to take care of himself in a mat- 
ter as critical as duty, under a peril as 
momentous as the retributions of immor- 
tal wrong. What care has he for any of 
God’s commandments, when ho single 
touch of disaster has ever wakened a 
feeling of concern for anything in his 
bosom? What signifies responsibility, 
when he knows only self-indulgence and 
security ; when simply to be dandled in 
the world-mother lap has been the whole 
matter of his experience? What can he 
think of caution, or precaution as against 
any kind of evil, when as yet no pang or 
sting or blow has ever come nigh enough 
to startle apprehension? He would go 
to sea as quietly in a leaky vessel as in a 
sound one, eat poison as unconcernedly 
as food, risk a tempest as he would a 
breeze, and fire as quietly as chloroform. 
A creature thus trained has plainly no one 
qualification, for the exercise of that really 
sublime self-care, that belongs to a mor- 
ally perilous and responsible state. He 
will have no more concern for his con- 
duct than he has for his breathing, and 
will let one have its way as unconcernedly 
as the other. He is never attent to any- 
thing; for it is only a life steering itself 
through dangers, and educated by them, 
that gets wakened to the stringently prac- 
tical, manly state of attention. And what 
is this habit of attention but a first condi- 
tion of all right keeping and conduct in 
the moral, as it is of all sound culture and 
development in the intellectual, life? But 
we go a stage deeper into this economy 
of danger— 

2. When we consider the fit relation it 
has to beings in a state of wrong and dis- 
obedience already begun. I speak here 
not so much of government, or of what is 
necessary to its maintenance—the retrib- 
utive sanctions, or penal enforcements 
apart from which all law is only advice— 
but I prefer to set the point suggested 
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directly before those instinctive senti- 
ments of order and fitness that bear sway 
in the moral judgments of the race. Say- 
ing nothing of law thus, or of what is 
needed to maintain it, we do yet, as by 
some inborn sentiment of justice, require 
the state of wrong to be a state of disturb- 
ance. We pronounce it a thing unfit 
and monstrous for peace to be joined to 
evil, and we forbid the bans. Nothing 
satisfies us but to have evil-doing linked 
to evil expectancy and fear. When sin 
mounts the chariot, we require that dan- 
ger shall have seat with it; nay, that, as 
often as it will, it shall drive. We as- 
sume, as by a kind of universal instinct, 
that wrong of every sort shall have fear 
and jeopardy for its element; and if we 
supposed we had gods lurking anywhere, 
that could have it for their art to give 
quiet to wrong, we should sooner pluck 
down their images than pay them wor- 
ship. 

Furthermore, it is a consideration more 
impressive still, that wrong itself main- 
tains the same opinion—demanding for 
itself all which it can most bitterly fear, 
invoking, so to speak, the evils it deserves, 
challenging unknown terrors, and even 
feeling itself unsphered when it is not in 
its element of danger. Sometimes bad 
men, or great criminals, get hardened, as 
we speak, and seem to be quite clear of 
all misgivings; but we only mean by this 
that they have become apathetic to dan- 
ger, not that they have discovered the 
non-existence of it. Even such would 
deem it a thing most horrible, if they were 
assured that wrong has no more anything 
to fear. And if there were declared to be 
a God on high, dispensing equally to evil 
and to good, and as much concerned to 
shelter one as the other, they would re- 
coil from his worship even as from sacri- 
fice to Ahriman or Siva. 

So fixed—so unalterably, universally 
fixed—are we in:the opinion, that a bad 
world, occupied by souls under evil, must 
be haunted everywhere by danger, and 
cannot be disassociated from it. There is 
no misconjunction so absurd as that of 
safety and wrong, because it is a moral 
misconjunction, showing our mortal state 
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itself to be out of joint, even down to its 
lowest foundations; a jargon, a chaos, 
held by no fixed principles, settled by no 
terms of order. God's world is a world 
out of character, all government apart, 
and as there is no quality of fitness in it, 
so there is nothing good to come of it, 
Most vain it will be to look for any kind 
of moral uses in it; for it could not be 
more clear that moral ideas themselves 
have nothing to do with it. 

But this appeal to universal judgment 
in the race cannot, after all, be held as 
apart from government, or from what is 
necessary to the fit maintenance of gov- 
ernment. We believe in government as 
universally as in anything else, and in 
penal sanctions as the due enforcements 
of government. And a great part of the 
abhorrence we feel, as of something mon- 
strous, in the state of misconjunction that 
marries wrong to safety, is due to the im- 
plied want of government. Our feeling is 
that right is mocked by the loss of its de- 
fences. What worse thing or more dread- 
ful can be said of any civil state or body- 
politic than that evil-doers are at peace 
in it, having never anything to fear. Is 
this government, we say, that is keeping 
all crime fearless ? which permits the rob- 
ber to show us our money in his purse, 
and laugh at us? which guarantees the 
murderer, when he stalks defiantly by and 
before the wife and children of his vic- 
tim? Immunity in crime—what can be 
more horrible? We require instead that 
it shall be found either suffering or flying. 
If the fangs of punishment are not actu- 
ally fastened upon it, then it must be only 
that the dogs of justice in pursuit-haye 
not yet overtaken it. And so of all gov- 
ernment. If God has any government, 
it will be right for him to make all crime 
unsafe. That feeling of misconjunction, 
of which I have been speaking as a uni- 
versal sentiment, is after all more than a 
sentiment; the offence we suffer in it is 
not esthetical merely, but profoundly 
practical, requiring penalties to be as 
strong as sins, and as universally pres- 
ent. It is nothing, in short, but our 
fixed opinion that God ought to govern 
his world, and that, if he does, dangers 
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will be frowning in it as many as the 
wrongs to be redressed. Speculate as we 
may, we have none of us any practical 
difficulty, after all, with penalties and 
penal terrors in God’s realm. We should 
only be revolted if there were none. It 
would be as if eternal mockery and mis- 
conjunction had taken away, not govern- 
ment only, but the distinctions of con- 
duct and character. 

3. It is a point still further in advance, 
that nothing done for the recovery of 
minds under evil can have any chance 
of success, which does not weaken their 
confidence by impressions of insecurity 
and tokens of danger. It is not enough 
that, being in evil, fears spring up in pro- 
phetic menace from within. To obtain 
due point and emphasis, that menace 
wants to be seconded by appalling cor- 
respondences of fact without. If the con- 
science, violated by wrong, utters sentence 
against itself, there needs to be also a 
kind of conscience without in things visi- 
ble—a remorse frowning in the sky, and 
driving its black tempests across in crash- 
ing thunder and hail; throes of wrath 
shuddering underground and bursting up 
in flame. The world itself, in short, needs 
to be a bad conscience physically repre- 
sented. If there be immutable law for 
the right, it must, when trampled, be im- 
mutable law as an avenger; powers or- 
dained for comfort and blessing must be 
working disaster; perils must look out 
from behind objects of beauty ; sleep must 
be scared by shapes of terror flitting 
across the brain. All the soul’s remorse- 
ful judgments require to be seconded and 
set home by the executive preparations 
of justice. Who will care to be delivered 
from evil when he sees, in fact, no fiery 
and bad portent, and no terror of misgiv- 
ing is felt in his confidence? 

But this we shall be told is fear, and 
what place for fear can there be among 
the motives to good? Is it true refor- 
mation to be afraid? Is it obedience to 
be driven a-field in duty by the dogs of 
terror? Do we call it homage to God 
that we give him up our self-possession, 
to serve him as in panic or compulsion ? 
It takes but a very little of this very 
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cheap sort of argument to raise a con- 
siderable show of philosophy for the 
point of question or denial made; though, 
if it were a single degree weaker, and 
more flashy, it would even miss the re- 
pute of sophistry. No; it is not to be said 
or thought that holy virtue is propelled 
by mere considerations of danger; as 
little by the consideration of self-interest ; 
though many who repel with scorn the 
interventions of fear, insist most stren- 
uously on resolving all virtue into nothing 
but self-interest—as if fears were any- 
thing but a kind of self-interest, or self- 
interest any way better or nobler than 
fear. Others again make much of pain, 
counting on the certainty that pain—long 
ages of pain—must finally issue in the 
complete expurgation of the character; 
as if pain were a motive at all worthier 
and nobler than fear, or fear anything 
but a foreshadow or fore-sentiment of 
pain, Just this, in fact, is the principal 
office of pain, that it prepares to appre- 
hensiveness, and tames the soul to cau- 
tionary states it would otherwise repel. 
For though pride might shake off fear, it 
cannot shake off pain; and that once 
entered, opens the sense of danger, never 
again to be shut. The sense of pain 
initiates the sense of danger, and so, by 
a kind of Cesarean way, the birth of 
souls into good is made possible. The true 
conception to be held is simply this: that 
the argument of fear, or danger, or felt 
insecurity, is only a preparatory or first- 
stage argument, never a proximate or 
properly integral argument for duty. It 
simply enforces consideration where 
there is none, and then consideration is 
to bring on choice and settle it in new 
dispositions, by other and higher motivi- 
ties; to bring up truth and love and 
beauty and God as their all-containing 
spring, that they may have their capti- 
vating power in their own excellence, 
and be embraced in everlasting homage 
for what they are—possible never to be 
really embraced for anything else. 

And why should there be any so great 
jealousy of fear as a check to heedless- 
ness and bad living, and as a cautionary 
motive to the consideration of duty? Is 
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it weak to be alive and thoroughly attent 
to evils about our path? Who is more 
distinctively wise than the man who can 
be cautious enough to foresee dangers, 
provide a way of safety through them, 
and maintain, as it were, in this great 
sea of perils, a firmly balanced prudence? 
Who, in fact, do we all agree to con- 
sider more incurably doltish and thick- 
headed than the man who cannot see 
any thunderbolt of danger before it 
strikes him, and then cannot see it after- 
ward because it has struck him? What 
is fear, in this view, but one of the best 
functions of intelligence? And when we 
take note of the fact that every human 
being is organized for the apprehension 
of danger and pain, the whole skin 
woven through with nerves of sensi- 
bility, to keep it apprised of damage 
from exposures to fire and frost and vio- 
lence ; the eye made quick to apprehend 
and shut its gates’ against every sort of 
invasion ; the very fingers’-ends reticu- 
lated with nerves of touch, to make 
them sensitive to the approaches of pain 
—when, I say, we note this tempering 
of the whole body to a mood of precau- 
tion, or of quickened sensibility to dan- 
ger, shall we take it as the Creator's plan 
to make us weak, organize us into weak- 
ness, humble us to a pitiful dejected way 
of living under the sway of fear? Ex- 
actly contrary to this, he is making us 
quick to fear, that he may put us on our 
intelligence; train us to a nobler and 
more capable prudence; lift us into a 
wisdom more completely sovereign over 
the bad liabilities that beset us. 

And then, if we ask what is the verdict 
of consciousness in a right life thus initi- 
ated or enforced, we shall not find the 
subject humiliated by the reference he 
has had to prudential motives, or the 
beginnings he has made under instigations 
of peril, The prudentials he began with 
are now for the most part left behind, and 
their temporary uses are so far ended, 
and he is only the more exalted in his 
consciousness that, deginning at a point of 
mere self-interest, where and wherewithal 
it was only possible to beyin, he is now 
rising out of his danger-element into per- 
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sonal majesty above himself—conquering 
and casting out, and even forgetting, his 
fear, in that glorious liberty that springs 
from the supreme love of the good for its 
own sake. All these lower moods of the 
mind, therefore—apprehensiveress, fear, 
danger, concern—have moral uses to serve 
of the highest consequence and dignity, 
and the world is wisely ordered to keep 
them in their proper activity. 

4, There are yet two points to be 
named where the institute of danger ful- 
fils uses more direct or immediate, in 
training all character up—moral as natur- 
al, and natural as moral—to its highest cul- 
minations of honor and respect. I refer 
to the two attributes of personal power 
and personal courage unfolded by it, or by 
means of it. 

About the highest exhibition of power 
obtained or obtainable by man, is discov- 
ered in the command or sovereign mind- 
grapple he learns how to maintain over 
causes infinitely above him, as respects 
their physical efficiency. He is not only 
not cowed before the tremendous forces 
of the creation of God, but he steals their 
secret, and by means of it he actually 
takes them into service. And in doing 
it he is often moved by the stimulation 
of danger, going directly into the cham- 
bers where the danger lurks, and working 
in close precinct withit, His most strik- 
ing contrivances, combinations, tools, ma- 
chines, operations, discoveries, are ways 
found out by his intelligence for keeping 
at bay, or reducing tosubserviency, forces 
that would otherwise crush him. As he 
must go mining underground, in halls 
that are filled with combustible, explosive 
gas, he learns by a little experiment how 
to fence about his light with a fine wire- 
gauze, when he has a safety-lamp that 
commands the gas to be harmless; and 
walking there underground, through the 
valley of the shadow of death, with it in 
hand, he fears noevil. Beset by a dread- 
ful plague, that breathes infection round 
him year by year, carrying off a third 
part of the world’s children, he learns to 
steal a poison from one of his domesticat- 
ed animals, and, vaccinated with a touch 
of this, he goes, and lets them go, di- 
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rectly into the bad exposure doing it as 
securely as if the plague-infection were 
wholly at his bidding. The wild, half- 
demoniacal terrors of alchemy attract his 
search instead of repelling it, and chem- 
istry is the result, The sea is a terrible 
devouring element, and the mariner goes 
coasting cautiously along the frightful 
shores for long ages, fearing not only the 
rocks and winds, but vastly more that he 
shall wander into unknown regions, and 
be never able to find where he is, or by 
what course to reach his home. By and 
by it is discovered, by explorative genius 
groping far away among the stars, that 
by angle and distance and calculated ta- 
bles and observations, the random ship 
that was can find her place, at almost any 
‘time, within a mile, and set her course 
with reliable precision for any country or 
harbor on the globe. The sea again he 
finds a yawning gulf between him and 
the world; he searches it out with his 
mind as the fishes cannot with their fins, 
maps the still bottom, draws his wire 
along it, and then sits down to think and 
talk serenely through three thousand 
miles of wave and storm. Still more sub- 
lime, because vastly more complex, is 
that wonderful combination of study and 
experience by which human society learns 
to organize itself in law and government, 
so as to keep in safe control those worst 
infestations of danger that are created by 
social wrong and passion. The problem 
is, how to distribute selfishness and set 
bad power in balance, so as to keep it safe 
in the maintenance of order and justice. 
A very cheap, small thing it is to make 
out navigation tables, even though we go 
to the stars for our data; but to make out 
safe navigations for society, and steer the 
ark of liberty through the perilous seas 
of wrong and passion—this, alas! is an 
art that comes more slowly; and yet it 
comes! We shall have it by and by, the 
world over. And yet all these and other 
puttings forth of skill and adaptive dis- 
covery, in the nature-field of our life, are 
only types of that vastly higher and more 
qualified intelligence by which we are to 
get.the worlds of spirit and religion into 
our command, and bring the powers of 
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the world to come into our service. In 
its highest view, the great problem of 
religion, it is true, is not safety, but right- 
eousness—how to be right with God; 
how a soul in evil may come up out of 
evil into God's acceptance and friendship, 
as being codrdinate with Him in charac- 
ter, And yet the first impulse to this is 
the felt insecurity of evil, set home and 
seconded by all the perils of time. From 
that humble beginning the soul is to get 
spring, and then, by its divine explora- 
tions of study, and faith, and sacrifice, it is 
to climb up into God’s eternity, appropri- 
ating all the grandest truths and powers 
and celestial navigations of His realms, 
Nowhere does he engineer so loftily and 
ascend to such a grade of intelligence as 
here. We have almost no conception of 
intelligence, what it can contrive, and 
seize, and command, ‘till we follow it up 
hither into this diviner field. Think what 
we may of fear, and danger, and the 
weakness of all such initiations of motive, 
they do in fact prepare us to exactly that 
which is the crown of intelligence, and 
without which it has no crown, 

It only remains to speak now of the 
courage-principle, rising, as it does, out 
of the world’s perils and dangers, and 
made sovereign, as to fear, bythe ascend- 
ency it conquers above them. Great 
courage—that which makes a hero—is, 
by general consent, one of the grandest 
and most eminent distinctions possible to 
man. Indeed, we are so eager to find 
heroes, and pay them a voluntary hom- 
age, that we sometimes overleap all terms 
of merit, and take up what are only mock 
examples. We commonly take our heroes 
from the fields of war, doing it clearly in 
the opinion that such kind of greatness 
may be fitly measured by the dangers en- 
countered, And so far we are right— 
if only the commander whom we have 
taken for our hero was a leader, who him- 
self was led by the inspiration of a great 
and worthy cause. But these are not the 
only heroes, Just as dangers fill the 
world, so all men and women, too, are 
called to act in some heroic part, and the 
plan of life itself is tq make heroes, ac- 
cording to the nerve and resolute faith 
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by which the fight of life’s trial is main- 
tained. The mere infant learning to walk 
is taking a first lesson of courage, and 
how much the getting heart for such ter- 
rible adventure costs him you will see 
from the delight he shows in his victory. 
The boy that dares to be singular is find- 
ing how to be about as great a hero as if 
he were the leader of a battle. The man 
that makes a great investment, or opens a 
new trade on the other side of the world, 
wants great nerve, steadied by a firm 
confidence of right judgment, such as 
many wild-brained, accidental leaders in 
war never knew. All the great inven- 
tors, such as Watt, Fulton, Arkwright, 
and Bessemer, have to fight pitched bat- 
tles against poverty, conspiracy, and only 
half success, and finally prevail because 
they are too great heroes to be mastered. 
Whether Wellington was more of a hero 
than the man last named is really doubt- 
ful. From certain discoveries in iron, he 
took the hint of a new possible art that 
has made him the Tubal Cain of his age. 
His partial failures, and the consequent 
loss of confidence he suffered, the beauty 
of his new combinations, and the stake 
he made so heroically to retrieve his loss, 
have made his name one of the grandest 
names of our time. It is as if he had 
turned all the railroads of this and all 
coming ages into steel, and built in steel 
a network arch of triumph that spans 
the circles of the world. So in all the 
engagements of life, the expeditions, ad- 
ventures, travels, trades, and toils, there 
is some kind of peril to be mastered, 
some terrible risk or danger to be met, 
which none but a most real hero will 
have mettle enough to attempt; and then 
as a result he becomes a man as much 
manlier, as he had more to fear and more 
to conquer. 

And what kind of opinion does God 
indicate concerning man, when he sets 
him down here in death’s shadow, and 
hemming him about with everything to 
be feared, charges him to get the sov- 
ercignty of all by his wakeful prudence 
and his steadfast courage. It was here, 
as it would seem, that Job, considering 
the storms and perils invading him on 
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every side, fell into so great maze and 
bewilderment. What kind of creature 
does my God think me to be, that he 
hedges me about with so many terrors, 
and sets me contending with such wild 
seas? Am I something more than a man, 
or is it more to be a man than I have 
thought it tobe? “Am I a sea, ora 
whale, that Thou settest a watch over 
me? Thouscarestme with dreams, Thou 
terrifiest me through visions. What is man 
that Thou shouldst magnify him, and that 
Thou shouldst set Thine heart upon him, 
and that Thou shouldst visit him every 
morning and try him every moment?” 
Surely a creature, nursed in such wild 
perils, must be designed for some heroic 
standing and degree. It may not be ne- 
cessary to suppose that he is either a sea 
ora whale; enough that he is a man; 
call him, if you please, a weak, frail creat- 
ure; the more sublime is it that a creat- 
ure so frail can’ find how to master 
powers so unequal, and assert himself in 
sovereignty over such dangers. Who- 
ever has seen a storm on the ocean has 
been made to feel this truth, and prob- 
ably in a manner that even seemed to be 
a discovery. The water flies into mist, 
like dust upon a dusty road, filling the 
air and hiding the foreship from the 
sight; the ropes groan to the tempest 
with a deep shuddering sound; wave 
musters after wave, tossing the huge 
frame as a plaything or a bubble, driving 
it up through summits, and down through 
cataracts, sending it over with a lift, and 
down with a shove and a shout—who 
shall say whither? Ah! man, what now 
is man? A reed, a straw, a helpless, 
powerless creature, drifting where God's 
tempest wills, ready to sink as a fly, into 
just what gulf will open, there to be no 
more. But he looks again, notes the 
commander at his post, watching the 
symptoms of the storm and the working 
of the ship. He is a slight-made, very 
diminished creature, a man; to the small- 
est of these waves he is nothing. But he 
has stuck a few chips together, and bal- 
anced a bit of wire on its centre to guide 
him, and he is out here on this howling 
waste, a thousand miles from the land, 
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careering through the waves, and holding 
on his way, as securely as if they were 
loaned to his service. And this, indeed, 
is man—a creature deeper than this sea, 
and more sovereign, rising out of frailty 
into grandeur, and creating the sublimity 
that before was only possible by the con- 
quest of his perils. So God tries him 
every moment, and so he is magnified. 
Having nothing to fear, and no rough 
perils to conquer, how contemptible in 
comparison the figure to which he would 
be left. 

By this time it must be sufficiently 
clear that our human world would be an 
amazingly stupid place, and life itself a 
wretchedly profitless experience, if there 
were no dangers in it. We should fall 
into wrong as it were by dozing; or if 


OLD VIRGINIA: 


Tur history of the first educational and 
religious movements in Virginia has 
never been fully written. King James 
was moved to issue letters to the prelates 
of his kingdom, directing them to take 
up collections in behalf of a college pro- 
jected by the Virginia Company, to 
which an allusion is made in a letter of 
November 18, 1618, written by the Com- 
pany to the Governor and Council of 
Virginia. 

“Whereas, by a special grant and li- 
cense from his Majesty, a general contri- 
bution over this realm hath been made 
for the building and planting of a college 
for the training of the children of those 
Infidels, in true religion, moral virtue, and 
civility, and for other godliness; 

“We do, therefore, acccording to a 
former grant and order, hereby ratify and 
confirm and ordain that a convenient 
place be chosen and set out for the plant- 
ing of a university at the said Henrico, 
in time to come, and that, in the mean- 
time, preparation be there made for the 
building of said college for the children 
of the Infidels, according to such instruc- 
tions as we shall deliver. And we will 
and ordain that ten thousand acres of the 
land impaled, and partly of other land 
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we say nothing of wrong, we should do 
the right idly and without heart, as if it 
were not fit to bedone, We should not be 
timid, because we have nothing to fear; 
and as little should we be brave, because 
we have nothing to conquer. We should 
never be unfolded in that power and 
courage which are the real sublimities of 
character, but we should live in a low, 
mean key, and die of mediocrity and 
dulness. Our tempests would be lullabies, 
our rivers ropy and slow; our lightnings 
heat lightnings ‘only; and death, throw- 
ing by his scythe, would come in 
gloves with narcotic vials. And then, 
being what we must, our heaven, if-we 
are to have any, would be a society com- 
posed of dull, insignificant people. 


SCHOOLS AND EARLY MINISTERS. 


within the territory of the said Henrico, 
be allotted and set out for the adorning of 
the said University and College with 
convenient possessions.” 

A week after this communication was 
penned, a ripe scholar, the Rev. Thomas 
Lorkin, subsequently secretary of the 
English legation in France, writes to a 
correspondent: “ A good friend of mine 
proposed to me, within three or four days, 
a condition of going over to Virginia, 
where the Virginia Company means to 
erect a college, and undertakes to procure 
me good assurance of £200 a year, and 
if I shall find then any cause of dislike, 
liberty to return at pleasure.” The 
offer appears to have been declined, and 
nothing more seems to have been done 
relative to the college, until the next 
year. The collections from the churches 
in England, until the close of the year 
1619, amounted to £2,043 2s 124d. At 
a meeting of the Company on February 
2, 1619-20, the following letter, from an 
unknown person, directed to “Sir Edwin 
Sandys, the faithful Treasurer for Vir- 
ginia,” was read: 

“Sm: Your charitable endeavors for 
Virginia hath made you a father, me a fa- 
vorer of those good works which, although 
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heretofore hath come near to give birth, 
yet, for want of strength, could never be 
delivered (envy ‘and division dashing 
these younglings in the womb), until 
your helpful hand, with other favorable 
personages, gave them both birth’ and 
being, for the better prosecuting of which 
good and wise work, seeing many cast- 
ing gifts into the treasury, I am encour- 
aged to tender my poor mite; and al- 
though I cannot with the Princes of 
Issaker bring gold and _ silver covering, 
yet offer you what I can—some goat's 
hair, necessary stuff for the Lord's taber- 
nacle—protesting here in my sincerity, 
without Papistical mind or Pharisaical 
applause, wishing from my heart as much 
unity in your honorable undertakings as 
there is sincerity in my designs, to the 
furtherance of which good work—the 
converting of Infidels to the faith of 
Christ—I promised by my good friends 
£500 for the maintenance of a convenient 
number of young Indians, taken at the 
age of seven years or younger, and in- 
structed in the reading and understand- 
ing the principles of Christianity, unto 
the age of twelve years, and then, as 
occasion showeth, to be trained and 
brought up in some lawful trade, with 
all humanity and gentleness, until the 
age of one-and-twenty years, and then 
to enjoy like liberties and privileges with 
our native English in that place. 

“ And for the better performance there- 
of you shall receive £50 more, which shall 
be delivered into the hands of two relig- 
ious persons with certitude of payment, 
who shall at every quarter examine and 
certify to the Treasurer here in England 
the due operation of these proniises, to- 
gether with the names of those children 
thus taken, their foster-fathers and over- 
seers; not doubting but you are all as- 
sured that gifts devoted to God’s service 
cannot be diverted to private and secular 
advantages withovi sacrilege. If your 
graver judgments can devise a more chari- 
table course for the younger, I beseech you 
inform my friend, with your security for 
true performance, and my benevolence 
shall be always ready to be delivered ac- 
cordingly. The greatest courtesy I ex- 
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pect or crave is to conceal my friend’s 
name, lest importunity might urge him 
to betray that trust of service, which he 
hath faithfuly promised... . I rest, 
ab famo, 

“Dust anp Asues.” 


It was proposed by Sir John Wolsten- 
holme, on the twenty-second of the same 
month, “that John Peirce and his associ- 
ates might have the training and bringing 
up of some of these children;” but this was 
considered inexpedient, because they in- 
tended “ not to go this two or three months, 
and then would be long in settling them- 
selves, and the Indians were not ac- 
quainted with them, and they may stay 
four or five years before they have any 
account that any good is done.” 

There is reason to suppose that refer- 
ence is here made to the company of 
Brewster, Cushman, and others who had 
corresponded with Wolstenholme relative 
to a removal to Virginia, 

Jobn Peirce, citizen and clothmaker of 
London, with associates, received a patent 
from the company on February 2, 1619- 
20, and it was probably submitted to the 
congregation at Leyden and modified ; for, 
as has been shown in a previous paper, 
at a later period another patent was 
granted to John Wynkop and others, and 
under this the emigrants of the May 
Flower are said to have left the old 
world. 

The members of the Virginia Company 
who attended the meeting at this time 
perceived a box standing upon the table, 
directed to “Sir Edwin Sandys, the faith- 
ful Treasurer for Virginia.” 

Sandys said that it was brought by “a 
man of good fashion, who would neither 
tell his name nor from whence it came,” 
but he thought that it was from the same 
person who had sent the letter. 

It being agreed that the box should be 
opened, it was-found to contain a bag of 
new gold, amounting to £550, the sum 
promised by “Dust and Ashes.” 

In the year 1621 a fresh impetus was 
given to the establishing of schools in 
America, by another donation from an 
unexpected source. 
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A clergyman, of missionary spirit, 
the Rev. Patrick Copeland, like the re- 
nowned and accomplished Henry Martyn 
generations later, was a chaplain of the 
East India Company, and in 1613 arrived 
at Surat. The next year he sent to Eng- 
land a youth that he had taught to read 
and write, and the East India Company 
caused him “to be instructed in religion, 
that hereafter he may be sent home to 
convert some of his nation.” 

On his going back to India, Copeland 
was pleased with his demeanor, and de- 
sired directions concerning his bap- 
tism, “being of opinion that it was fit to 
have it publicly effected, being the jirst 
fruits of India,” 

When Copeland was returning to Eng- 
land, the ship Royal James, on which he 
was a passenger, met at Cape Bona Spe- 
ranza some vessels with emigrants for 
Virginia, Learning from them that put 
little provision had been made for educa- 
tion or religion in the new plantation, 
he stirred up his fellow-passengers to con- 
tribute something for the good of that 
colony, and £70 was collected, which was 
placed in the hands of the Treasurer of 
the Virginia Company, and a committee 
was appointed to confer with Mr. Cope- 
land as to its proper disposition. 

The committee made an interesting re- 
port on October 30, 1621, a portion of 
which is presented : 

“Tt being taken into consideration 
whether a church or a school was most 
necessary, and might nearest agree to the 
intentions of the donors, it was consid- 
ered that forasmuch as each particular 
plantation, as well as the general, either 
had or ought to have a church appropri- 
ated unto them, there was therefore a 
greater want of a school than of churches. 

“ As also for that it was impossible with 
so small a proportion to compass so great 
a work as the building of a church 
would, they therefore considered it most 
fit to resolve for the erecting of a public 
free school, which being for the education 
of children, and grounding them in the 
principles of religion, civility of life, and 
human learning, seemed to carry with it 
the greatest right and highest conse- 
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quence unto the plantations, as that 
whereof both church and commonwealth 
take their original foundation and happy 
estate.” 

It was also thought best that the school 
should be at Charles City, on account of 
“wholesomeness of air,” and ease of ac- 
cess from Henrico and other plantations, 
and should be called the East India 
school, and be a “ collegiate or free school 
in dependence upon the college,” which 
should in time receive as fellows the pu- 
pils of the school who distinguished them- 
selves in learning. 

On December 19, 1621, “Mr. Balm- 
field signified unto the Court of a book 
compiled by a painful schoolmaster, one 
Mr. John Brinsley.” 

Brinsley was a young Puritan minister, 
a nephew of the English Seneca, Bishop 
Hall, and was the private secretary of his 
uncle when at the Synod of Dort. A 
committee was appointed to examine the 
book, and they requested Mr. Copeland 
to peruse it and give his opinion. The 
book was published in 1622, with the 
title, “A consolation for our grammar 
schools,” and was intended “more spe- 
cially for all those of the inferior sort, and 
all rude countries and places; namely, for 
Ireland, Wales, Virginia, with the Som- 
mer Islands, and for their more speedy 
attaining of the English tongue.” 

Besides the seventy pounds, thirty ad- 
ditional was given for the scheol in 1621, 
and early the next year a letter was pre- 
sented from an unknown person contrib- 
uting twenty-five pounds more. 

On March 13, 1621-2, the Company 
considered certain-propositions presented 
by Mr. Copeland, in behalf of Mr. Dike, 
formerly commended for the usher’s place 
in the free school intended at Charles 
City, and agreed to his several requests, 
namely, that upon certificate of the Gov- 
ernor of Virginia as to his diligence and 
ability in training youth, he shall be con- 
firmed as master of the school. To use 
the language of a manuscript: 

“Secondly, that if he can procure an 
expert writer to go over with him that 
can withal teach the grounds of arith- 
metic, whereby to instruct the children 
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in matters of account, the Company are 
contented to give such a one his passage, 
whose pains they doubt not but will be 
well rewarded by those whose children 
shall be taught by him,” 

On April 10, 1622, as the last fleet 
sent to Virginia had safely arrived with 
their passengers, it was resolved that a 
sermon should be preached to express the 
Company’s thankfulness unto God for 
this, his great and extraordinary blessing, 
and Mr, Copeland was invited “ to per- 
form this exercise in Bowe Church, on 
Wednesday, the seventeenth day of this 
present month of April, about four o’clock 
in the afternoon.” The sermon was 
preached, and afterward printed in quarto 
with the title: ‘“ Virginia’s God be thank- 
ed, or a sermon of thanksgiving for the 
happy success of the affairs in Virginia 
this last year. Published by command- 
ment of the Company.” 

In the month of June there sailed from 
England, Leonard Hudson, a carpenter, 
his wife, and five apprentices, for the pur- 
pose of erecting the East India school at 
Charles City. The Governor and Council 
were informed by the same vessel that, 
as the Company had failed to secure the 
contemplated usher, upon second consid- 
eration “it was thought good to give the 
colony the choice of the schoolmaster or 
usher, if there was any suitable for the 
office.” The letter concluded by saying, 
“there is.very much in this business that 
we must leave to your care and wisdom, 
and the help and assistance of good peo- 
ple, of which we doubt not.” 

In July the Company elected the Rev. 
Mr. Copeland rector of the college to be 
erected at Henrico; but tidings of the 
dreadful massacre by the Indians of the 
estimable Thorpe, deputy of the college 
lands and tenants, and hundreds of others, 
paralyzed all educational efforts. The 
Company could only request George San- 
dys—the poet, scholar, and translator of 
the Metamorphosis of Ovid—to take 
charge of the things that remained, for, 
wrote they, “we esteem the college af- 
fairs not only a public but a sacred busi- 
ness.”” 

While Sandys was living in Virginia 
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as Treasurer of the colony, he received a 
rhyming letter from the poet Drayton, 
of which the following is an extract: 


“ And worthy George, by industry and use, 
Let’s see what lines Virginia will produce ; 
Go on with Ovid, as yon have begun 
With the first five books; let y’r numbers 

run 
Glib as the former, so shall it live long, 
And do much honor to the English tongue, 
Entice the muses thither to repair, 
Entreat them gently, train them to that 
air, 


Of noble Wyat’s health, and let me hear, 
The Governor; and how our people there 
Increase and labor, and what supplies are 
sent, 
Which, I confess, shall give much content; 
But you may save your labor, if you please 
To write to me aught of your savages, 
As savage slaves be in Great Britain here 
As any one you can show me there. 


And though for this I'll say I do not thirst, 
Yet I should like it well to be the first 
Whose numbers hence into Virginia flew, 
So, noble Sandys, for this time, adieu.” 


Sandys returned to England, and died 
at the house of his relative, Sir Francis 
Wyatt. Fuller says: ‘Master Sandys 
was altogether as dexterous at inventing 
as translating, and his own poems as 
spriteful, vigorous, and masculine, He 
lived to be a very aged man, whom I saw 
in the Savoy, anno 1641, having a youth- 
ful soul in a decayed body.” 

In connection with the early efforts to 
promote education, it is appropriate to 
give a brief sketch of the first ministers 
of Christ in the plantations of America. 

Hunt, a faithful man who accompanied 
the first Newport expedition, soon suc- 
cumbed to the hardships of pioneer life. 
Buck, who came over with Gates, labor- 
ed for years at Jamestown, was chaplain 
of the first Legislature in the New 
World in 1619, and seems to have lived 
until about the period of the massacre. 
His life was clouded by a great ‘family 
sorrow, as revealed by a paper on file in 
the State Paper Office in England, and 
lately published. Ambrose Harmar, in 
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1637, petitions the king relative to the 
care of “Benoni Buck, an idiot—the first 
in that plantation—son of Richard Buck, 
the late minister, together with his poor 
estate, having had the tuition of him and 
his brother for thirteen years.” 

The Rev. Alexander Whitaker, of Hen- 
rico, was drowned early in 1617, and 
the Rev. Mr. Wickham of Bermuda, his 
neighbor, appears not to have been in 
orders; for Governor Argall, in a letter to 
the Virginia Company, “desires ordina- 
tion for Mr. Wickham and Mr. Maycock, 
a Cambridge scholar, and also a person 
to read to Mr. Wickham, his eyes being 
dim.” 

Rev. Wm. May, or Mease, was prob- 
ably the same person who came with 
Newport in his second voyage, in Jan- 
uary 1607-8. He was at Kecoughtan, 
afterward known as Hampton, in Eliza- 
beth City, in 1616, and after remaining 
ten years, appears to have gone back to 
England. 

The Rev. Mr. Bargrave died during 
Yeardley’s administration, and bequeath- 
ed his library, with nearly seventy 
pounds, to the projected cdllege at Hen- 
rico, 

The Rev. Haut Wyatt and wife ac- 
companied his brother the Gevernor, and 
was chaplain at Jamestown, but subse- 
quently returned to England, and died 
Vicar of Bexley, Kent. On a family 
monument there it is stated that he left 
descendants in Virginia. The year of 
Wyatt's appointment, the Rev. Mr. Bol- 
ton was sent to Elizabeth City to take the 
place of a Mr. Stockton (perhaps the 
Stockam mentioned by Smith), but in 
1623 he was preaching to the planters in 
the new settlement just commenced by 
Yeardley and others on the Eastern shore. 

Thomas White, “a man of good suffi- 
ciency for learning, and recommended 
for integrity of life,” was sent out in 
September of this year, and the Com- 
pany state that, “as for books, we doubt 
not you will be able to supply him out 
of the libraries of so many that have 
died.” He was probably the Rev. Mr. 
White who was silenced by Governor 
Harvey, in 1635, because he had not “ or- 
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ders.” The Rev. Robert Poulet of Mar- 
tins Hundred, in 1621, was appointed a 
Councillor, Leate, after preaching in 
Newfoundland, came in 1622 and shortly 
died. “The little experience we had of 
him,” said the Council, ‘made his death 
very grievous.” At the Bennett planta- 
tions, in and near Warisquoyak, the Rev. 
William Bennett preached from 1621 for 
two years or more. Gov. Wyatt, in a 
communication dated February 20, 1623- 
4, says, that when Yeardley became 
Governor there were ministers, but not in 
orders; nor was this remarkable, since 
the London merchants who built up the 
colony were chiefly Puritans. 

There is an old church still standing 
near Smithfield which may have been the 
church of the Nansemond Puritans. 

In 1624, the Rev. Henry Jacob, the 
pastor of the first Independent church 
in London, was induced to come to Vir- 
ginia, but soon died. The Gookins 
neighborhood, near Hampton, and the 
Bennett settlement, on the opposite side 
of the James, were decidedly Puritan, 
and maintained friendly and commercial 
intercourse with Boston and Plymouth. 

In 1629 the treacherous savages as- 
saulted the house of one Mr. Poole, (per- 
haps Paulet) a minister, and massacred 
him, with his wife and family. Nathan- 
iel Basse, a Councillor of Virginia in 1631, 
was authorized to invite those of New 
England that “disliked coldness of cli- 
mate or barrenness of soil” to settle in 
Delaware Bay. 

Upon the solicitation of Mr. Menefie, 
a prominent merchant, and others, made 
in 1633, the Rev. Anthony Panton came 
over to the colony. He proved a thorn 
in the flesh to the tyrannical Governor 
Harvey, and his secretary, Richard Kemp. 
He dared to comment upon their unau- 
thorized acts, and seems to have been the 
leader of the opposition. 

While rector of the parish of York and 
Cheskirack, in 1638, Kemp, acting as ac- 
cuser and judge, charged him with say- 
ing that he was “a jackanapes,” “ unfit 
for the place of secretary ;” that his hair- 
lock “was tied up with a ribbon as old 
as Paul's,” and also preached against his 
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pride, and he was banished from the col- 
ony for “ mutinous, rebellious, and riotous 
actions.” 

Panton was not the man to be tamely 
silenced, and on his arrival in England 
petitioned the Privy Council for redress, 
and letters were by them directed to Sir 
Francis Wyatt, again Governor of Vir- 
ginia, to suspend the sentence of banish- 
ment, and to deliver the estate detained 
by Governor Harvey, and which he had 
partly wasted. The accuser is now the 
accused, and he begs Cecil, Lord Balti- 
more, in April, 1640, to use his influence 
in his behalf, and soon proceeds to Eng- 
land to answer the preferred charges. The 
House of Lords, on October 30, 1641, 
‘“‘upon petition of Anthony Panton, clerk 
and minister in Virginia, and agent for 
the church and clergy there,” ordered that 
Richard Kemp, and others, “should be 
stayed their voyage, and forthwith answer 
the complaint in the said petition.” 

At the period when Archbishop Laud 
was making thorough work with the non- 
conformists of England, the Rev. John 
Hayden, an uncompromising Puritan, was 
forced to abscond from Devonshire, and 
was arrested by the Bishop of Norwich, 
deprived of his horse, and imprisoned for 
three months. 

He was then taken before the High 
Commission, and silenced for preach- 
ing against decorations and images in 
churches; but, after this venturing to ex- 
ercise his office, Laud allowed him to be 
whipped and confined in a cold dungeon 
all winter, with irons on hands and feet, 
a pad of straw for a bed, and bread and 
water for sustenance. This discipline 
seemed to have humbled the high-spirited 
man, and, in 1634, he sends a letter to the 
High Commission, acknowledging his 
contempt of the Court in continuing to 
preach, and trying to escape from prison, 
and offering to leave the kingdom and 
go to Virginia, to which the Court con- 
sented, 

We have no evidence of his being in 
that colony, but a few years later he was 
employed as a minister at one of the Ba- 
hamas, 

In 1639, Nathaniel Eaton, the prede- 
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cessor of Dunster’as principal of the in- 
fant college at Cambridge, fled to Vir- 
ginia, where former London friends re- 
sided. For barbarously beating one 
Briscoe, his usher, on » Sabbath morn- 
ing, with a walnut cudgel “big enough 
to have killed a horse,” and for giving his 
scholars fare not equal to that which 
Dickens has described as the diet at 
Dotheboys’ Hall—such as half-cleansed 
mackerel, and ‘goats’ dung in the hasty 
pudding”—he was fined and debarre? 
from teaching in the Massachusetts col- 
ony. Mather, with some Attic wit, says, 
“he was a blade who marvellously de- 
ceived the expectations of good men con- 
cerning him, for he was one fitter to be 
master of a bridewell than a college. He 
was a rare scholar himself, and he made 
many more such, but their education truly 
was in the school of Tyrannus.” 

After he came to Virginia he conform- 
ed to the Church of England and preached, 
but, becoming intemperate, went back to 
London. Benjamin Symmes, in 1634, left 
two hundred acres on the Poquoson 
River, “ with the milk and increase of 
eight milch cows, for the maintenance of 
a learned and honest man, to keep upon 
the said ground a free school for the edu- 
cation of the children of the adjoining 
parishes of Elizabeth City and Kiquo- 
tan,”—the first bequest by an American 
resident on the Atlantic coast for educa- 
tional purposes. About the year 1642, 
Philip Bennett, in a pinnace, visited Bos- 
ton in behalf of the church in Upper Nor- 
folk county, afterward called Nansemond. 
The letter he presented to the church 
was signed by Daniel Gookin, Richard 
Bennett, John Hill, and seveuty-one 
others, 

It alludes to a former correspondence, 
and states that their present pastor was 
about to leave, and continues in these 
words: “In this vacancy we have thought 
it necessary to divide the whole county, 
being of very large extent, into three 
several parts, for the more convenient 
assembling of ourselves together to the 
public worship of God and to sanctify the 
Lord’s day, every of which parts being 
entire within itself, and the inhabi- 
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tants of which willing to maintain a pas- 
tor.” 

On July 15th of the same year William 
Durand of Upper Norfolk wrote to Rev. 
John Davenport of New Haven, and 
stated that he and others had heard him 
preach in London and derived benefit 
from his instructions, 

He also refers to the letter that Philip 
Bennett had taken to Boston, and to a 
revival of piety that had been among 
some of them, These letters were prayer- 
fully considered by the ministers and el- 
ders of Boston, and resulted in three good 
ministers accepting the call. John 
Knowles, a ripe scholar of Immanuel Col- 
lege, who had been pastor at Watertown ; 
William Tompson, educated at Oxford 
University, and the respected minister of 
Braintree ; and Thomas James, for two 
years a faithful preacher at Charlestown, 
but at the time living in New Haven, 
Connecticut. 

Although they came with commenda- 
tions from Governor Winthrop, they 
were coldly received by Governor Berke- 
ley and his chaplain, the Rev. Thomas 
Harrison, Yet, says Winthrop, “though 
the State did silence the ministers, be- 
cause they would not conform to the or- 
der of England, yet the people resorted to 
them in private houses.” 

Governor Calvert of Maryland, tak- 
ing advantage of this opposition, invited 
them to his colony, which needed popula- 
tion, and Tompson and a portion of the 
Virginia Puritans went to Annapolis, 
and their minister received the highest 
encomium from the Legislative Assembly 
after he had resided there several years, 
Knowles and James, leaving Virginia, re- 
turned to New England, and from thence 
went to Old England. 

The Indians of Virginia having witness- 
ed a combat in the James river, between 
the Parliament and Royalist ships, learned 
that the English were at war with each 
other, and taking advantage of the dissen- 
sion, on April 18, 1644, the blackest Good 
Friday of the colonial calendar, suddenly 
swarmed around the feeble settlement, 
and as quickly disappeared with their 
nands full of reeking scalps, The rich, 
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the poor, the high, the low felt that it 
was a judgment of God, and it was “en- 
acted by the Governor, Council, and 
Burgesses of this grand Assembly, for 
the public benefit of the colony, to the 
end that Ged mayeth avert his heavy 
judgments that are upon us, that the last 
Wednesday in every month be set apart as 


‘ for fasting and humiliation, and that it be 


wholly dedicated te prayers and preach- 
ing.” 

From this time the course of Thomas 
Harrison, the Governor's chaplain, was 
altered. He had been a bigot; and al- 
though he kept “a fair face” to the min- 
isters that had been invited by the Vir- 
ginia nonconformists, he now confessed 
that he had privately used his influence 
to have them silenced. He began to 
preach earnestly, which the churlish 
Berkeley thought was Puritanism, and 
dismissed him, saying he did not wish 
so grave a chaplain. 

Undaunted, Harrison crossed the river, 
and served the church at Nansemond, now 


- without a minister. 


His influence became very great, and 
Puritanism was strengthened. In 1646 
or 7, Captain Sayle left Somers Island, 
with the aged Rev. Patrick Copeland, 
years before the projector of the contem- 
plated East India school in Virginia, and 
who long had been a_ nonconformist 
minister at the Bermudas, and with a 
number of others, to make a new settle- 
ment at one of the Bahamas. When near 
their intended harbor, the ship struck and 
was cast away, and all their provisions 
and goods were lost,and they were oblig- 
ed to live on fruit and game for several 
months. Finding no relief from passing 
vessels, Sayle built a shallop, and, with 
eight men, succeeded in nine days in 
reaching Virginia, where they were suc- 
cored by the Nansemond people. Learn- 
ing the opposition of Berkeley to non- 
conformists, Sayle proposed that they 
should come to his settlement, whose 
charter allowed liberty of conscience, and 
provided that the civil magistrate should 
not have cognizance of any matter per- 
taining to religion. The entire separation 
of Church and State was then a novel 
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doctrine, and they were not prepared to 
give an answer to his proposition. 

Their minister, however, the Rev. Mr. 
Harrison,proceeded to Boston, and stated, 
in 1648, to the churches the position of his 
people. The number of communicants 
was one hundred and eighteen—many 
of the Council well inclined, and their 
sympathizers in the colony were. about 
one thousand. Governor Berkeley had 
already banished the elder of the church, 
William Durand, and he was to leave 
Virginia, not again to return, by the time 
the third ship for the year sailed from 
thence, and he wished to know whether 
the people ought to remain, and, if riot, 
whether they should accept Sayle’s pro- 
position. It was decided that the people 
ought to remain as long as they could 
stay upon tolerable terms. Harrison re- 
mained a short period in New England, 
where his wife had relatives, and then 
went to London, where he was minister 
of St. Dustan’s East. 

On October 11, 1649, the Council of 
State wrote to Berkeley that they were 
informed by petition of the congregation 
of Nansemond, in Virginia, that their 
minister, Mr Harrison, an able man, of 
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unblamable conversation, had been ban- 
ished the colony, because he would not 
conform to the use of the Common Prayer 
Book, and, as he cannot be ignorant that 
the use of it is prohibited by Parliament, 
he is directed to allow Mr. Harrison to 
return to his ministry. 

When Henry, son of Oliver Cromwell, 
became Viceroy of Ireland, Harrison act- 
ed as his chaplain, and was a popular 
preacher in Dublin. As he advanced in 
years, he suffered from persecution, ow- 
ing to the accession of Charles the Se- 
cond, 

In the Calendar of British State Pa- 
pers for 1665 there is a report from Ches- 
ter, England, dated July the third, of 
which the following is the substance : 

“A conventicle of one hundred per- 
sons was appointed at the house of Dr. 
Thomas Harrison, late chaplain of Harry 
Cromwell; broke open the house, found 
some under the beds, others in the closets, 
and thirty were taken before the mayor.” 

Refined, a fluent speaker, an earnest 
Christian, he was greatly admired, and the 
Earl of Thomond used to say “he had rath- 
er hear Dr. Harrison say grace over an egg, 
than hear the Bishops pray or preach.” 


——_—___##e-——_ -- 


CHRISTY.* 


Anp so, in the autumn, these two were 
off. They went fairly in the open day. 
Abram did not intend this, but Christy 
said, “ Not at all, then; let everybody 
know it, and we shall feel easier.” 

So it was done in open day. 

There was no difficulty in persuading 
the inmates of the Bloss cottage that this 
was the best thing that could be done. 
Abram was going down to the Massa- 
chusetts coast where he would engage in 
the herring business, and Thorpe was to 
be Jhis partner. Thus the young men 
went into voluntary banishment—A bram 
with an enthusiasm not entirely assumed. 
He had talked with fishermen from the 
sea-coast, and was confident that he 
should lose nothing by the change of 
residence. His family attributed the de- 


* Continued from page 148, 


parture to his roving disposition, and it 
had always been understood, of course, 
that Jared should some time take his fa- 
ther’s business into his own hands. 


The boys went off in time for the late 
mackerel shoals, and intended to do hard 
work before the winter set in. It was 
not expected that they would be able to 
write many letters home, but letters did, 
for a while, pass to and fro with consider- 
able frequency. 

Jared was hearing of them through Sol- 
omon and Christy, as well as by letters 
addressed to himself, and the contents of 
these letters generally formed the staple 
of conversation between him and Christy 
on their way to and from church, or at 
the choir meeting. 

It was a rare thing for him to enter a 
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neighbor's house, except on some errand 
of business; but Bloss was often inviting 
him. The father both spoke and thought 
kindlier of his son now that he was 
away out of his sight, and he often said 
to Jared that it seemed to him asif there 
had been a death in the family since the 
boy went away, and his women would 
take it kindly if he would drop in of an 
evening. * 

It was but natural that the end of all 
this should, in certain respects, justify 
the prediction of the neighborhood: it 
was just as suitable that Jared should 
wish to marry Christy as that Christy 
should say “No” to such a proposition. 
Great was the family disappointment 
when to such a proposition she did say 
“No.” Unaccustomed to yield a point, 
Jared said, “If it can make any differ- 
ence, I have spoken to your father and 
mother, Christy, and they say ‘ Yes.’” 

“T mean ‘No,’ Jared. We are far 
apart, and I always feel so. Nothing 
can bring us nearer than we are.” Such 
was the girl’s answer. There wasn’t 
another within ten miles of the Ferry 
who would have given the same. 

“Christy says ‘No,’” Jared reported 
to her father the next morning after she 
had said it. * 

“She means ‘ Yes,’” replied the old 
man; “I don’t take my girl to be a 
fool.” 

“There’s no mistaking what she 
means,” said Jared. 

“Let her alone, and she'll change her 
mind about it, I promise you,” said Sol- 
omon. 

That was the thing she did not do. 
She kept her mind; but she had many a 
struggle. For, seeing the rank Jared 
was taking among the men of the com- 
munity, hearing his praises on her fa- 
ther’s tongue—tongue of praises so chary 
—perceiving, with her own eyes, his good 
qualities of patience and courage and 
cheerfulness, she sometimes became sus- 
picious of herself, wondering whether 
she were really in the way of duty when 
she withheld from her parents what 
might prove the prop of their old age. 
For the Ferry was not an absolute suc- 

Vor. VI.—14 
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cess in the hands of Solomon Bloss, 
With all his activity and deterniination, 
he had failed to do what he promised 
himself he would do when he married 
the last representative of the Ferry 
Thorpes. 

This scruple on her father’s account 
was removed, for, in the early spring, 
Solomon Bloss was drowned. 

The river was full of floating ice, and, 
attempting to carry a passenger across 
to the Hoole, his boat was carried down 
the current, upset, and the men found 
themselves sailing across the Unknown 
Sea, 

There had been no letter for along time 
from Abram or Thorpe; and now, when 
news of the death of Bloss was sent them, 
no acknowledgment of the reception of 
these sad tidings was made. Neither did 
they come home to the funeral, as Thorpe’s 
mother, till the last moment, expected. 

Jared was obliged to manage every- 
thing. 


Of course, with the opening of naviga- 
tion, with the Ferry on her hands, Mrs. 
Bloss was beset by applicants for the 
transportation business. Most of these 
made their proposals through Jared. 
Some of them were very advantageous. 
But the widow could not forget that she 
had been a Thorpe, that she was a 
Thorpe, and that the Ferry had been in 
her family for generations. 

As Jared came to her with one propo- 
sition and another, it was easy for him to 
see what it was she wanted. At last, 
one day when they were alone; he said 
to her: 

“Mother Thorpe, I can’t make you 
half as good an offer as some have; but, 
if you will let me take the ferry in 
charge, I will do the best I can with it.” 

“Your best will equal the best of any 
man living,” said Mother Thorpe. 

She spoke as to a son, and as a son 
Jared understood her. By what perver- 
sity could it have been that so good a 
girl as Christy Bloss should be deaf, 
blind, insensible, to the virtues and the 
excellencies for which the entire neigh- 
borhood held Jared responsible? 
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She was not, in these days, thinking 
of him at all. There was an anxiety 
upon her, as day after day passed on and 
no tidings came from Abram or Thorpe, 
which would not let her rest. 

For some time she did not conceal 
this. She talked of it freely with her 
mother, and even toJared; but he affect- 
ed to make light of it, and evidently 
wished her to believe that the rovers, 
having begun their wanderings, had 
found, in roving, their delight, and would 
wander long before they began to think 
of home friends and of returning. He 
said that he knew Abram; he was a 
proud lad; he never would come back 
until he had improved his fortunes, and 
his vagrant habits made it not unlikely 
that many years might pass before that 
time. 

Christy was indignant when she heard 
him say that. There might be truth in 
the words; but the indifference with 
which they were spoken wounded her, 
and, at the same time, inspired a resolu- 
tion. 

One day, when her heart was burdened 
with fears, she met Jared on the road. 
His face brightened so much when he 
saw her that she asked him at once, 
“ Have you heard anything new, Jared? 
from the boys?” The marked differ- 
ence of tone with which the two ques- 
tions were proposed was owing to the 
change in Jared’s face—the first question 
was asked with hope—the second as if in 
spite of herself and him. 

“Why, no,” said he—and it was as if 
a shadow passed over his face when he 
answered, 

“Jared,” she said, putting down her 
‘misgiving with an effort, “why won't 
you go down to Kite’s Point, and see 
what the boys are doing?” 

“You are crazy about those fellows, I 
believe,” he answered quickly. 

“ You'll not go either for your brother 
or mine?” 

These words would have moved Jared 
to consider the proposition seriously, if 
anything could, but he now believed that 
the only inference to.be drawn from the 
appeal was that it would be a foolish 
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thing indeed for him to give up all hope 
of the final success of his suit. 

The very fact that Christy had spoken 
that way induced him to maintain the 
ground he had just taken. He had of 
late felt an increasing desire to do Christy 
some service ; but now that she gave him 
an opportunity—appealed to him as one . 
does to another, willing to incur obliga- 
tion—he grew bold, and denied her alto- 
gether, and said : 

“We call Abram and Thorpe boys, but 
they are men. I don’t propose to spend 
my time in a man-hunt; for, if I should 
go down to Kite’s, I'm certain I 
shouldn’t find them there, I've no doubt 
that they are off by this time galavant- 
ing round the world. You don’t sup- 
pose they have really settled down to 
work anywhere. I shouldn’t be surpris- 
ed any day to see them coming home.” 

In fact Jared was in constant dread of 
such an arrival. 

His last words in this brief conversa- 
tion had little weight with Christy. She 
had hardly heard them. The first he had 
spoken had, as it were, burned into her 
heart. A thought which had long lain 
in her brain now presented itself with 
urgence. All night long she considered 
it, and the next morfiing she sought an 
opportunity to speak with old Simeon 
Bush, who had been a wharf hand in her 
grandfather’s time, and had the utmost 
veneration for the Thorpes through all 
their generations, 

“Get out your boat, Simeon, and take 
me a ride,” »aid she, when she had found 
him sitting half asleep in the shade. 

“Her voice was low,” but, deaf though 
he was, he heard it, and looked up and 
smiled, but became grave again when he 
saw that she was not smiling. Nodding 
assent, he sprung down from the dock, 
like a man younger by a score of years, 
and his boat was ready. 

“T want to say something to you with- 
out listeners,” said she, when he had 
pulled out a good distance from the shore. 
He nodded again, but looked surprised. 

“ Jest so,” said he, 

“Thorpe ought to be here now in fa- 
ther's place, since father’s gone," said she. 
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“Jest so,” said the old man, nodding 
again; “I said so.” 

“Tam going to go and bring him home.” 
The old man stopped rowing, opened his 
little eyes, and looked at her solemnly. 

“ You be,” he said at last. 

“T don’t believe he has ever heard of 
father’s accident.” 

“Maybe not. I wonder.” 

“ And you know I can’t go alone, Un- 
cleSim. Inever made a journey. You 
must go with me.” 

Old Sim looked around him right and 
left; finally he fixed his eyes on the bot- 
tom of the boat. 

“T wouldn’t be worth a ha’pence for 
such a journey,” said he, ‘‘ Take a younger 
man—take Jared.” 

“T'll take Simeon, and go this after- 
noon. I don’t want another man. I 
won't have another man. We shall be 
back right away, and then it will be over, 
this dreadful anxiety. Oh! Uncle Sim, 1 
can’t endure it. Thorpe must come back 
and feel that he has father’s business to 
attend to. It must be done—it shall be 
done. Row over to the other side now— 
Miles Hopkins is there, and he will bring 
the boat back. I sent him over this 
morning.” 

Vain for old Simeon to dispute the point 
with her, or decline a service which 
Christy required of him. 

He looked at her with serious ques- 
tioning, as if to ascertain whether she 
really knew what she was talking about, 
and seemed satisfied on that point; and 
then he rowed on faster, for they saw the 
great day-boat steaming down the river, 
and Christy said they were to go on board 
the “Albany.” He had never known till 
now what manner of girl she really was. 
Now he remembered that she was a 
Thorpe, and why should he not feel an un- 
bounded confidence in her? Though a 
girl she represented her race! 

Miles Hopkins was waiting for them on 
the wharf, as she had foretold. The curi- 
osity excited by his interview with Christy 
in the morning was now to be satisfied. 
She had chosen wisely the man who should 
aid her in the execution of her will. There 
was awe and expectancy in the eyes of 
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these two, which showed that they were 
capable of going to the world’s end in her 
service, if she had need of them. 

Passing from boat to pier, Christy said, 
“Miles, get in and row back right away. 
Go and tell mother that you saw me on 
board the steamer bound for the city. I 
am going with Simeon to Kite'’s Point 
about Thorpe. I am afraid he has never 
heard about father. Tell her I shall be 
back—see, this is Tuesday—by Friday 
or Saturday. Do not speak about it to 
anybody but mother, and say I had a 
call.” 

And so Christy, poor girl, was off on 
what Jared would call “a man-hunt.” 

She had not looked so serene and fair, 
so gracious and so good, in many a day, 
as when on the deck of the steamer, by 
the side of old Sim, she saw the familiar 
shores receding from her sight. 

The “ Albany” arrived at her destina- 
tion, and two of the passengers found 
their way from the crowded pier to that 
of the ‘“ New York,” which steamed down 
the bay at sunset, bound for many ports, 
but not, it proved, for Kite’s, Steamboats 
never touched at that point, but at a little 
seaport town ten miles beyond; so Christy 
was told by an officer on the boat, who 
looked long enough at the girl’s anxious 
face to understand that here at least was 
a questioner who must have an answer. 

So at Hunter's Point Uncle Sim and 
Christy landed. It wasa busy little place, 
between which and many an important 
market a large business was carried on. 
Christy told Simeon this, but he was so ab- 
sorbed with his own thoughts that he only 
nodded his head and said, ‘ Jest so.” 

He had never been away from Thorpe’s 
Ferry since he was a young man—that 
was forty years ago; and the suddenness 
with which he had been transported from 
the place, and the. surprise with which 
he saw himself led about to the world’s 
end by Christy, absorbed all his powers 
of mind, and seemed to have nearly de- 
prived him of speech, 

So it was Christy who. looked for a 
conveyance that should take them down 
to Kite’s. Looked in vain. After going 
here and there, according to one and an- 
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other direction, to no purpose, she at last 
suggested to Simeon that they should get 
their dinner, and then set out on foot. 
“Jest so,” said he, and Christy felt all the 
encouragement of his consenting mood. 

The innkeeper waited on his guests at 
table, and showed himself so kindly dis- 
posed, that Christy, who had already ob- 
tained from him the necessary’ informa- 
tion as to the route they must take, felt 
emboldened to ask, 

“Do you know anything about Kite’s 
Point, Sir?” 

“Oh yes—some,” he answered, ‘some 
consid’able.” 

Then she asked another question, but 
with less confidence. 

“Do you ever go down there, Sir?” 

“ Well, to tell you the truth, I never do, 
But the men they come up. They do 
their trading here o’ winters, mostually.” 

“Did you ever see a young man up 
here that was called Stark?” 

Christy looked at old Simeon as she 
asked this question, He had not said a 
word, but sat gazing at the chowder be- 
fore him, evidently comparing it with that 
he got at home. 

Why did the girl use the name of Stark, 
and not that of Bloss? Her fear was not 
for Abram. “Oh yes,” said the innkeeper. 
“He has been up here times. He and 
another young chap, hard-working fellows 
they looked like.” 

“Did they? Yes! yes! one was my 
brother!” And then, dear child, she had 
to add, “ we are going to see them.” 

“T’'ll be dinged, then, it’s a pity I can’t find 
a team to take you down, but hoss-flesh is 
scarce as deer’s flesh round these parts. 
You don’t look, Miss, like taking a 
walk of that kind. It’s rough, and it’s 
long.” 

“T don’t mind about it’s being rough, 
and it won’t seem long. It only seem- 
ed far off when I was at home, and didn't 
hear, and got to thinking something 
must a’ happened,” answered Christy, 
speaking with cheerful courage. 

“ All the letters that come from the out- 
side come by this post,” said the man. 
“So I’ve had many a call from Stark and 
Bloss, but it's a long while sence any let- 
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ter came to either. They was up last 
Sunday, and seemed quitesome disap- 
pointed, for there wasn’t nothing. One 
of ’em had made his mind up to it that 
there would be, and I was sorry to have 
to say no. They wouldn’t stop, but walked 
right back, though some of the fellows 
was about, and wanted them to stay, it 
being Sunday, and nothin’ to do,” 

And so ten miles, to be sure, seemed a 
short walk to Christy, from the beginning 
of the first to the end of the last. 

They saw the sun go down—all the 
solemn glory of the fading day, and the 
majestic loveliness of night. Now and 
then a word was exchanged by the trav- 
elers, but the journey was made in almost 
unbroken silence. Only, at the outset, 
Christy said to Simeon, “I’ve news of 
the boys!” The old man laughed to hear 
it—glad, chiefly, that she was glad—and 
he would have agreed to go ten miles 
further, at the end of the first ten, when 
he saw how her face had brightened since 
the talk with the innkeeper. 

But Christy had other thoughts beside 
glad ones, as they went their way. She 
was confirmed in her suspicion that Jared 
had not dealt fairly with them in the 
matter of the letters. She put the thought 
aside, however, for she liked not to say, 
even to herself, that Jared was a liar. 

It was quite dark when the travelers 
came to Kite’s—dark, but not black night. 
When the moonlight was withdrawn, 
stars shone in the clear sky; and Christy 
was confident that she should be able to 
discover the cabin occupied by the boys 
from the description they had given of it 
in their first letters home. But as they 
went on and on, and before no door her 
heart paused with an assurance that this 
was the place, she turned to Simeon with 
a look which showed how much she was 
disturbed. She was beginning to doubt. 

They went on to the very end of the 
settlement, without meeting a soul or 
asking a question at the door of any 
habitation, They had passed the last 
cabin, and, after a walk of some distance, 
saw that it wasso. Then Christy took 
the old man’s hand in hers and walked 
back. That was a wild moment in her 
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life. Simeon looked at her, but he did 
not yet mistrust her leadership. At the 
door of the first house they now ap- 
proached they saw a woman. She had 
watched them from her window as they 
passed, and came out to see who these 
might be. 

“Can you tell me,” asked Christy, 
“where Abram Stark lives, and Thorpe 
Bloss?” 

“Nowhere in sight of land by this 
time, they don’t,” was the answer. 

“Gone!” The old man heard that 
word, and grasped the hand of his guide. 
It seemed as if he meant to assure her 
that, when she failed herself, then he 
would take her up, and that she might 
still be of good cheer. He did, indeed, 
feel that the honor of all the Thorpes 
was concerned in Christy’s success, 

“They be gone ona voyage from this,” 
said the woman. 

“ How long back?” Christy had for- 
gotten what the innkeeper had told her. 

“The day before yesterday it was.. I 
have reason to know, for I was waiting 
for them to go and leave their cabin,” 

“Ts this it?” 

“This is,” 

“Then,” said Christy, “ we are stran- 
gers here—this old gentleman and I are. 
We came down here to see the boys; one 
of them is my brother.” 

“There's poor ’commodations,” said 
the woman, “but you can’t get back to 
Hunter's to-night. It's a dreadful pity 
you didn’t come before.” 

Christy walked into the cabin. Simeon 
followed her. When she heard him com- 
ing, she turned to the old man and said: 

“This is the place, but the boys are 
gone.” And, under the roof which had 
sheltered them, she repeated what the 
woman had told her. 

She could not doubt that she had come 
to the very place she sought. This stran- 
ger’s word was sufficient testimony. But 
other evidence was not wanting. There 
was her own name, written with char- 
coal, on the wall !—like a portrait it shone 
there, and the soul of the girl seemed to 
revive when she saw it—faith and cour- 
age were renewed, 
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The woman had not much to tell them, 
except that the young men had disap- 
pointed her in not letting her have the 
cabin when they first prepared to go on 
the whaling voyage—that was six weeks 
ago. They had been expecting letters, 
she said, which they looked for anxious- 
ly, and so delayed going. How long 
they would be gone she could not tell— 
six weeks, perhaps, or two months at 
longest; but she was to keep the house 
till winter, and that was her chief thought 
in connection with their staying or their 
coming. 

No—there was neither pen nor ink in 
the house, she thought; but, after a hunt, 
she found both, and Simeon produced a 
scrap of paper from his memorandum 
book. Thus furnished, Christy wrote a 
letter to Thorpe. She told him of the 
journey she had made, and why she had 
made it, and begged that he and Abram 
would come home. This appeal she folded 
and pinned on the wall beneath her name, 
and the woman promised that the boys 
should have it the moment they came 
back, 


And so the girl returned with Simeon 
to Thorpe’s Ferry, and told her mother 
the results of the voyage. 

When Jared came, with confidence 
that profit would accrue to him from 
Christy’s failure, he was received thus: 

“They never got any letters from us, 
Jared; they had not even heard of fa- 
ther’s death. They would have come 
home if they had!” 

And though she expressed her disas- 
trous doubt of him in no other way 
than this, Jared understood it. But it 
was not difficult for him to justify the 
course he had pursued in the post-office, 
which he kept; he had merely endeav- 
ored to protect Christy from a future 
which, with the slightest encourage- 
ment, would fasten like misery upon her. 
heart. 

“Some time she will thank me,” he 
said; but the time did not hasten. 

The autumn months wore on—the win- 
ter passed; spring, summer, fall again. 
There came no tidings from the boys, 
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“ What do you think, Jared?” Thorpe’s 
mother would ask, now and then. He 
thought various things—at first that the 
voyage had continued longer than the 
voyagers had anticipated; but when it 
became evident that they must have re- 
turned to Kite’s, if they were alive, and 
had carried out their original plan, his 
answer varied, “Something must have 
happened.” “Perhaps they had shipped 
for the North Pole, or for some other 
part of the world.” “ When fellows like 
them get into roving habits, no know- 
ing what they will do.” And the tone of 
his talk implied: 

“Why should two women make them- 
selves miserable about two lads who are 
taking their own course, and living to 
please themselves ?” 

Such remarks had weight, coming from 
a man of judgment and enterprise like 
Mr. Stark. On any other subject his opin- 
ion would have been considered valuable 
by Christy as well as by all others: why 
not on this? If he was dishonest here, 
how could she trust him elsewhere ? 

Hismanagement of ferry matters never 
troubled her—she saw what he was do- 
ing there—succeeding where her father 
had well-nigh failed—building up a busi- 
ness which reminded the old hangers-on, 
as well as Mrs. Bloss, of the palmiest 
Thorpe days. In matters where money 
only was concerned, Christy could never 
have questioned Jared; but she weighed 
every word he uttered about the boys, and 
doubted all his counsel. 

It was a great thing to Jared to see 
how the people: about Thorpe’s Ferry 
looked up to him; but he had set his 
heart on one attainment with more and 
more of desire, as he began to suspect 
that the difficulty in his way might prove 
an abiding one. No amount of deference 
and respect paid by the world in general 
would satisfy him, if a mere memory, and 

“that a shabby one, was going to defeat 
him, “But it’s a long road that hasn’t a 
turn,” he said to himself, appropriating 
the comfort of the suggestion. 

He repeated his offer of marriage now 
and then, in the satisfaction of some suc- 
cess in business, or when Christy, by word 
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or act, had encouraged the thought that 
her friendliness meant more than friend- 
ship. More than once her mother said to 
her: 

“What do you mean? What are you 
waiting for? Such a chance a girl don't 
get many times. I could die happy if I 
saw you Jared’s wife.” 

“What are we waiting for, Tan?” ask- 
ed Christy. ‘“ You ought to be able to an- 
swer mother.” “But will she ever see 
it?” she asked herself in many a quiet 
hour. 

Perhaps she might—but I think not. 
At least she did not see it, for she died, sud- 
denly too, though not by accident. 

And now that mother Bloss was gone, 
neighbors, speculating on the loneliness 
in which Christy was left, said—there 
wasn’t one dissenting voice among them— 
“She will marry Jared, and that is as 
it should be.” . 

Jared, too, supposed that providence 
was going to smile on him at last. 


One evening he went to see her with 
a determination. He had visited Christy, 
as a@ mourner, with condolence already; 
he was now going to her simply as a 
man of business. He was able to show 
her that an investment.he had made of a 
certain sum of money for her mother 
had proved very profitable, and he desir- 
ed to know the course Christy wished to 
pursue in certain other matters. 

Having made his report, and succeeded 
beyond his expectation in arousing her 
interest, he came out with a suggestion 
that took Christy by surprise. He had 
worked faithfully and gladly for her 
mother, who had trusted him with the 
management of her affairs; butnow it was 
time that he resigned his stewardship. 
Christy would not wish to trust her for- 
tunes where she had not been willing to 
trust herself. He said it in his plain, 
blunt fashion, as he would have spoken 
with a dealer whom he meant to bring to 
terms. 

Instead of one of the dozen answers he 
had anticipated, Christy made none. She 
looked at him in doubt and amazement 
for a moment, then her eyes went wan- 
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dering slowly around the room, and at 
last their steady gaze fixed on the fire; 
and out of her confused thinking of the 
boys, and the letters she had written and 
they never had received, and matters of 
profit and loss, which would have had 
strange expression had she opened her 
lips, one conviction rose clear and full, she 
could never marry this successful man, 
Jared might stand for the statue of hones- 
ty, but the soul of him was untrue, The 
curse of mammon was not on her soul. 
And so she said at last, when he had asked 
more than once for her answer: 

“Very well, Jared. I understand how 
you feel about it, You are right, I think. 
I ought not to trouble you about these 
matters, which only concern Thorpe and 
me. I hadn’t thought of it that it was 
necessary for us to talk of this, but now 
I see that it was, I thank you, Jared, for 
having served my mother so well and so 
kindly.” 


And thus it was that Christy stepped 
from one sphere of life into another— 
showed herself daring in action, as she 
had been in hoping. 

Some sordid blood there had been in 
the generations represented by her, but 
never had it made itself felt in Christy. 
In controlling the Ferry business she 
might gain nothing, might lose all; but it 
was her power and privilege to keep her 
eyes steadily fixed on the bright side of 
life, and all was with her according to 
her faith. 

She found friends to sustain her—men 
to serve her—the bugbear Business took 
off its mask and showed a genial aspect. 
She had lost nothing at the end of the 
year, but on the contrary had gained 
much—a varied interest in life, oceupation, 
mighty word, almighty fact! and had lost 
nothing—no! neither in purse, in spirit- 
ual stamina, nor in that which made her 
dear, beautiful, and precious to rude boys 
and rough men. 

And in such an hour as she thought 
not, they for whom she was always hop- 
ing, came! 

She was prepared for them; she was 
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living as the Christian must, in the spirit 
of the song, “the Lord’s appointment is 
the servant's hour,” 

When, the ice-bolts of the north being 
withdrawn, Thorpe and Abram, who had 
been fast bound, made their way back to 
Kite’s Point, and found wHo had been 
there, and Christy's note still waiting for 
them, they said, “ We will go home,” and 
they went home, no longer boys, but 
men, 

Thorpe then must take his father’s place. 
Thorpe said “with Abram ;” Christy said 
“with Abram,” and as she looked at her 
brother she blessed the friendly Provi- 
dence that had carried him away into the 
frozen north, where the moral life in him 
was stiffened by the remembrances of 
home. 

“Tt was always Christy who expected 
something of him,” Abram said to her, 
“it was never me.” 

“But you took him—you saved him. 
You went off and left all the good chances 
of comfort and fortune behind you—” 
here Christy seemed to have nothing 
more to say, for nothing more she said. 
Abram said the rest. 

“Christy, I used to think it would take 
more than icebergs and scurvy to do me, 
for I could not help believing that you 
were here waiting to know what had be- 
come of us.” 


The spring which followed the return 
of Thorpe and Abram saw the Ferry de- 
prived of its one great man. The spirit 
of enterprise, or some other spirit, drew 
Jared away from his native place, and I 
do not think that he ever returned to it. 

How the indissoluble firm of Bloss and 
Stark went on prospering and to prosper 
everybody knows. That threefold cord 
proved stronger than could be burned or 
broken. 

Oh! patient souls, to whom shall never: 
come the joy that came to Christy, watch- 
ing and waiting for the return of your 
wanderers, for the ransom of your cap- 
tives, watering your hopes with the dew 
of youth and the tears of age, can you 
rejoice for her sake? 
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O, Mary, Mother! not to thee 
My invocations will I raise, 
Or ask thy help in doubtful ways— 
Thou would’st not have it thus of me. 


If sorrow could in heaven ereep; 
If thou from thy high place could see 
The prayers men steal from God for thee, 
T think thou could’st not help but weep 


Such tears as grief could never force 
On earth, more bitter than those shed 
Upon the mangled, bleeding head 

Of Jesus dying on the cross. 


We, who in purer light now live, 
Fearing lest we should some way turn 
Our love to worship, often spurn 

The joys and lessons thou canst give. 


Rather, in thy deep mystery, 
With loving, Christ-illumined eyes, 
Glean we from memories that rise 
The sweets of thy sad history. 


0 


We love to let our fancy roam 

In blest Judea’s fertile glade, 

And see thee playing in the shade, 
And strive to paint thy childhood’s home. 


Gabriel appears—then comes a thrill 
Of wonder, joy, and ecstasy, 
At thy love, faith, humility, 

And meek submission to God’s will. 


That angel’s “ Hail "— an honor good— 
Like beaming circlets painters trace, 
Lights up the beauty of thy face 

And hallows all thy womanhood, 


And from the breast where Christ reclined 
Cometh a blessing, passing down 
From age to age, to bless and crown 

All good and true of womankind. 


Nor let us treat the gift with scorn— 

It is an honor, passing rare, 

Which each of us can claim and share— 
That Jesus Christ was woman-born. 


It. 
Beside the manger-bed we stand, 
And see the babe, whose sovereign will 
Controls the universe, lie still 
And take caresses from thy hand. 
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And yet more wonderful, we see 
The Father’s Son and glorious Heir, 
Go down to Nazareth, and there 
Be daily subject unto thee. 


What passing joy shall soon be ours 
When we have passed yon Jordan’s tide, 
To sit us down by Mary’s side, 

And talk of Jesus’ childhood hours! 


When she those sayings will impart 
Which scripture telleth not, and so 
We cannot guess, but only know 

That Mary kept them in her heart. 


Iv. 
And after all those weary years 
We stand beside thee at the cross, 
And feel the bitter, bitter loss, 
And hear the dropping of thy tears, 


When from the dying lips there broke 
Those words to the beloved John: 

“ Behold thy mother ;—this thy son, 

O Mother! ”"—Love incarnate spoke ! 


When from thy sleepless pillow gono 
Thou hastenest through the twilight gloom, 
We seek with thee the rocky tomb, 

And meet the resurrection morn. 


% 

The holy writer’s lips are sealed 
Concerning all thy after life, 
Whether it passed in care and strife, 

Or hopeful peace, is not revealed. 


But dearly fancy loves to roam 
Back to thy deathbed, painting how 
Death gently smoothed the careworn brow 
When Jesus took his Mother home! 


And if according to the grace 
Bestowed on us a rank is given 
Amid the glorious saints of heaven, 

Thou, Mary, hast the highest place. 


For so it seemeth unto me 
Thy crown a purer light doth shed 
Than that on any blessed head, 
Thy harp a nobler melody. 


Thy loveliness without compare— 
The robes of thy Son’s righteousness 
Beaming through all the Holy Placo— 
Sweet Mother! I shall know thee there! 
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MARTIN LUTHER AT THE WARTBURG. 


In the beautiful land of Thuringia, 
where rich plains covered with golden 
grain surround gentle swelling hills clad 
in luxurious foliage and crowned with 
hoary old castles, there arises a mountain 
dear to all Germans and sacred to those 
who love their Protestant faith. On its 
crest stands a group of noble old build- 
ings, looking with long rows of bright 
windows far into the distance, and in 
their midst a lofty tower surmounted by 
across, The way to the top is narrow 
and steep; now winding around masses 
of moss-covered rock, or rising on steep 
stone steps; now passing over deep green 
meadows, overshadowed with noble trees, 
until from a detached structure a trem- 
bling bridge leads you right under the old 
worn-out drawbridge into the castle it- 
self, In the cluster of buildings you 
hardly know at first where to turn to; 
whether to laugh at the eccentric spouts 
with their huge dragon-mouths and scaly 
bodies, or to stand admiringly before the 
long rows of Gothic windows, grouped 
by fours and fives right opposite the old 
Landgrave’s tower with the covered stair- 
way winding around it on the outside. 

This is the famous Wartburg, a name 
which acts upon Germans with a charm 
equalled only by that of the Kyffhauser, 
where their great Emperor awaits the 
restoration of the‘Empire, and is even now 
asking once more the oft-repeated ques- 
tion: Watchman, what of the time? 
There is no Emperor here, however, and 
no political greatness is hoped for from 
modest Thuringia; but the memories that 
cluster around the unpretending castle 
are dear to the heart, and full of sweet 
memories of the past. 

As far back as the twelfth century the 
Wartburg was famous in all lands, where 
poetry was known and the love of fair ladies 
in favor with noble knights, as the home 
of all tuat adorned life in those days of 
chivalrous strife and youthful love. The 
whole splendor of medizval hospitality, 
heightened by the charms of poetry, was 
here displayed by the Landgrave Her- 


mann the First, and great is the number 
of chronicles, and glowing with admira- 
tion are the poems and songs, which cel- 
ebrate the festive days at the castle, when 
valiant knights and far-famed Minnesing- 
ers crowded its halls and were all the 
guests and the friends of the generous 
prince. It was in those days, about the 
year 1207, that the Wartburg became the 
scene of the most magnificent tourna- 
ment ever held in times of old; a tour- 
nament where no swords were wielded 
and no blood was spilled, where the 
strong arm was of no avail and brute 
force was despised. Six of Germany's 
most famous poets met at the hospitable 
court, and, surrounded by all that was 
great and fair in the Fatherland, entered 
into a glorious strife with each other for 
the crown that was to adorn the brow of 
its greatest poets. So fierce was the 
struggle, that the loser was, by common 
agreement, to fall into the hands of the 
executioner; so serious the threat that 
Henry of Ofterdingen, to save his life 
from the wrath of his five competitors, 
had to seek refuge in the rooms of the 
Landgravine Sophia. Nor is the event 
less dear to German hearts, less interest- 
ing to all Christian souls, because it was 
the conflict between simple, childlike 
faith as praised in sweet verse by the 
deeply pious Wolfram von Eschenbach 
and the worldly wisdom and sceptic 
sneering of the famous singer from Hun- 
gary, whom the chroniclers of the day 
extolled as the able philosopher, the deep- 
ly learned master in worldly arts, and 
especially well versed in astronomy and 
the “black art.” The strife remained 
undecided, and to this day Germany is 
torn by the same old and ever new strug- 
gle in the heart of her children. 

Once more the Wartburg became in- 
effably dear to all loving and believing 
men through the memory of Elizabeth, the 
wife of Landgrave Ludwig. The tender 
love and unshaken fidelity with which 
the young couple clung to each other, the 
deep piety of the princess, and her silent 
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deeds of charity, are proverbial among 
Christians, Even when the extrava- 
gance of the faith of her day misled 
her, we cannot deny her our admiration, 
though our sympathy may be destroyed. 
No one can read with unmoved heart 
the story .of her self-denying life; how 
she spun and wove for the poor, how she 
fed the hungry when the failure of the 
crops had brought starvation to the once 
happy land, how she bore privations and 
even scourged herself in order to please 
God after the manner of her time. All 
the error of such self-inflicted torture is 
forgotten, when she loses her darling hus- 
band on his way to the Holy Land, and 
is then driven by a brutal brother-in-law 
from her home to wander helpless and 
friendless in midwinter through the land 
that once owed her allegiance. No wonder 
that only a few years after she had died 
worthily of her life, she was canonized, 
and is to this day revered throughout all 
Christendom as Holy Elizabeth. 

Many are the legends and many the 
sweet songs that carry us back in later 
times to the old castle, and every now 
and then we meet some of those touch- 
ingly simple traits that never fail to move 
the heart even in distant times and far- 
off lands, Thus the little principality 
was once in the hands of a Frederick, 
who bore the curious surname of the Bit- 
ten, because his mother, driven out by an 
inhuman husband and saved by a faith- 
ful servant, bit her child into the cheek 
in taking leave of him, before she, an Em- 
peror’s daughter, was lowered down in a 
basket from the walls of the castle, and 
thus escaped the hired assassin. This 
Frederick found himself once besieged in 
the Wartburg by a large army, and just 
then God gave him a child, which the 
pious father was anxious to have chris- 
tened at once. But there was no priest 
in the beleaguered castle. The brave old 
knight, however, thought it his solemn 
duty to bring the little girl at once to the 
Saviour, and, with ten followers only, the 
nurse with the child in the midst, he rode 
in a dark night from his house to a dis- 
tant convent. As day broke he was seen 
by the enemy and fiercely pursued. While 
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they thus rode for their lives, the child 
cried for food and could not be silenced. 
Then the prince checked his horse and 
with the cry: “ Hold, friends, the child 
must drink and should it cost me all Thu- 
ringia!” they stop and wait until the 
infant’s wants are satisfied. The daring 
deed and the defiant appearance of the 
little troop had so happy an effect upon 
the enemy that the noble prince reached 
the convent unharmed and the child was 
christened at once. 

But of all traditions and historical ac- 
counts that are connected with the Wart- 
burg, none can compete in deep and 
world-wide interest with the record of 
Martin Luther’s residence in the castle. 
A pious minister of the neighborhood 
who had made the study of the history 
of the place his favorite pursuit, contrib- 
uted to the eight hundredth anniversary - 
of its existence a few facts connected 
with this episode which we hope will not 
prove uninteresting to our readers, as 
they have never been published before. 

Luther’s last words at the Diet of 
Worms: “ HereI stand, I cannot do other- 
wise. God help me. Amen!” had de- 
stroyed every hope to induce him to re- 
cant. His enemies swore he should be 
silenced, and especially not be allowed 
to return to Wittenberg. These openly 
avowed intentions of his adversaries nat- 
urally made it the duty of his friends to 
provide for his safety ; but the power and 
the good-will to do so were granted but 
to one man, his high protector, the wise 
Elector Frederick of Saxony. At the 
same time it was all-important for this 
prince, who was a most cgnscientious 
man, that he should in candor be able to 
assure his liege lord, the Emperor, of his 
ignorance of Luther's abode. He there- 
fore entrusted the whole matter to his 
secretary Spalatin, with the understand- 
ing that nothing more should come to 
his ears ahout the affair. The secretary, 
a pious but timid minister, again pre- 
ferred entrusting a “bold blade,” the 
keeper of the castle of the Wartburg, with 
the execution of the plan. How he man- 
aged to send from Worms, where weighty 
matters of state kept him_ engaged, safe 
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messengers to the knight, Hans von Ber- 
lepsch, and to induce him to carry out 
the purpose, has never become known. 
Luther himself was only told that watch- 
ful friends were ready to provide for his 
safety; of the manner in which this was 
to be accomplished he was wisely left 
uninformed. Spalatin only suggested to 
him the expediency of paying, on the 
return home, a visit to his relations at 
Moéhra, This was, however, by no means 
without danger, as some fanatics might 
very well have availed themselves of the 
same circumstances which the friends 
meant to use for Luther’s peaceful captiv- 
ity, the momentary absence of the Impe- 
rial herald, who accompanied the rebel- 
lious monk. The neighbors were for- 
tunately, with one exception, favorable 
to the Elector, and thus could easily be 
won over to codperate with the zealous 
secretary. One of them, a knight of 
well-tried courage, was requested to se- 
lect a suitable place, where the great Re- 
former might safely be captured and 
carried off without danger of falling into 
the hands of his incensed adversaries. 
They chose for the purpose’a deep lane, 
sunk between thickly wooded heights, 
where the road from Franconia into Thu- 
ringia passes a dilapidated chapel and 
turns to the right to lead to Luther’s na- 
tive place. The Imperial herald had been 
persuaded to return under the pretext 
that he alone could safely carry certain 
important letters addressed to the Em- 
peror; and to Spalatin and a young knight, 
a warm adherent of the new doctrine, 
was entrusted the protection of the little 
band that accompanied Luther. The 
heroic monk, who had bravely stood his 
ground before Pope and Emperor, and 
freely offered to seal his doctrine with 
his life, now left the care for his safety 
without mistrust to his new protectors. 
Already from Frankfort he wrote to his 
friend, the great painter, Lucas Cranach, 
in Wittenberg, in order to reassure him 
as to his fate: “Dear gossip Lucas, I 
bless and commend you to God; I let 
myself be caught and captured, I do not 
know where, although I would rather 
suffer death, but we must not neglect the 
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advice of good friends at the proper time. 
There must be patience and endurance 
for a while, For ‘a little while and ye 
shall not see me, and again a little while 
and ye shall see me,’ says Christ. I hope 
it will be so with me also.” 

Luther had not yet been publicly ex- 
communicated, but reports had reached 
his home already with the cheering news 
of his bold defence at Worms. His re- 
turn seemed like a triumph, and those 
who had looked upon him at his depar- 
ture as a certain victim of priestly hatred, 
now rejoiced to meet him and his friends 
again, even where such rejoicing seemed 
to be in the highest degree incautious, 
At one town an abbot, surrounded by a 
crowd of knights and city counsellors, 
received him solemnly; at another place 
a convent opened its gates for him and 
feasted him sumptuously; and although 
the Emperor had issued strict orders that 
he should nowhere be allowed to preach, 
the monks themselves insisted upon his 
giving them a sermon. When he ap- 
peared before his beloved town of Eisen- 
ach, he was met by a large procession of 
citizens, and while he there rested among 
friends a noisy crowd of enthusiastic ad- 
mirers from Erfurt, mostly students, rose 
in rebellion against the authorities, be- 
cause a priest who adhered to their 
revered teacher had been publicly dis- 
graced, 

On the following day he preached here 
also, and then took leave of his traveling 
companions, who left him now, with one 
exception. He went himself next to 
Mohra, and, after a short visit to other 
relations, returned to stay for a short 
time with his uncle, Henry Luther, with 
whom his old grandmother was still liv- 
ing. It was the last time he saw her, 
for she died a few months later. His 
brother also, who was a miner in Mans- 
feld, came over to see the famous preach- 
er. A tradition has it, that his friends 
and relatives, unlike those of most great 
reformers, believed in their countryman, 
and induced him to preach to them un- 
der a mighty linden-tree, which still 
spreads its broad branches over the open 
space in the heart of the village. On the 
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following day he left, accompanied by his 
brother and a few old neighbors. He 
rode in a simple, springless carriage, 
which the city council of Wittenberg had 
lent him for the journey to Worms, drawn 
by two fresh horses from Méhra. Late 
in the afternoon they came to a part of 
the road, where it winds up painfully a 
steep mountain, on which Altenstein is 
built, and here the friends from Méhra 
were to take their leave. They had just 
reached the deep sunk lane below the 
chapel when the secret, which had never 
been entirely revealed to him, suddenly 
came to light. A knight, with the vizor 
lowered, rushed forth from the forest, fol- 
lowed by four horsemen, and fell upon 
the helpless little troop, Luther’s brother 
no sooner saw the armed men with con- 
cealed faces than he leaped from the car- 
riage and ran away. One of the attack- 
ing party then seized the horses by the 
bridle, asking the driver in a rough tone 
what passengers he was carrying. He 
commands him to halt, and, as the fright- 
ened man does not obey instantly, he 
strikes him with a crossbow so that he falls 
under the horses, In the meantime two 
other horsemen, both apparently knights, 
have opened the carriage and inquire 
which of the passengers is Luther. The 
latter makes himself known at once, a 
crossbow is held to his breast, and he is 
summoned to surrender. His compan- 
ions, of whom one was a minister, ask 
for mercy, but Luther, apprehending in- 
stantly the meaning of the whole, whis- 
pers to him the words: Confide, amici 
nostri sunt (be quiet, they are friends of 
ours), Then Luther is drawn out of 
the carriage, compelled to exchange his 
priest’#cloak for a horseman’s mantle, and 
ordered to follow the men into the forest. 

Whilst fright and anxiety were giving 
wings to Luther’s brother, who hastens to 
carry the mournful news to the nearest 
village, and whilst the other companions 
drive, quieted and reassured, toward the 
neighboring town, where the night was 
to be spent, the horsemen have drawn 
Luther deeper into the forest, mount him, 
and now bind a man upon another horse, 
as if they had been out hunting a crimi- 
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nal, whom they carry back to prison. It 
was their aim to turn aside all suspi- 
cion of their real intention; and as it 
was not quite dark yet, and they might 
readily meet some traveler or workmen 
returning from their day’s labor and thus 
betray their road, they traveled by 
roundabout ways and unfrequented by- 
roads, so that they reached the end of 
their wandering, the Wartburg, only 
about eleven o’clock at night. 

Luther, who had been quite unwell 
since the exciting days of Worms, and 
who had therefore suffered much from 
the fatigue of the journey, was perfectly 
exhausted by the long ride. The knights 
pushed the poor captive doctor “ with 
much violence” into one of the rooms, so 
that the gatekeeper of the castle thought 
they had caught some great criminal on 
the highroad and brought him here to be 
imprisoned. 

The successful execution of the whole 
enterprise was a cause of great congratu- 
lation to Luther’s friends. One of them 
wrote: “It is an unheard of thing that 
an affair like this could be kept so per- 
fectly secret, and nobody knows who 
really did capture Luther and who car- 
ried him off. Many people, even some 
at the Diet, believed that he had been 
imprisoned in earnest, so very carefully 
was the secret kept.” In the meantime, 
however, reports of the capture had been 
spread in the neighborhood, but the Wart- 
burg was not known to be his place of 
concealment, for the friends who had es- 
caped at the time of the attack reported 
that the horsemen had ridden off in a dif- 
ferent direction. Atlast the true account 
became known through one of the latter, 
and was recorded, about a hundred years 
later, by a minister in the church-register 
of an adjoining village, from which these 
facts are taken. 

It was the night from Saturday to 
Sunday, soon after midnight, when the 
great Reformer first entered his room at 
the castle; and as he was by no means 
free from the superstition of his age, he 
armed himself with prayer against the 
attacks of invisible enemies that might be 
lurking about during the spirit-hour, 
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With sad melancholy he saw, on the fol- 
lowing day, from his window, when all 
the bells of the surrounding country an- 
nounced the Lord’s day, how the priest 
of the castle went across the yard and 
disappeared in the chapel; for believing 
him, as he subsequently wrote, still 
deep in the old darkness, he dared not 
follow him to the consecrated place, At 
a later period, however, he_ himself 
preached there frequently, obeying the 
irrepressible impulse of his heart, though 
never publicly, as is commonly reported 
and stated in almost all biographies, but 
only before the captain of the troops in 
the castle and a few intimate friends, 

The relations between Luther and the 
knight who held the castle for his lord 
were exceedingly pleasant, in spite of the 
great difference in the social position and 
the personal habits of the two men. Al- 
though Luther might have easily ob- 
tained an ample income by means of his 
lectures at the University and his literary 
labor, he was so little careful about pecu- 
niary matters and gave so liberally to the 
poor, that he found himself then, at the 
age of thirty-eight, in perfect poverty, and 
could sincerely state to a friend: “ As yet 
I know no one who is poorer than I 
am.” 

His host, on the contrary, was a man 
rich in ancestors, honors, and estates, the 
highest official of the whole district, and 
the honored and trusted friend of sover- 
eigns. Most men of his rank were in those 
days haughty tyrants, full of contempt 
for all below them; but the noble, high- 
toned mind of the knight bowed instinc- 
tively before the inspired priest, whose 
falcon eye, as Erasmus of Rotterdam 
calls it, met openly and boldly the ances- 
tral pride of his own, whose warming 
words and pleasing voice won his heart, 
while his unfailing judgment and pointed 
wit seasoned the conversation, On the 
other hand Luther made every effort to 
relieve the knight’s family of the trouble 
he must needs cause them, by the utmost 
simplicity in his wants and habits. This 
was carried so far as to excite the sym- 
pathy of the house-steward, who fancied 
the poor prisoner’s mind must be suffer- 
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ing from the persistent self-denial. Luther 
was not such in those days as he is famil- 
iar to all of us through the admirable 
portrait of Lucas Cranach ; .he was, on the 
contrary, ‘from much studying so lean, 
that one could count almost all the bones 
in him,” asa contemporary says; and when 
we remember that he gave nearly two 
years to continuous hard work and 
much grave sorrowing, his image becomes 
a different one. The lord of the castle 
called him, in presence of the inmates, 
Knight George, and gave him for his ex- 
clusive service two pages. To support 
the concealment the knight let his hair 
and his beard grow untrammeled, wore 
a red berett, a knightly coat with armo- 
rial bearings, at times a horseman’s heavy 
sword, and out of doors a large cloak. 
After a while his whole appearance was 
so thoroughly changed that he wrote to 
Spalatin, he would hardly recognize him 
again, since—he added jestingly—he did 
not know himself any longer. 

Luther’s sudden disappearance from 
the world caused naturally universal 
amazement and wonder among his adhe- 
rents as well as among the papists, The 
latter, utterly at a loss how to account for 
the missing enemy, even consulted magi- 
cians and wise men, but all in vain. In 
Eisenach a report was credited that kind 
friends from Franconia had secured him; 
another rumor would have it that a hos- 
tile knight had captured him and held 
him imprisoned, and the latter found it a 
hard task to clear himself in public opin- 
ion. So little was certainly known about 
the affair that an intimate friend of Lu- 
ther’s wrote tc him still from Worms 
through Spalatin, beseeching him to let 
him know if he was still alive. Qnly two 
men were at first in the secret: one an 
intimate friend of Martin Luther, to whom 
the latter wrote after a few weeks from 
the Wartburg, in order to reassure him as 
to his fate, and Spalatin himself. Even 
Melanchthon had to wait for a long time, 
as the over-cautious lord of the Wart- 
burg induced Luther to destroy several 
letters which he had written to friends 
in Wittenberg, because he thought it 
premature to let his hiding-place be 
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known. When Melanchthon at last 
heard from Luther, he sent immediately 
the joyful news to some common friends 
in Nuremberg in the words: ‘“ Our dear- 
est father is alive!” 

In his letters Luther designated the 
Wartburg allegorically, so that they 
might not betray his secret; his favor- 
ite name for it was Patmos. His lively 
temper and convivial disposition could 
not easily adapt itself to the perfect isola- 
tion. He tried to overcome his reluctance 
and impatience, and was soon able to say 
with truth that the only question which 
really troubled him was to know at 
whose expense he was living there. 
The -knight heard of his scruples, and 
reassured him by telling him that the 
Elector himself had made ample provi- 
sion for all that was needed, Another 
question, which from the beginning had 
given him much concern, was the em- 
ployment of his time. At first, the 
whole day nearly was taken up with 
the necessary answers to numerous let- 
ters from friends, with replies to polemi- 
cal writings, and bold denunciations of 
the abuses of the Church. Adversaries 
arose on all sides, and from far and near 
came attacks against the newly begun 
work of the Reformation. In the midst 
of all this bitter strife, however, his heart 
remained warm and faithful to old friends. 
Thus he had been invited, as far back as 
1520, by that noble champion, Francis of 
Sickengen, to his impregnable castle on 
the Rhine, and now he remembered the 
generous offer and acknowledged it pub- 
licly by dedicating to his old friend one 
of his very first writings, the little book 
of the confession, in which he condemned 
most conclusively the evils of auricular 
confession, and of forced attendance on 
mass. 

Gradually, however, and in spite of the 
most careful precautions, his adversaries 
seem to have traced him to his place of 
concealment. When‘his host mentioned 
this to him, full of anxiety and apprehen- 
sion for his safety, Luther at once offered 
to exchange his refuge for another place, 
and wrote so to Spalatin. After some 
time it was agreed upon that one of his 
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letters, dated from a distant town, should 
be purposely lost, so that it might fall 
into hostile hands. This stratagem seems 
to have had the happiest effect, for he re- 
mained quietly at the Wartburg. 

Another and a greater danger began to 
threaten him now. The unaccustomed 
rich fare, the painful isolation, and the 
deep anxiety which weighed on his mind 
in connection with his great work, dis- 
turbed the equanimity of his naturally 
violent and stormy temper. He became 
melancholy, his peace of mind was seri- 
ously interrupted, and he fancied at last 
to see visions, and to be bodily troubled 
by the enemy of mankind. This gave, 
as is well-known, rise to the legend of 
his having thrown an ink-stand at the 
latter, the stains of which are as scrupu- 
lously preserved at the Wartburg as the 
blood-stains in Mary Stuart’s room at 
Holyrood. He consulted at last his friend 
and counsellor Spalatin, who was com- 
pelled to advise still the utmost caution. 
His noble host persuaded him to take 
exercise in the open air, and to join him 
in hunting. The latter, however, Luther 
never liked much, and called in his let- 
ters a painful recreation for great lords, 
and an excellent business for idle people. 
On these excursions he was always ac- 
companied by a trusty squire and well- 
mounted, That he knew how to avail 
himself of his horse’s fleetness was most 
useful to him once, when he was recog- 
nized by a lay brother in a convent which 
he had imprudently visited, and from 
which he escaped only by riding faster 
than his pursuers. In order to give to 
his father also an evidence of his activity, 
he dedicated to him a pamphlet on the 
wickedness of convent-vows, and sought 
to subdue his longing for society, and his 
desire to be more usefully employed, by 
hard study. He found it impossible, 
nevertheless, to control his yearning for 
Wittenberg, and stole away from the cas- 
tle to spend a few days with his friends 
there. 

After his return from that town, he 
went at last to work on his translation 
of the Bible ; and strangely enough, when 
he became fully aware of the enormous 
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difficulties in his way, he began with the 
New Testament, because, as he wrote, he 
could not, without the help of the latter, 
attempt the translation of the Old Testa- 
ment! How startling the impression 
made by this work was in his time, 
we may learn from the words of a con- 
temporary, himself one of the great schol- 
ars of the day. “ Dr. Martinus is a thor- 
ough German Cicero; he has not only 
taught us true religion, but he has also re- 
formed the German language, and there is 
no writer upon earth who can do like him.” 
Our own wonder is increased by the fact 
that he completed the whole New Testa- 
ment in scarcely two months! For in the 
meantime a great misfortune threatened to 
ruin his noble work. The ill-judged zeal 
of an indiscreet adherent had led to an 
effort to purify the service of God by the 
destruction of images; riots, and serious 
disturbances had ensued, and from all 
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sides came letters and appeals urging 
Luther to return to the world, and to 
set the matter right. He could not re- 
sist the desire to arrest in person the fatal 
movement, and, in spite of all the protests 
of the Elector, he left on the 3d of March 
the hospitable castle, its lofty towers, and 
its gloomy forests. Within those walls 
he had found shelter against the fierce 
excommunication of Leo IX. and the 
portentous edicts of Charles V. He de- 
scended from the mountain, and, as he 
entered once more the world that lay at 
his feet, he brought with him, in his own 
words, “A disturbance in the empire, 
carrying princes, magistrates, and bish- 
ops before it. I go forward and throw 
myself in the way of the Emperor and of 
the Pope, having no protector save God 
in heaven. If it be His will that I be 
put to death, so be it!” 


——__re —___ 


THE CHICKEN-FROLIC. 
A -NEW-YEAR’S STORY. 


Ir was New Year's Eve in Albany, a 
hundred years ago. 

The Albany of those days was not the 
lordly city that now stretches for miles 
along the shore of the river, and climbs 
ambitiously the steep and lofty hills that 
shut in the valley of the Hudson, It was 
then a little town, clustered on the nar- 
row strip of land between the river and 
the hills, and containing, according to a 
certain chronicler, “about two thousand 
inhabitants and four hundred houses, all 
standing with their gable-ends to the 
street.” 

Those inhabitants were almost exclu- 
sively the descendants of the Dutch pio- 
neers, who built the old Fort Orange, and 
made fortunes by trading with the In- 
dians, True, the irrepressible Yankee had 
begun to penetrate, even to this sleepy 
old Dutch town, but as yet he had scarce- 
ly gained a foothold there. 

In those days there stood, near the top 
of that steep but spacious thoroughfare 
now known as State street, but then de- 
nominated Pinkster Hill, from the great 


quantities of the rose-colored and spice- 
scented azalias (called in the vernacular 
pinkster-blummies) which in spring-time 
adorned its bare uncultivated sides—in 
those days there stood there a wayside 
inn, kept by one Wolfert Van Dusen, and 
known as the “Golden Horse.” It was 
a snug, comfortable dwelling, standing 
(of course) with its gable-end to the street, 
or rather road, for this locality was then 
quite out in thecountry. The gable was 
terraced, and adorned with sundry quaint 
devices. The doors and windows were 
surmounted with heavy arched mould- 
ings; and the chimneys, according to the 
fashion of the period, were elaborately 
ornamented, Above the principal chim- 
ney was a gilded vane; and on a creak- 
ing sign-board, over the front entrance, 
was a painted and gilded nondescript, in- 
tended to represent the Golden Horse. 
The time-honored custom, so prevalent 
in the old world, of naming inns from fa- 
bled and impossible animals, has passed 
into desuetude in thiscountry. We have 
no “ Red Lions,” or “Blue Dragons,” or 
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“Swan with two Necks”—no “ Aigle 
d'Or,” no “Golden Griffin.” But, instead, 
we have ‘“ Union Hotels,” and “ Congress 
Halls,” so multiplied, that they scarcely 
preserve their identity in the mind of the 
traveler from foreign lands, and he in- 
sensibly longs for the old sign-board, with 
its painted or gilded device, so often wel- 
comed by his travel-weary eyes, and fix- 
ing itself in his memory with an interest 
peculiarly its own. It might be a not unin- 
teresting study, to trace the nomenclature 
of inns, as well as of streets, through all 
its different stages, and to fill up, with his- 
toric accuracy, the wide field which lies 
between such fanciful names as the 
“ Rue ecoute-s'il pleut,” (“Listen-if-it-rains 
street”) at Boulogne, and the rigidly prac- 
tical “ street” or “Avenue A” of some 
American cities, 

The ‘Golden Horse” was a favorite 
stopping-place for farmers, drovers, and 
teamsters of all descriptions, for they 
knew that its well-built and commodious 
stables furnished excellent accommoda- 
tions for their tired and hungry beasts, 
and its warm kitchen and well-filled lard- 
er good entertainment for themselves. 

The landlord of the “Golden Horse” 
was a bluff, good-humored man, strong 
and earnest in his likings, equally strong 
and earnest in his dislikes. He was known 
throughout Albany as an honest man, and 
one whose opinion carried weight with 
it, His fame had even extended to the 
remote northern suburb known as the 
Colonie, long since overtaken and swal- 
lowed up by the encroaching city, but 
whose name is still preserved in the short 
and steep Colonie street, which runs up 
from Broadway to Pearl street, and then 
loses itself in sand-pits. 

Wolfert Van Dusen had a wife, who 
joined with him heart and hand to make 
the guests at the “Golden Horse” com- 
fortable; and a daughter, named Eliza- 
beth, who was at this time in the pride 
and bloom of early womanhood. 

Being an attractive and pleasant dam- 
sel, Elizabeth had of cqrse many admir- 
ers. Among them was Philip Van Tas- 
sel, a young farmer in the neighborhood, 
to whom, with her father’s consent, 

Vor. VI.—15 
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Elizabeth was in process of time affi- 
anced, 

But, as everybody knows, “ the course 
of true love never did run smooth,” and 
that of Philip and Elizabeth was no ex- 
ception to the rule. Wolfert Van Dusen 
unfortunately quarrelled with the elder 
Van Tassel, father of Philip, about the 
price of a load of hay; and in his wrath 
against the father vowed that his daugh- 
ter should not wed the son; forbidding 
her even to see or communicate with him, 
At the same time he urged the claims of 
another suitor, named Guart Van Brunt, 
whom he had all the while secretly pre- 
ferred to Philip. This Guart was the only 
son of Floris Van Brunt, a gunsmith, re- 
puted one of the wealthiest men in the city. 
Rumor whispered that the young man 
was somewhat given to wild revels and 
evil company; but Wolfert was willing 
to overlook this, in his anxiety to see his 
daughter well (i. ¢., wealthily) established, 

Elizabeth submitted in patient sorrow 
to the decree of separation from her be- 
loved; but refused with spirit to listen to 
the solicitations of his rival. 

It was New Year’s Eve, as has been 
said. There was snow on the ground, 
but there had been a slight thaw. All 
day a heavy rain had fallen, freezing as it 
fell, until every object exposed to it was 
covered with a thick coating of ice—a 
cheerless, dismal day, that made the trav- 
eler draw his heavy coat more closely 
around him, and the poor sheep and cat- 
tle in the farm-yards stand with their backs 
up, and their patient faces pleading for a 
shelter from the storm. Toward night, 
the rain ceased, the clouds cleared away,. 
a strong frost set in; and when the full 
moon rose above the hills on the opposite 
side of the river, the scene that met the 
eye was like a picture of fairy-land, or a 
scene of enchantment conjured up by 
some magician's wand. Ten thousand 
millions of sparkling jewels glittered on 
the trees, the houses, the fences—on ev- 
ery object on which the eye could rest, 
Every tree-top was a brilliant diadem, 
every individual twig a diadem of the 
first water, every little stick and weed- 
stalk that protruded from the snow a jew - 
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elled sceptre. The great balls that crowned 
the gate-posts of the inn-yard were 
spheres of ice, reflecting back the rays 
of the moon with a lustre almost equal 
to her own; the posts themselves were 
pillars of ice; the entire surface of the 
ground was a sea of ice. A large thorn- 
tree beside the “Golden Horse” pre- 
sented a more than usually formidable 
appearance, every thorn being a steel 
stiletto, flashing in the moonlight. From 
the eaves of the houses drooped great 
rows of enormous icicles; and the houses 
themselves, with roof and sides and ga- 
bles and chimneys encased in glittering 
ice, seemed each a miniature representa- 
tion of the Empress Anne's famous pal- 
ace of ice. Pinkster Hill was one sheet 
of ice from top to bottom—a veritable 
Mer de Glace ; and woe to the unhappy 
mortal whose fate led him either up or 
down its slippery sides, where the very 
dogs could scarce keep their footing. 

A huge fire of pine logs roared up the 
wide chimney of the “Golden Horse,” 
around which was seated a motley as- 
sembly, in every attitude which could 
indicate ease and comfort. Rough farm- 
ers from Westerlo and the adjacent towns; 
red-faced drovers from the North; Yan- 
kee pedlers; tenants from the great Van 
Rensselaer manor, nominal payers of rent, 
who had come to Albany at the New 
Wear to hand over to their indulgent 
‘landlord, the Patroon, the half-dozen 
ehickens and tarkeys, the twenty bushels 
ef rye or buckwheat, and the few pounds 
ef sausage or “head-cheese,” which en- 
abled them to hold and cultivate some of 
the richest farms on the shores of the 
Hudson. These, and others, sat, each 
with a piperin his mouth and a beaker of 
“ anple-toddy” beside him, enjoying 
honest Wolfert’s hospitality ; while their 
tired horses munched their oais in the ad- 
joining stable. 

In the midst .of them sat Wolfert, like 
a king among liis:courtiers, his horn spec- 
tacles on his nese, reading, in a sonorous 
voice, but with an aecent decidedly Dutch, 
an account of a:terribie riot which had 
taken place in New York, ii wisich the 
Governor and the devil, holding the Stamp 
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Act, had been burnt in effigy, after havy- 
ing been paraded through the streets 
in the Governor’s own chariot, which 
the mob had taken from his stables. For 
it was about the time of the Stamp Act, 
and the whole country was in a ferment 
about it. This account was contained in 
the New York Gazette, then the only 
paper published in the colony, a stray 
copy of which, more than a month old, 
had found its way to the “Golden Horse.” 
A little removed from the company sat 
the worthy Vrouw Van Dusen, who like- 
wise solaced herself with a pipe, while her 
busy fingers plied her knitting-needles, 
Near her was seated Elizabeth, spinning 
flax—the low hum of her spinning-wheel, 
as her little foot kept it constantly turn- 
ing, forming not unpleasing accompani- 
ment to her father’s reading. Many an 
admiring glance was cast upon the damsel 
by the younger portion of the company ; 
but she heeded them not, An attentive 
observer might have noticed something 
very peculiar about her this evening. A 
restless, anxious expression sat upon her 
features; every sudden sound made her 
start involuntarily ; and although her slen- 
der fingers steadily twisted the flaxen 
threads, it was evident that her thoughts 
were not upon her work, Ever and anon, 
as her father continued to read and his 
guests to smoke, she would glance im- 
patiently at the old Dutch clock which 
ticked in the corner—a quaintly carved 
and time-darkened piece of furniture, 
which had come over from Holland with 
some of the first settlers, and was a much 
prized heirloom in the Van Dusen family. 
It was, indeed, waxing late. The “sup- 
pawn-bell” had long since rung. This 
was a peal rung out, precisely at eight 
o'clock, from the belfry of the old Dutch 
Church, which then stood at the foot of 
Pinkster Hill, right in the middle of Mar- 
ket street, or at what is now the intersec- 
tion of State street and Broadway. It was 
called the “suppawn-bell,” because it in- 
timated to all good citizens that it was time 
to eat their “sugpawn” and go to bed. 
The custom of ringing this bell, which cor- 
responded with the English curfew, was 
kept up even into the present century. 
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But honest Wolfert, interested in his 
subject, still read on; until at last, look- 
ing up, he perceived that more than half 
his audience had dropped to sleep. He 
then laid aside his paper, and lighting his 
pipe, came and stood over his daughter, 
as she still sat spinning; while his guests 
one by one sought the dormitories ap- 
pointed for them, He stood looking at 
her fondly and proudly. Notwithstand- 
ing her preéccupied manner, it was evident 
that the damsel had bestowed more than 
ordinary care on her dress that evening, 
and the*circumstance did not escape her 
father’s observation. 

“T like to see my girl dressed so neatly, 
and looking so well,” said he. “ Did you 
expect Guart to-night, Elizabeth?” 

“No,” replied she, without looking up. 

“T did, though; I wonder what has 
detained the boy.” 

“ Perhaps,” suggested Elizabeth, coldly, 
“he has been drinking with some of his 
wild companions,” 

“Nay, now, Elizabeth,” said Wolfert, 
“you wrong the boy; you first drive him 
away by your coldness, and then com- 
plain that he seeks other company.” 

“T do not complain,” said Elizabeth. 
“Guart Van Brunt is nothing to me; let 
him keep what company he will.” 

Wolfert smoked his pipe for some min- 
utes in silence, then resumed, in a tone 
of some severity: “’Tis time this state 
of things were ended, Guart Van Brunt 
makes you a good offer, and, if you would 
not awaken your father’s displeasure, you 
will accept it. Such chances come not 
twice in a girl’s lifetime.” 

“Father,” said Elizabeth, bending low 
over her wheel, “I cannot accept it. I 
love Philip; I have promised to be his 
wife, and if Guart Van Brunt were made 
of gold, I would not marry him.” 

“Don’t name Philip to me!” said her 
father, angrily. “I hate the whole tribe 
of Van Tassels, Guart is the man for 
me. But I shall leave him to plead his 
own cause. I cannot think why he came 
not up here to-night, as he promised, 
Now put up your wheel, get thee to bed, 
and think well on what I have said.” 

With these words, the landlord turned 
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away; and having heaped some more 
wood on the fire, and carefully locked 
and bolted the door, he retired to his 
chamber, where his wife had already en- 
sconced herself in her nightcap. 

Elizabeth then laid aside her wheel, 
and sat down before the fire, her arms 
folded on her bosom, and her eyes fixed 
on the flickering flame. There she sat 
for some time, her thoughts on her absent 
lover, and every thought a prayer for his 
welfare. For Elizabeth’s gentle patience 
sprang not from natural amiability, but 
from a firm reliance on Him who doeth 
all things well, and to whose care and 
guidance she had committed all her ways. 

At length the house became still as 
death, save for the ticking of the old 
clock. Then Elizabeth arose, and put 
out the lamp. A moment after, a low 
whistle was heard outside. Elizabeth 
crept noiselessly to the door, and hastily 
opening it, was clasped in the arms of 
Philip Van Tassel. It could scarcely, 
however, be called a warm embrace, for 
the young man's breath was frozen in 
icicles upon his beard and hair, and his 
shaggy coat sparkled all over with shining 
particles of frost. The poor fellow was 
chilled through and through, having been 
lingering about the house for an hour or 
two, waiting until the preconcerted sig- 
nal of putting out the light should inform 
him when the family had retired to rest. 
But Elizabeth drew him to the fire, which 
still burned cheerily, and chafed his 
numbed hands in her own, so soft and 
warm ; and in a very short time his half- 
frozen frame was in a glow. 

What passionate words passed between 
the lovers—what tender embraces, what 
earnest breathings of love, what sighs, 
what tears, what vows of unchanging 
faithfulness, what cheering accents of 
hope and comfort, mingled with sad pre- 
sentiments of evil—it is needless to re- 
late. The well-known obstinacy of Wol- 
fert Van Dusen’s character rendered their 
prospects very doubtful; but the obsta- 
cles thrown in the way of their union 
seemed only to endear them more and 
more to each other. 

How long they sat, clasped in each oth- 
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er’s arms, drinking in each other’s words, 
striving to utter, in one brief interview, 
all the deep thoughts and inexpressible 
longings of many sad weeks of absence, 
they knew not: but on a sudden they 
were startled by the sound of hurried 
footsteps on the hard, crackling ice-crust 
outside. Thinking it was some. belated 
traveler, who would inevitably call up her 
father, Elizabeth hurried her lover into 
her own little room, which overlooked 
the backyard, and then sat down by the 
now smouldering fire, to wait for the sum- 
mons to open the door. No such sum- 
mons came, however ; but after the lapse 
of a few minutes there came a cry, a wild 
scream, instantly stifled, and dying away 
in indistinct murmurs. 

Elizabeth started up, dreading she 
knew not what, and flew to her lover's 
arms for protection; but as the sound 
was repeated again and again, they be- 
came sensible that it was the startled, 
despairing ery of chickens disturbed on 
their roost, and proceeded from her fa- 
ther’s poultry-yard. 

In the Albany of those days it was the 
fashion for the young men of that de- 
scription denominated “fast,” to sally 
forth at dead of night, and rob some hen- 
roost in the neighborhood; and, with the 
booty thus obtained, hasten to some se- 
cret place of rendezvous, and there with 
their own hands roast and boil and bake 
and fry, and so feast in glorious style. 
So far from any disgrace attaching to 
these midnight depredations, they were 
matter of vainglorious boasting to the 
fast youths themselves, and of lenient, 
half-laughing censure to their seniors— 
saving only the person singled out to be 
victimized, who seldom relished the joke. 
The amount of glory accruing from such 
exploits was in proportion to the dexter- 
ity displayed in eluding the vigilance of 
the owners, and getting off with the 
booty undetected. 

It happened that on this New Year's 
Eve, a party of choice spirits, scions of 
some of the first families of Albany—the 
Schuylers, the Bleeckers, the Vanderhey- 
dens and others—had.met for a carousal, 
to see the Old Year out and the New 
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Year in. As the evening advanced, and 
the wine had circulated pretty freely, a 
proposal was made to climb the slippery 
sides of Pinkster Hill, and rob the well- 
stocked hen-roosts of mine host of the 
“Golden Horse.” Some objected, on ac- 
count of the bright moonlight, the uncer- 
tain footing, and the crackling of the icy 
surface, which rendered the chances of 
detection much greater; but, on the prin- 
ciple that the greater the danger the 
greater the honor, these objections were 
overruled, and the party, six in number, 
sallied forth, about “the very Witching 
time of night.” 

Reaching the place with some difficulty, 
and observing neither sound nor light, 
(for the lovers had not dared to relight 
the lamp lest its glare should attract 
attention) they entered the yard, and 
began the work of destruction. Swiftly, 
silently, and with the skill of experi- 
ence, each man seized his pair of fowls, 
and having wrung their necks, deposited 
them in a large corn-basket, which they 
had brought for the purpose. The whole 
operation occupied but a few minutes; 
and the young men exchanged whispered 
congratulations at the success of their raid, 
as the twelve fat, heavy fowls which Mis- 
tress Van Dusen had hoped to set be- 
fore her guests lay quivering in the 
basket. 

They were in the act of emerging from 
the gate with their prize, when Philip 
Van Tassel, armed with a huge stick, 
burst out upon them from the back door. 
He attempted to shut the gate upon them, 
but, with a dash and a bound, the depre- 
dators flew past him, before he could effect 
his purpose. 

There was an empty wood-sleigh stand- 
ing in front of the tavern, the owner of 
which, having been late in disposing of 
his load, had put up his team, and taken 
up his quarters for the night at the “Golden 
Horse.” 

On to this sleigh the reckless youths 
flung their basket, and springing on them- 
selves, with the quickness of thought 
started it down the hill. On, on it dashec, 
with frightful velocity, the mad-brained 
fellows standing up, clinging to the stakes 
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and toeach other, affording a specimen 
extraordinary of “riding downhill.” But 
Philip Van Tassel was not to be so baulk- 
ed; he knew they must stop at the foot 
of the hill; and hastily pulling off his 
boots, that his thick woollen stockings 
might afford him a surer foothold on the 
icy surface, he started on a run down the 
hill. 

When he reached the bottom, he found 
the sleigh scattered in fragments about 
the walls of the old Dutch Church, against 
which it had dashed with terrific violence. 
The chickens, and the basket that con- 
tained them, were picturesquely dotted 
over the white ground, and the young 
fellows were in the act of picking them- 
selves up, with sundry “ahs!” and 
“ohs!” and rubbing of knees and elbows 
—all, save one, who, stunned by the fall, 
lay motionless upon the snow. Some of 
his companions shook him and attempted 
to raise him, while others made haste to 
pick up the chickens; but, seeing Philip 
close at hand, with several other persons 
who had been roused by the noise, hasten- 
ing after him, the heroes made a virtue 
of necessity, and fled—leaving their 
wounded friend, the corn-basket, and the 
chickens, as trophies in the hands of their 
pursuers. They were all (that is, the 
trophies) conveyed up the hill again to 
the “Golden Horse.” 

By the time they reached the inn, the 
wounded man was so far recovered as 
to be able to walk. He was a young 
man of good figure and prepossessing ap- 
pearance, and his velvet coat, lace ruffles, 
and silver shoe-buckles betokened afflu- 
ence. But having bled profusely from 
the mouth and nose, his face was so 
smeared with blood as tobe undistin- 
guishable, Well would it have been for 
him had it remained so; for, on the ap- 
plication of a little water by the kind 
hands of Mistress Van Dusen, there were 
revealed the well-known features of Guart 
Van Brunt. 

Wolfert Van Dusen was thunderstruck 
—nhay, more, he was grieved, wounded, 
cut to the heart. That his intended 
son-in-law should have conspired with 
these wild fellows to rob his hen- 
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roosts—that he should have sought to 
make him, Wolfert Van Dusen, the 
subject of a “ chicken-frolic’—that he 
should, worst of all, have failed in the 
attempt, and been ignominiously exposed 
before all the neighbors—oh ! it was too 
much, Being a man of prompt action, 
he strode up to the shame-struck and 
crestfallen young man, whose feelings, 
on being thus exposed before his mistress 
and his rival, may, as the newspapers say, 
be better imagined than described, and, 
seizing him by the shoulders, pushed him 
to the door. 

“Get out of my house, Guart Van 
Brunt!” said he, “and never again darken 
my doors! Hence! Home with you.” 

With these words, which might have 
been addressed to a dog, he thrust him 
out ; but seeing the poor fellow was real- 
ly too weak to take care of himself, he 
relented so far as to call his ostler, and 
desire him to see Guart home. Turning 
back into the kitchen, he observed his 
daughter leaning, pale and agitated, on 
her mother’s arm, and Philip Van Tassel 
standing beside her. As he contrasted 
the open, manly front of the latter with 
the hang-dog look of the detected chick- 
en-stealer, he felt in his heart that he had 
done wrong to come between his daughter 
and the man of her choice. 

“Philip Van Tassel,” said he, “it is to 
you I owe the preservation of my prop- 
erty this night, and I thank you heartily 
for it. I thank you, too, for the discovery 
I have just made of the true character of 
Guart Van Brunt. A rascal! a scamp! 
with his revels and his chicken-frolics! 
But there is one thing I would like to 
have explained; and it is to you, Eliza- 
beth,” bending his eyes severely upon 
her as he spoke, “that I look for an ex- 
planation. How came Philip Van Tassel, 
whom I had forbidden the house, to be 
on the spot, at midnight, just in the nick 
of time ?” 

Elizabeth hung her head, her cheek 
flushed scarlet: she made no reply. But 
Philip boldly stepped forward. “It is 
true,” said he, “that you had forbidden 
your daughter and me to meet; but love 
is stronger-than a father’s commands ; we 
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were dying to see each other, and I per- 
suaded Elizabeth to admit me after you 
had retired to rest. It is the first time 
we have met since you parted us; and 
the fault was entirely mine, if any 
fault there was in the matter.” And 
Philip took the damsel’s hand, and drew 
it lovingly and protectingly within his 
own, 

“No,” said Wolfert Van Dusen, “ the 
fault was mine, in refusing to make her 
the wife of an honest man, and promis- 
ing her to a—a scoundrel. Take her, 
Philip—she is yours; and God’s blessing 
be upon you both. And—and tell your 
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father that we'll say no more about that 
load of hay—maybe ‘twas all a mistake, [ 
believe you'll make her a good husband— 
a better, at all events, than Guart Van 
Brunt, the scamp! the villain!” 

Here the old clock in the corner struck 
one, which reminded them that a new 
year had begun, The congratulations 
of the season were exchanged, and to 
two at least of the party, whose hearts 
overflowed with gratitude to the Giver 
of every good and perfect gift, the dawn 
of 1768 was emphatically a Happy New 
Year. 
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ABOUT ISLANDS. 


Istanps are the gems of the ocean. In 
early times princes did not disdain to 
search for these jewels in the remotest 
seas. Many such, though scarce bigger 
than a man’s hand, were worth a king’s 
_ ransom, 

But what is an island ? 


Strabo did not hesitate to say, “ Per- 
ception and experience alike inform us 
that the earth we inhabit is an island.” 
And perhaps it is, though situated in a 


waveless sea, Nevertheless, our school- 
boy definition, “» portion of land sur- 
rounded by water,” is more to the point; 
yet in the present advanced stage of phys- 
ical geography we are justified in attempt- 
ing even something better. It would be 
quite as true to say that an island is a sub- 
merged mountain. This, indeed, is the 
only description allowable in certain cases. 
The Scotch peasantry around Loch Awe 
caught at this notion, and framed a tradi- 
tion to account for the existence of those 
romantic isles which nestle in the bosom 
of the loch. Mr. Hammerton, in his 
poems on Loch Awe, gives the tradition, 
from which we learn that those isles were 
once the crests of pastoral hills in an 
Arcadian Valley, presided over by one 
Bera, a sort of coarse Diana, through 
whose negligence a magic fountain among 
the hills overflowed and changed the vale 
into a lake. 

In the Old Testament the word “ isl- 


and” is chiefly employed by the Proph- 
ets, and its general meaning is any habit- 
able place, as opposed to water (Is. xliv. 
15). Hence the term applies second- 
arily to any maritime district. It is so 
used of the shore of the Mediterranean 
(Is. xx. 6) and the coasts of Asia Minor 
and Greece, the latter being termed the 
“Tsles of Elishah,” celebrated for its 
“blue and purple.” (Hzek. xxvii. 7.) In 
only one place (Hsther x. 1) perhaps, 
does the word have its modern meaning. 
In this case we read that “ Ahasuerus 
laid a tribute upon the land, and upon 
the isles of the sea.” Where it is said 
(Is. xiii. 22) that “ the wild beasts of the 
islands shali cry in their desolate houses,” 
the reference is simply to the desert 
places of Idumea. That the word must 
have been so used by Isaiah we infer 
from the declaration, (Is. xlii. 15) “Iwill 
make the rivers islands” —that is, dry and 
barren places. 

Mountains are as numerous in the sea as 
out of it. ‘Fire islands” are the blazing 
peaks of submerged volcanoes which lift 
themselves above the waves as the Andes 
lift themselves above the vapory veil of 
the clouds. If we could descend along 
the sides of these oceanic heights we 
might find them encircled by zones re- 
producing with more or less intensity all 
the phenomena that characterize the 
slopes of the Appenines and the Alps. 
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What wonders might we there behold! 
What beautiful groves swaying to and 
fro in the soft, amethystine light! There 
the ocean flora run riotously through the 
chromatic scale, the carnival of color is 
perpetual, and the deep-sea fruits are ever 
ripening on their graceful stems. 

Yet we call these submerged mountains 
islands, and are unable to get free of the 
illusion, until we see one of them, like the 
peak of Teneriffe, which, as if not con- 
tent with its soaring in the lower deep, 
shoots up above the surface of the sea 
as graceful as a church spire, and rises 
to the giddy height of nine thousand feet. 

Still many islands cannot be ranked in 
the mountainous class, being nothing 
more than patches of continents that are 
not covered by the rolling waves, Others 
are deltas formed by the drainage of great 
continental streams, and still others are 
portions of the mainland that have been 
isolated by the action of the sea. A most 
notable example of this class is found in 
“that nook-shotton isle of Albion,” which 
was once, as actual surveys prove, a part 
of the Continent of Europe, so that aman 
could walk over dry shod. The water 
flowing from the English Channel to the 
German Ocean passes through a trough 
of solid rock, which, in the long ages, 
was hollowed out by the rushing tide. 

Notwithstanding we have so many 
acknowledged facts, the question of insa- 
lar formation is by no means settled. 
Local causes do not explain everything. 
Many islands owe their origin to earth- 
quakes, and others to volcanic action, 
many, of the volcanic class, having been 
known to appear and disappear in a sin- 
gle day, thus throwing navigators into 
perplexity and doubt. Some of these 
modern formations have even become 
permanent features in the ocean view. 
The ancient volcanic eruptions, however, 
have most generally been attended with 
fixed results, Many islands are nothing 
more than cones of solid trap-rock, 
thrown up from the bottom of the sea, 
while others seem to be the result of 
some tremendous abrading force moving 
irresistibly across the face of the earth. 
We cannot in some instances well ex- 
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plain the peculiar distribution of islands 
without reference to a general convul- 
sion. Whoever carefully studies a good 
continental map will observe two things: 
First, that, in a. multitude of cases 
amounting almost to a general rule, the 
capes point nearly toward the South; 
and, second, that groups of islands are 
also found nearly south of alllarge bodies 
of land. Or otherwise, that in whatever 
part of the world we may be situated, as 
we proceed southward, we find the land 
tapering away and terminating in islands, 
This is thought to indicate that at least a 
large portion of the islands are the prod- 
ucts of some general force which was 
in operation in primeval times. But 
whatever view we take, we can hardly 
be so fanciful as those Welsh people who 
suppose that the loose boulders found 
scattered abroad were dropped by 
giants out of the openings of their wick- 
er baskets, as, armed with this rude am- 
munition, they strode to meet their foes. 
Many islands might indeed have been 
put where they are by industrious Titans, 
especially since Atlas, single-handed, up- 
held the world; but if we are to indulge 
in fancy atall, we might as well suppose— 
so beautiful and enchanting are some ocean 
isles—that they came down from heaven 
just as they are, like the New Jerusalem. 

Yet the truth in connection with some 
islands is as strange as any fiction. Such 
are the Coral Islands, the work of the: 
Polypus, who wrought through countless 
ages, constructing what was both his in- 
tegument and his tomb. Slowly the vast 
mausoleum rose—some say at the rate: 
of an inch in a hundred years—until the 
top emerged from the waves, presenting 
a monument more enduring than that of 
royal Cheops. Then out of the sepulchre- 
eventually came life. 

‘The whole process is beautifully de- 
scribed by Montgomery in his poem of" 
“the Pelican Island,” who shows how 
the reef rises from the sea and ultimate- 
ly becomes a fit habitation for man. An- 
other has done the same thing, though 
less in detail, and after describing the 
building of the island, and the accumula- 
tion of vegetable mould, says: 
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“ Long ages pass—those isles 
Have grown maturely fair; 
Green forests wave, and summer smiles, 
And human homes are there, 


“ And in the sunset calms 
Swim out with laughing ease 
Shoals of girls from the Isle of Palms 
In tranquil southern seas.” 


Then there are the “ Ice Islands,” form- 
ed in the dark, cold north, where “ the 
rain cometh down and the snow from 
heaven,” yet producing no “bud,” and 
giving no “seed to the sower” or “bread 
to the eater,” the elements being resolved 
into ice which nature piles up among the 
polar hills. But a day comes when the 
vast glacier moves toward the sea, feels 
the beat of the ocean’s pulse, and launches 
away, drifting toward the south, all its 
pinnacles rejoicing in the sun, These 
mighty voyagers gleam upon the page 
of Cowper as upon the canvas of Brad- 
ford and Church : 


“What view we now? More wonders still? 
Behold! 

Like burnished brass they shine, of beaten 
gold; 3 

And all around the pearl’s pure splendor 
shown, 

And all around the ruby’s fiery glow.” 


But ice islands are not the only float- 
ing islands. We read that on the rivers 
of China they form the poor man’s con- 
venience and house. A bamboo raft, cov- 
ered with rich soil, soon becomes a min- 
iature Eden, upon which he builds his 
habitation. Then he trains up his vine 
over the doorway, grows his vegetables 
and flowers, and, when it suits him, 
drifts with the tide. But perhaps the 
reader will hardly give me credit for the 
last example of this kind I have to ad- 
duce. Nevertheless, it rests on very an- 
cient authority that Delos, the birthplace 
and favorite isle of Apollo, floated under 
the sea until it was brought to the surface 
by Neptune, who designed it as an asy- 
lum for Latona and her forthcoming son, 
the progeny of Jove. It was.as conven- 
ient as the ark among the bulrushes of 
the Nile. 
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The literature of islands is invested 
with all the charms of romance. How 
wonderfully tricksy is Shakspeare's play 
of “The Tempest.” That was a fortu- 
nate gale which cast the ship of his patron, 
Lord Southampton, upon a narrow isl- 
and of the American coast. The tropic 
storm was of short duration, yet it gave 
us a Tempest whose notes will never die 
away. Shakspeare fills the very air 
with magic. Byron, too, gives us some 
charming pictures of island life in his 
poem on that subject. In one place he 
makes Nenha say : 


“ How pleasant were the sons of Toobanai, 

When summer’s sun went down the coral 
bay! 

Come, let us to the islet’s softest shade— 

And hear the warbling birds. 

The wood-dove from the forest’s depths shall 
coo 

Like voices of the god from Bolotoo.” 


Island life has possessed a peculiar 
charm in all ages. It was on an island 
that the ancients located the abode of 
happy departed spirits. And Homer in 
the Odyssey, describing the fabled At- 
lantis, says, “There the life of mortals 
must be easy; there is no snow nor win- 
ter, nor much rain, but Ocean is ever 
sending up the shrilly breathing Zephyrus 
to refresh man,” 

What person has not at some period 
of his life grown weary of the populous 
city and sighed for a home in a sunny 
spot, far away from the abodes of men, 
where 


“The blind old bard of Scio’s rocky isle” 


imagines the life of mortals to be so 
easy? Crusoe is the hero of every badg- 
ered schoolboy. Yet these desires, when 
achieved by some sudden stroke of for- 
tune, seldom or never bring satisfaction. 
Selkirk on Juan Fernandez was indeed 
monarch of all he surveyed; but what is 
a king without subjects and a crown? 
The charms of solitude are perhaps no- 
where so poorly appreciated as on islands. 
For a little while it is easy to remain 
contented alone. Cicero, writing to his 
friend Atticus, says, “ Nothing can be 
more delightful than this solitude; noth- 
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ing more charming than this country 
place, the neighboring shore, and the 
view of the sea, In the lonely islands 
of Astura, on the shore of the Tyrrhe- 
nian sea, no human being disturbs me; 
and when early in the morning I retire 
to the leafy recesses of some thick and 
wild wood I do not leave it till evening.” 
Yet island life must not be too solitary. 
It needs to be supported at times by ge- 
nial society. The face of man must sharp- 
en the countenance of his friend. With 
a cultivated and observing companion, it 
is well to be shut up most anywhere for 
atime. We must, however, insist upon 
one thing, namely, that the island be 
not too large. Sebastian said of Shak- 
speare’s island: “I think he [the Duke] 
will carry this island home in his pocket 
and give it to his son.” In such a place 
the 
“Sweet siesta of a summer day, 
The tropic afternoon of Toobanai,” 


may possibly prove all the poets imag- 
ine it to be. Torquil had good grounds 
for satisfaction when, in his ocean retreat, 


“By Nenha’s side he sat and watched the 
waters— 
Nenha, the sunflower cf the island daugh- 
ters.” 


Caliban did not understand what he 
gained by companionship. He com- 
plained of Prospero, who made him his 
vassal, saying “this island’s mine.” Yet 
he gained more than he lost. However 
thick the berries in his water, he needed 
& companion, though that companion 
were his lord. 

One of the most notable examples of 
this longing for the seclusion of islands 
is found in the Bishop Tegner’s beautiful 
Saga of “ Frithiof,” a poem of deep power 
and imperishable beauty. In the course 
of his efforts to persuade the lady Inge- 
borg to fly with him from Sweden, Frith- 
iof says: 

“Oh, my beloved! warmer sunshine glows 

Than our pale light above the snowy hills; 

And we can find a fairer heaven than here, 

Where gentle stars with godlike beam glance 
down, 

And in the happy, balmy summer night 
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Watch in the laurel-groves each happy pair 

Full far my father, Thorsten, Viking’s son, 

Wandered in warfare; and full oft he told 

By blazing hearth, through the long winter 
nights, 

Of southern ocean, with its islands fair ; 

Green groves reflected in the shining waves. 


There grapes in heavy clusters on the vine 
Hang purple red, and ripe as thy sweet lips; 
There, Ingeborg, we'll found beyond the waves 
Another Northland, fairer far than here ; 
And, with our faithful love, rejoice once more 
Deserted shrines and temples, and delight, 
With mortal fondness, the forgotten gods. 
Then if some mariner, with flapping sail, 
(For there no storms engage) drift past our 
isle 
By rosy sunset, and with joyous gaze 
Look from the ruddy ocean to the strand, 
Then on the temple’s threshold shall he see 
Thee, a new Freya (her, methinks, they name 
In their tongue, Aphrodite.) 


But even here this dariag Frithiof does 
not promise to be satisfied; but after life 
is ended, and he goes with his beloved 
to the Halls of Valhalla, the Northman’s 
heaven, he proposes to make an occa- 
sional excursion to a still more agreeable 
spot, and this spot an isle, assuring In- 
geborg: 
“On some fair sea-surrounded isle 
I'd build for thee a bower of love, 
And there the time away we'd while, 
Midst golden fruits in shadowy grove. 
And when, with clear and lovely ray, 
Valhalla’s sun illumed the plain, 
Back to the gods we'd take our way, 
But long to reach our isle again.” 


But however island life may appear in 
theory, it is, confessedly, somewhat dif- 
ferent in fact. When we look into the 
history of islands, we are sometimes ap- 
palled. From time immemorial, many of 
these romantic spots have been filled with 
the habitations of cruelty. The debase- 
ment of insular people appears to have 
been as ancient as Chronos himself. In 
those islands where nature has been the 
most lavish in her gifts, there has been 
the poorest returns, Beauty begets only 
beastliness, and seclusion, instead of gen- 
erating great thoughts, fosters vice. It 
would prove too sad a work to trace the 
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effects of insular life upon morals and 
religion, Islanders, in most respects, 
usually lag behind the great body of men 
in the world’s race. The best exceptions 
to the general rule are found in those 
islands which lie in close relations to con- 
tinents, or, like the British Isle, stretch 
out into continental forms. A fair de- 
velopment comes best with unlimited 
space. A diminutive territory, thoroughly 
insulated, tends powerfully to moral, po- 
litical, and religious death. The decay 
of the population of the Sandwich Isl- 
ands has recently been complained of, 
yet this is the fate of small communities 
the world over. The Hawaiian Islands 
are large enough for a nursery, but too 
small for a nation. In such garden-spots 
as these there are sometimes more mon- 
stersthan men. However fruitful in ma- 
terial products, they yield less force than 
they consume; and if prolific as cradles, 
they teem more bountifully as graves. 
The Icelanders stand prominent among 
those insulated people who have at times 
displayed considerable mental power, and 
yet all their culture was carried with 
them from the Continent to that seclud- 
ed isle. When the stimulus of Europe 
ceased to be felt, letters at once began to 
decline. Too much seclusion tends to 
cramp all the powers of both the indi- 
vidual and the nation. Ireland was once 
favored with a culture which far exceed- 
ed that of Britain, and yet the lights of 
learning died out. Iona was the home 
of scholars for a time, but it proved too 
remote from the world’s highway. Learn- 
ing and religion both attain to the highest 
excellence in’ those parts of the world 
where all the forces of civilized society 
meet and jostle one another. Supersti- 
tion, vice, and sin to-day find some of 
their strongest retreats in remote islands 
of the sea. Yet it must be remembered 
that continental forms often produce sim- 
ilar effects. Seclusion works out the 
same result, whether it be in the centre 
of Africa, or in the heart of the South 
Sea. But it is the more likely to occur 
in islands lying far away from the beaten 
track, which the great tides of life and 
thought never reach. Yet we occasion- 
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ally find alleged cases of innocence and 
happiness as the result of insular life, 
One of the Hebrides, called St. Kilda, 
forms an example of this kind, where an- 
cient customs are preserved as safely as 
fliés in amber. Martin, in his account of 
the island—which excited in Dr. Johnson 
the desire to visit the Hebrides—says 
that “the inhabitants of St. Kilda are 
much happier than the generality of man- 
kind, being almost the only people in the 
world who feel the sweetness of true lib- 
erty. What the condition of the people 
in the golden age is feigned by the poets 
to be, theirs really is. I mean, in inno- 
cency and simplicity, purity and mutual 
love, and cordial friendship, free from so- 
licitous care.” But, notwithstanding this 
account of the people, St. Kilda, at the 
very time the author wrote, was suffering 
from a most remarkable superstition. 

The political influence of islands, too, 
seldom appears considerable. Great Brit- 
ain forms an exception, being practically 
a part of the Continent, and adding vast 
resources to ahappy situation. The Brit- 
ish rule to-day extends around the globe, 
yet it is easy to predict that England will 
finally lose this vast power. It is not in 
the nature of things that India, British 
America, and Australia should always re- 
main tributary to the people of so insig- 
nificant a domain. When the true order 
is established and the populations get 
their balance, it would be more reasonable 
to look for Balmoral Castle on the banks 
of the Ganges, or Parliament at Bombay. 
The mountain will not go to Mahomet, 
nor will the sun deign to circle around 
the moon. We have ajready referred to 
the remark of the sailor in Shakspeare’s 
“Tempest,” who conjectured that the 
Duke might carry the island home in his 
pocket. And the remark may be taken 
to mean something more than a jest. 
Kings, and Presidents too, have a habit 
of looking upon such things as fit sub- 
jects of annexation. In this respect they 
are true to nature, 

Yet say what we may about the influ- 
ence of insular life, it has always possessed 
attractions. Weary of the stiff conven- 
tional forms of society, men sigh for 
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seclusion, for a simple mode of life, and 
for opportunities of communion with na- 
ture. In acurious collection of Japanese 
lyrical odes, recently from the press in 
an English dress, we find one, written at 
the beginning of the fourteenth century, 
which runs as follows: 


“Oh! that throughout an endless life 
I might in peace dwell, far from strife! 
Forever watch the fishing yawl, 
And view the net’s abundant hawl: 
How fair to me, 
How pleasant such a lot would be.” 


This is the utterance of one sick of 
artificial society, more than five hundred 
years ago, and yet the language sounds 
perfectly natural to-day. It is this feel- 
ing which makes men sigh for a lodge in 
some vast wilderness, or a rock in the 
midst of the sea. To such the plainest 
spot appears beautiful. 


“For life—on such a narrow isle as this, 
Argues a mind at peace.” 


The author of the Isles of Loch Awe, 
who has already been attended to, seems 
almost to think that the dead should con- 
sider it a privilege to rest upon an island; 
at least upon one of those of his favorite 
lake, which he calls “such a happy colony 
of death,” and of which he again says; 


“ Tnishail 
May be indeed an island of the blest, 
With narrow dwellings sprinkled on the 
green, 
A hamlet filled with peaceful islanders.” 


In such a place, hopeful and receptive 
minds are net slow to discover both ben- 
efits and beauties, Alexander Smith, 
wandering for a brief summer in the 
rocky island of Skye, almost imagined 
himself in paradise. This is in accord- 


ance with the remark of Goethe: “ Let 
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no one say that reality lacks poetical in- 
terest.” It is both the custom and the 
right of such characters to see what they 
please. To the mind of the poet there 
are no asymptotes in nature. Extremes 
always meet; barrenness itself finally 
running into beauty. 

But it demands no violent strain upon 
the imagination in order to discover rare 
attractions among islands, The poorest 
sandy holm in the sea, tufted with green 
beach-grass, forms a picture; but when 
we sail through the “ thousand islands” 
of the St. Lawrence, we revel in a feast 
of beauty—each isle appearing in the 
spring-time like a huge emerald, and in 
the autumn finding a parallel only in the 
gorgeous lights of the Labrador spar. 
Nor is there a spot that is without attrac- 
tion for some, from New Zealand to Spitz- 
bergen, and from Borneo to the Aleutian 
Isles. 

Time would fail us to recite the memo- 
ries which rise up at the mention of many 
isles, such as Rhodes and Tristan d' Acuna, 
Malta and Taheita, St. Helena and Pat- 
mos, where John saw through the open 
gates of heaven, And this reference to 
the Apostle reminds us finally of that 
declaration—the idea of which never 
entered the calculation of the common 
geographer—that the most lovely isles are 
one day to disappear, and that at last 
there will be no one spot favored more 
than another, the whole earth being filled 
with the presence of the Lord. As St. 
John mused upon the shore of Patmos and 
looked forth over the blue Aigean waves, 
he was carried away by a vision, in which 
“there was no more sea.” The remotest 
dweller in the sea will then be forever 
unislanded; and the “new earth” will 
furnish a home for only one family, the 
unbroken group of the children of God. 


THE TITAN. 


Au, miserable me! I swing and feel 

No limit to my woe. Long years have 
crawled, 

Long sleepless ages, o’er me, and I still 


Feel the strong pulse of life. I call aloud, 

But hear alone the wolf-blast on the peak, 

And see the gleaming, tearing fangs that 
flash 
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From the cold crags around me; cold, sharp 


crags 

That grin in horrid rage, and long to crunch 

This frame and eat sharp way into my heart. 

I wish to die! I, Titan as I am, 

Immortal as yon pitiless Zeus, I wish 

To die or harden into stone. For stone 

Feels no fierce beat of life like wretched me, 

That feels to suffer. Wretched, wretched me! 

Who in Olympian Fields hath known such 
pangs 

As wrench this heart! 
moan 

For am I not a god? and gods disdain 

To tell their sorrow. Yet I look around 

And see no pity. I, who pitied man, 

Can see no pity. I, who seized the fire 

Even from the wheel of Helios as he slept, 

Low in the Olympian vale, to give one spark 

Of its immortal essence to the hearts 

That moved my pity—I, one pendulum 

Of ice, swing shivering here to icy blasts, 

And long for even one flash. O wretched 
me! 

Most wretched of Immortals‘ 
winds, 

And smother your keen voices! hear me, crags, 

And cease to thrust your poisonous teeth 
within 

This throbbing flesh! I ask, and I command ; 

For am I not your master, you my slaves ? 

Oh! that I could one instant free myself! 

With one full torrent of my breath, these lips 

Would waft you back, ye blasts, and with 
one shock ~ 

This arm would rend you, crags, in fragments 
rend 

Your pitiless hearts! But all in vain I call. 

The wolfy winds still how]; the cold, cold crags 

Still pierce me! Rocks, all rocks, above, 
around ! 

Come ye, soft Oceanides, and smooth 

These winds with your bland kisses, dew 
these rocks 

With your sweet drops; until this blasted brow 

Feels as it used, when in Posidon’s. car 

I dallied with the naiads, to the strains 

Of Triton-horns, what time the blazing wheel 

Of Helios vanished in the western wave. 

This brow, now scarred with thunder, bore 
aloft 

Green tangles of fresh weeds, and _ silver 
shells, 

And I did list the murmuring of those shells, 

And love the fairy minstrel that did play 

Such: tricksy music, And when smiled 
Selene, F 


But yet I must not 


Hear me, 
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I, in my diamond sandals, oft did tread 

The dancing path that lay athwart the sea, 

And mark the fisher’s boat, and think how 
far 

His little window sent its star-like gleam 

From the warm flame I gave him! Wretched 
me! 

That flame hath blazed the eye to shrivel my 
heart. 

The eye of pitiless Zeus, Ah, tyrant, thou 

Dost cause the woes I suffer! Still think’st 
thou 

To humble this immortal, Titan heart ? 

I tell thee, tyrant, I will hurl my scorn 

Full in thy front, yea, though the sharpest 
dart 

That ever flashed from thy grand gis stung 

My lips in hurling! Forge thy fiercest bolt! 

Ay, tell thy slave, fierce Brontes, in his den 

Of AXtna, to shape red his fleetest shaft 

To burn and quiver in my quivering flesh ; 

Still will I hang in this my prison-chasm, 

And cast disdain upon thee. Me, to tell 

My secret—me! I say to thee, O Zeus! 

That sooner than this tongue shall tell it thee 

So that thou still shall reign—I tell thee, 
Zeus, 

T’'ll roll away the dreary, dreary hours 

In these dark crags, forever! ‘Thou would’st 
chain 

Thy arm, with all its grand Cyclopean bolts, 

They grim throne,.so that the Olympian 

il 

No more would shake with thunders of thy 
wrath, 

To know my secret. Themis told it not 

That I should tell it thee! Now hear me, 
Zeus! 

Hang all the crags around me, call thy bird 

To feed upon my heart, yet will I free 

Myself from thy fierce power, and see thee 
fall 

From thy Olympian Mount. It is not hope 

That I did give to mortals, but the clear 

Foreknowledge which I took away, that 
shows 

Thy doom to me. | Yes, tyrant, yes, thy doom, 

Unless thou learn’st the secret from my lips! 

Thou sought'st to please me with Pandora! ho, 

I saw thy shallow purpose! Thou did’st rob, 

Ay rob—dost like that, Zeus?—did’st rob 
poor man 

Of the pure fire I gave him once again; 

And this thy vengeance, tyrant. Hear me, 
gods |! 

This king, this paltry king, did rob poor man 

Of what I did return, and hence his wrath! 
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Yes, shiver and shrink upon thy thunderous 
throne! 

Ares, fix thy red glance! gaze, Aphrodite! 

And thou, Athena, see what sire hast thou! 

Ay, mark him tremble, paltry king! thine 
eye, i 

O Hera, turn! let thy scorn wither him! 

Thy mate among the gods, who graspest all 

The thunder of the gods, did’st meanly rob 

Poor shivering mortals! with what deep dis- 
dain 

I look upon thee! point not down on me 

The lightnings of thy brow, mean thief of 
fire! 

Oh! how I loathe thee! mother earth! I feel 

Anew his torments! hark, the vulture comes; 

I hear the beatings of his rapid wings 

Against the crags; the glaring of his eyes 

Kindles the scene! be comes to tear my heart, 

And yet I will not yield; the majesty 

Of my great sorrow cowes him, but he comes. 

Oh! that this hand could clutch that ravening 
beak | 

"'Twould wrench it as the Athenian maiden 
twists 

The violet for her hair! Ah, wretched me! 

One long, long pain! but still I scorn thee, 
Zeus! 
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Tyrant, weak, trembling slave, I hate and 
scorn thee! 

And though thou leavest me lonely on the 
crag, 

The cruel crag, to swing long years away, 

Yet will I reign immortal on the earth, 

The peopled earth, to furnish types for thoso 

To whom the earth for ever is unjust. 

Genius that fires the soul with grandest flame 

Shall all my pangs renew within itself, 

Chained to the winged hound and crag by 
those 

Uplifted by its gifts, there to endure - 

Neglect and poverty. The virtuous great 

Who bear upon their heart the wretched race, 

And feel their bitterest hate and coldest scorn 

Even for their very goodness. Most of all 

I see myself, weak emblem of a God 

Whom man shall crucify, for that He gave 

To man immortal life; for that He wore 

The yoke man should have worn ; for that He 
stood 

Between the race and death, and dared alone 

The fierce wrath sin had drawn upon itself, 

Dying amid his thankless sufferings, 

That thankless man might look on Him and 
live. 


DEAF-MUTE INSTRUCTION, 


Tue practicability of instructing the 
deaf and dumb is one of those modern 
discoveries which, when once revealed, 
seem so simple that we wonder they had 
not been thought of centuries earlier. 
The Greek or Roman who, perhaps every 
day of his life, impressed figures and let- 
ters on wax by means of an engraved 
seal, or used a stamp for coins and med- 
als, never imagined that by similar means 
the great labor of copying his highly 
prized authors could be lessened ; he used 
convex glasses to kindle fire by coficen- 
trating the sun’s rays, without discover- 
jng that such glasses would enlarge the 
power of vision; and he saw the lan- 
guage of pantomime carried to a high 
degree of copiousness and expressive- 
ness, and if he did not use a manual al- 
phabet, at least knew that such an alpha- 
bet was used by the curious, without 
ever suspecting that by either means the 


deaf and dumb could be raised from the 
state of ignorance and legal incapacity 
to which they were abandoned without 
hope. 

Of the social condition of the deaf and 
dumb in ancient times we have but little 
direct evidence. They are mentioned in- 
cidentally as proverbially incapable of 
instruction, and in some ancient codes of 
laws are abridged of their civil rights, as 
being incapable of exercising them intel- 
ligently. The celebrated code of Justin- 
ian classes the deaf and dumb with idiots 
and others, who, disqualified by mental 
or physical incapacity from managing 
their own affairs, were placed under a 
perpetual tutelage. It is remarkable that, 
when this provision is relaxed to meet 
the case of those who, not being deaf from 
birth, were able to read and write, and 
who might give in writing their assent to 
a bargain, or their ratification of a will 
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or deed of emancipation, the exception 
is expressly worded to apply only to 
those who became deaf by sickness or 
accident; for those deaf from birth the 
possibility of learning to read and write 
was not recognized. Yet the same code 
assumes that there was a class of persons 
deaf from birth, who yet had received 
the gift of speech from nature, and who 
were permitted to give legal effect to 
their wishes by speech. This legislation 
for a class that has and can have no ex- 
istence, is a striking indication how crude 
and erroneous were the notions of even 
the learned men of those classical times 
where the deaf and dumb were con- 
cerned. 

That in all times, since the art of writ- 
ing became known, there were persons 
who had become profoundly deaf in 
childhood, yet could read and write, we 
cannot doubt. Nor can we doubt that 
some men in this condition became emi- 
nent as scholars and authors. Yet we 
have no notice of any such cases, A 
multitude of poets, musicians, philoso- 
phers, mathematicians, including some of 
the very highest rank, from Homer to 
Milton and Euler, are recorded to have 
been blind, some from an earlier and 
some from a later period of life, but till 
within a century or two we never read 
of a man of letters who was deaf. Dr. 
Kitto—who performed such eminent 
service in the cause of Biblical illustra- 
tion and criticism, and who was totally 
deaf from the age of twelve—in his ad- 
mirable work, The Lost Senses, while 
he gives biographical sketches of scores 
of distinguished blind men, who lived in 
ancient as well as in modern times, was 
unable to cite an example of a deaf schol- 
ar or writer prior to the comparatively 
recent labors of De l'Epée and others 
who brought this class into notice. Yet 
Dr. Kitto, and Charlotte Elizabeth, and 
James Nack would have been equally 
diligent and successful in letters had the 
possibility of instructing the deaf from 
birth never been discovered. 

The universal opinion of ancient times 
that the deaf and dumb were incapable 
of instruction, is said to have had the 
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sanction of Aristetle, but this opinion 
has been questioned. The more correct 
statement seems to be that the prince of 
Greek philosophers styled the ear the or- 
gan of instruction, and observed that, of 
all sour senses, hearing is the one that 
contributes the most to intelligence and 
knowledge. Hence it appeared to the 
world of men of letters, who for so many 
centuries implicitly deferred to the au- 
thority of Aristotle, that there could be 
no means of beginning the instruction of 
the deaf from birth, while theologians 
held that the words of Paul, Faith comes 
by hearing, excluded them from the pos- 
sibility of religious instruction. It is 
strange that none of the subtle meta- 
physicians of those ages seem to have 
reflected that it only required that there 
should be a language or means of com- 
munication addressed to the eye, and the 
deaf and dumb might by the use of such 
a language be restored to all the blessings 
of social intercourse, and put in possession 
of those stores of knowledge from which 
their misfortune seemed to exclude them. 
If ordinary writing seemed at first sight 
unadapted to that end, from the preju- 
dice which makes us regard it as capable 
of representing sounds only, and not 
ideas; there were other means of com- 
munication well known in those times, 
peculiarly adapted to the case of the deaf 
and dumb. 

That the language of pantomime was 
carried to a high degree of perfection on 
the Roman stage we have the testimony, 
among others, of Cicero, who tells us 
that the accomplished actor Roscius un- 
dertook to render in significant panto- 
mime all the nice varieties of expression 
which the most finished of orators could 
devise. And another writer tells us that 
a kfhg from the borders of the Euxine, 
seeing a pantomimist perform at Rome, 
begged him of Nero, to be used as an 
interpreter with the barbarous nations in 
his neighborhood at home. 

The Italians, ancient and modern, have 
always displayed a striking facility for 
communicating in pantomime. We are 
told that when the suspicious severity 
of Dionysius, the tyrant of Syracuse, made 
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it dangerous for his subjects to con- 
verse by speech, they fell back upon the 
language of pantomime; and to this day, 
the Sicilians, according to travelers, can 
exchange a long series of questions and 
answers without speaking a word. 

It is incredible that the deaf-mutes of 
Rome could live in a community where 
pantomime was generally understood and 
carried to such perfection as is repre- 
sented, without acquiring a considerable 
degree of intellectual development and 
cultivation. That such was the fact may 
also be assumed from a case mentioned 
by Pliny, who informs us that a deaf- 
mute from birth, nearly related to the 
Emperor Augustus, was instructed in 
historical painting, and became very pro- 
ficient in. that art. Eminence in the art 
of painting implies a very considerable 
degree of intellectual cultivation, Yet 
the poet Lucretius, one of the most 
learned men of his learned age, wrote 
that: 

To instruct the deaf no art could ever reach, 
No care improve them and no wisdom teach. 

The manual alphabet now in use was 
well known, at least to the learned and 
curious, many centuries before the in- 
struction of deaf-mutes was thought pos- 
sible. Solomon is supposed to have re- 
ferred to such a mode of furtive commu- 
nication, when he speaks of those who 
“speak with the feet and teach with the 
fingers” (Prov. vi. 13). It is certain that 
manual alphabets were known to the 
Greek and Romans from periods of high 
antiquity. Their ancient manual alpha- 
bets were founded on the ancient signs 
for numbers, made on the fingers, by 
which any numbers up to ten thousand 
could be presented on the hands at once. 
Pliny speaks of an ancient statue of Ja- 
nus at Rome, of which the fingers were 
sculptured in the positions representing 
the numbers three hundred fifty and five, 
the number of days in the lunar year of 
Numa; and Solon is said to have com- 
pared the favorites of kings to the fingers 
of an arithmetician, which in one po- 
sition signified thousands, and in another 
only units. 

Since the ancients possessed all the 
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means now generally used in communi- 
cating with the deaf—writing, panto- 
mime, the manual alphabet, and design— 
it may with probability be assumed that 
some of these may have been used in 
cases earlier than any now known forim- 
parting instruction to here and there an 
isolated deaf-mute. If, however, no at- 
tempts were made to instruct them in the 
palmy days of Greek and Roman learn- 
ing, still less should we look for such ef- 
forts during the long night of ignorance 
and barbarism that followed. Indeed, 
by many of the Northern nations deaf- 
mutes were regarded with superstitious 
horror.* 

The earliest essays in instructing the 
deaf and dumb of which we have any ac- 
count, seem to have been prompted by 
the fact that some persons who had be- 
come deaf after learning to speak had ac- 
quired, in their anxious endeavors to 
keep up a communication with their fam- 
ilies, by close and persevering attention, 
the faculty of reading what was spoken 
to them deliberately and closely face to 
face in the movements of the lips and 
tongue. Such cases are met with in our 
own times, and there is no reason why 
they should not have occurred in all times, 
though I know of no notice of such a fact 
before the 16th century. And a san- 
guine and inventive man, who had seen a 
deaf man capable of understanding by the 
motions of the lips, may have easily been 
led to attempt to teach a deaf-mute to 
communicate in the same mode. We 
shall not insist on the account transmitted 
to us by the Venerable Bede, who tells 
us that a holy man among the Anglo- 
Saxons of the 7th century, known as St. 
John of Beverly, “cured a dumb man by 
blessing him.” The manner of cure be- 
ginning with making him repeat the 
Saxon word gea, (yea) then other letters, 
and words, and finally whole sentences, 
bears a striking resemblance to the process 
now used to teach the deaf to speak 





* Sir Walter Scott, in his Peveril of the 
Peak, speaks of the popular belief that deaf- 
mutes were changelings left by the elves of 
the old Northern Mythology, in place of a 
child they had stolen away. 
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and read on the lips; but Bede, by repre- 
senting the “cure” to have been perform- 
ed in one evening, places the case in the, 
legendary domain of miracles. 

The earliest notice of a deaf-mute able 
to read and write that has been discover- 
ed, is in the writings of Rhodolph Agri- 
cola, an eminent scholar of Germany, who 
died in 1485. He gives no indication of 
the mode of instruction; and it is doubt- 
ful whether this may not have been a 
case in which language had been acquired 
before the loss of hearing. Learned men 
of the next century, who finderstood him 
to speak of a deaf-mute from birth, con- 
sidered the statement incredible; but he 
found a more candid commentator in the 
celebrated Jerome Cardon of Paris, one 
of the most learned men and universal 
geniuses of his time. ‘The task of teach- 
ing a deaf-mute to read and write,” said 
Cardon, “is certainly difficult, but itis not 
impossible. The deaf-mute can conceive 
that the word bread, for example, as it 
stands written, represents the object 
which we point out to him. Just as 
having seen any object; we preserve its 
form in the memory, and can draw a re- 
semblance of it, so the deaf-mute can pre- 
serve in his mind the forms of the written 
characters, and can associate them directly 
with ideas; for spoken words represent 
ideas only by convention, and written 
words can be made to represent them by 
convention. Indeed there are modes of 
writing, as the hieroglyphics, that repre- 
sent ideas, but not words, and the Mime 
of the Romans have shown how ideas 
can be imparted without the use of 
words.” But neither Cardon nor his co- 
temporaries followed out these felicitous 
suggestions, by which the invention of the 
art of deaf-mute instruction might have 
been anticipated for nearly half a cen- 
tury. 

The first whose success in teaching the 
deaf and dumb was so decided as to at- 
tract attention, belongs to Spain, in that 
age when Spain was the leading power 
in Europe. The national mind, fresh in 
victory from the long struggle with the 
Moors, and from the discovery and con- 
quest of the New World, was stimulated 
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to its greatest activity, both political and 
literary. Cotemporary with Lope de 
Vega, Cervantes, and Calderon, was Pedro 
Ponce, the first known instructor of the 
deaf and dumb. Of him very little is 
now known beyond the fact that he was 
a Benedictine monk of Ona, and died in 
1584. In the archives of the convent of 
Ona there has been found a document by 
which Ponce, in devoting his savings to 
the foundation of a chapel, speaks of the 
manner in which he acquired them, by 
teaching the deaf-mute children of several 
nobles and great men, Among these 
were two brothers and a sister of the 
hereditary Constable of Castile (Velasco). 
We have also the testimony of several 
cotemporary writers to his remarkable 
success in this novel undertaking. He 
taught his pupils to speak audibly, as 
well as to understand written language ; 
but we know little as to the methods he 
pursued,* 

The Germans claim that a clergyman 
of Brandenburg, Joachim Pasch, who 
died in 1578, and hence was cotemporary 
with Ponce, had instructed his deaf-mute 
daughter in the doctrines of religion by 


‘means of pictures, with what degree of 


success is not known. 

The second teacher of whose success 
‘we have reliable accounts was also a 
Spaniard, John Paul Bonet. He publish- 
ed a work, “‘ Reduction of Letters, and 
Art of teaching the Deaf and Dumb to 
Speak,” t which is the earliest treatise on 
the art extant. The date of this book is 
1620. Bonet was secretary to a Con- 
stable of Castile, in whose family this ca- 
lamity of deafness, in this case at the age 


* Cotemporary with Ponce was a remark- 
able deaf-mute painter, Juan Fernandez Na- 
varette. Though it does not appear that he 
could communicate in any other way than by 
signs and drawing, we are told that he was 
highly distinguished in his art, and enjoyed 
the special favor of Philip the Second. He 
died 1579, aged less than 60. 

+ There is a copy of this very rare book in 
the library of the New York Institution. The 
fullest review of it in our langnage can be 
read in the American Annals of the Deaf and 
Dumb, vol. iii. p. 200 and on. 
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of two, had again appeared.* Sir Ken- 
elm Digby, an Englishman distinguished 
both as a courtier and soldier and as a 
philosopher, who accompanied Prince 
Charles in his romantic journey into 
Spain in 1623, has transmitted to us an 
account of this “Spanish lord of great 
quality, the younger brother of the Con- 
stable of Castile,” whose general intelli- 
gence, ability to speak intelligibly, and fa- 
cility in reading on the lips, he represents 
as truly marvelous; and probably he in- 
dulges in unconscious exaggeration, as in 
our own times visitors to schools where 
deaf-mutes are taught to speak are very 
apt todo. Still there seems no reason to 
doubt that Ponce and Bonet were decided- 
ly successful both in teaching their pupils 
to speak and to use written language. 
The narrative of Digby is supposed to 
have furnished hints to Dr. John Wallis, 
and other early English teachers. 

For nearly two centuries after the-time 
of Ponce, the art made very little prog- 
ress, Here and there at long intervals 
we read of a man of science and patient 
benevolence who undertook with more 
or less success the instruction, of usually 
but one, and never more than two or 
three deaf-mutes at once. Some were 
prompted by parental affection, some by 
philosephical curiosity and benevolence, 
while there were others who made the 
art a source of gain, practiced under the 
seal of secrecy, and who endeavored to 
monopolize the education of the deaf and 
dumb children of wealthy families, While 
the art of the latter usually died with 
them, the former generally left accounts 
of their processes, which, however, were 
by no means extensively known, for 
several of them tell us that they began 
this novel career without being aware 
that any one had preceded them. One 
of those early instructors was Carion, a 
Spaniard, who is said to have taught, 
among others, a prince of that younger 
branch of the house of Savoy, which, if 
we mistake not, has since succeeded to 





* It is remarkable that Bonet makes no 
mention of the labors of Ponce, who half a 
century before had instructed deaf-mutes be- 
longing to the same noble family. 
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the Sardinian crown, and is now seated 
on the throne of United Italy. De Foe, 
writing nearly a century and a half ago, 
speaks of “the uncle of his Sardinian 
majesty, who, though deaf and dumb, was 
a perfect statesman, and wrote in five or 
six languages elegantly well.” We have 
met with no other case, since the son of 
King Croesus, and the cousin of Augustus, 
of a deaf-mute in a royal or imperial 
house, but there have been quite numer- 
ous instances in other countries besides 
Spain of this misfortune in the houses of 
the highest nobility.* 

One of the most successful of those 
early teachers was Pereira, a Jew from 
Spain or Portugal, and ancestor to the 
eminent living French financiers of that 
name. He practiced the art, which he 
probably learned in the county of Ponce 
and Bonet, for many years in France about 
the middle of the last century, and in 
some cases with eminent success. 

England in the 17th century pre- 
sents the names of Bulwer, Holder, Dal- 
gorno, and others, most of whom merely 
put forth speculative views without re- 
ducing them to practice. Dr. John 
Wallis, Professor of Mathematics at Ox- 
ford, seems to have been the first Eng- 
lishman who met with decided success in 
teaching deaf-mutes, and he gave to the 
world an account of his processes, which, 
preserved in the Philosophical Transac- 
tions, served as a guide to Henry Baker, 
Thomas Braidwood, and perhaps other 
teachers in the next century. Defoe in 
one of his works repeats in a more popu- 
lar form the directions of Wallis, It 
seems, therefore, that in the British Isles. 
there may have been a succession of pri- 
vate teachers from the time of Wallis.t 


eA century ago, we read of a deaf-mute,. 
Lady Inchiquin, who seems to have been a 


peeress in her own right. And one of the 
pupils of Braidwood was Lord Seaforth, head 
of the clan of McKenzie. Sir Walter Scott. 
says of him: 
In vain the bright course of thy talents to wrong, 
Fate deadened thine ear and imprisoned thy tongue,.. 
For brighter o'er all these obstructions arose 
The glow of the genius they could not oppose. 

+ Dr. Wallis endeavored to aid foreigners. 
in acquiring the pronunciation of our lan- 
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In Holland, also, we meet with teach- 
ers in the latter part of the 17th century. 
The most remarkable of these was John 
Conrad Amman, a Swiss physician, settled 
at Amsterdam. Beginning his labors in 
behalf of the deaf and dumb without 
knowing that others had preceded him in 
this career, he afterward became acquaint- 
ed with the labors of his predecessors, 
and engaged in a correspondence with 
Wallis, Like most of the other early 
teachers, he devoted himself chiefly to 
the teaching of articulation; and he 
differed from some of them, and notably 
from Wallis, in holding this instruction in 
articulation essential tothe development 
of the intelligence. Wallis, after teach- 
ing his first two pupils to speak, (one of 
whom. by the way had heard and spoken 
in infancy) had abandoned this irksome 
labor, and confined his later efforts to 
teaching the meaning and use of written 
language. But in the view of Amman 
there was a mysterious and divine efficacy 
inspeech. “ There is in us,” he says, “no 
faculty which more strikingly bears the 
character of life than speech. I repeat 
it, the voice is the living emanation of 
that immortal spirit which God breathes 
into. the body of man at his creation. 
Among the immense number of gifts from 
God to man, speech is the one in which 
eminently shines the imprint of divinity. 
In like manner as the Almighty created 
all things by his word, so he gave to 
man, not only in an appropriate language, 
to celebrate worthily his Author, but 
farther to produce by speech whatever he 
desires, in conformity with the laws of 
his existence. This divine mode of 
guage by giving in his Grammatica Lingue 
Anglicanz minute descriptions of the posi- 
tions and play of the organs of speech, in the 
pronunciation of each letter; one of the first 
efforts of that kind extant. Bonet had done 
the same for the Castilian language, and 
Amman, a few years later, performed a like 
labor for more than one European language. 
If any of the ancient Hebrew, Greek, or Ro- 
man grammarians had left us such a record 
of the mode of pronouncing their respective 
letters, there could not be any room for un- 
certainty or dispute on that head. 
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speaking almost disappeared from the 
earth, along with so many other perfec- 
tions, at that unhappy epoch, the Fall, 
Hardly, in the long course of ages since 
elapsed, has the precious prerogative been 
accorded to a few privileged individuals, 
These were no other than souls, sanctified 
and united to God by fervent and con- 
tinual prayers, who, interrogating the 
very essences of things, have been en- 
dowed with the gift of miracles, These 
holy personages have exhibited to the 
view of other men traces of an empire 
once common to all, but which most have 
suffered to escape.” * 

These views of the miraculous efficacy 
of speech remind us of that once universal 
belief in spells and incantations, in which 
the mere utterance of certain words, it 
might be unconsciously, even had force to 
suspend the laws of nature, and summon 
the powers of darkness to do the speaker's 
bidding. The fantastic story of the ma- 
gician’s apprentice, who had learned the 
spell that turned the broomstick into a 
water-carrier, but did not know the 
words that would make it cease its labors, 
and thus was in imminent danger of be- 
ing drowned in the pouring flood ere 
the master magician returned, is but one 
of many similar legends of the middle 
ages. 

Amman's views of the divine efficacy 
of speech had a strong influence on Sam- 
uel Heinicke, the founder of the first 
German institution for deaf-mutes, that 
of Leipsic in Saxony. Amman had con- 
founded the act of the will, or of the faith 
by which miracles were wrought, with 
the utterances by which that will or faith 
was manifested to others. In Amman’s 
principles, speech—that is, articulate words 
—was the divinely ordained medium of 
will and of thought. Heinicke followed 
Amman in holding speech to be essential 
to at least all the higher operations of the 
intellect. Where speech was wanting, 


* Amman’s Surdus Loquens was publish- 
ed in 1692, and his Dissertatio de Loquela 
in 1700. Of the latter we have a French 
translation, printed at the close of the volume 
of Deschamps, a cotemporary of De I’Epée. 
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through the closing of the ears, the first 
and most essential labor of the instruc- 
tor, in his view, was to supply it by a 
laborious training of the organs of speech 
through the eye and touch. These views 
still influence to a great degree the nu- 
merous teachers in Germany and its 
neighboring countries who follow the 
methods of Heinicke, Forced to admit 
that the articulation of the bulk of their 
pupils is unpleasant and almost unintelli- 
gible to those not accustomed to them, 
they still hold that the power of speak- 
ing is necessary to give the deaf-mute 
such a mental grasp of words as will make 
them really objects and instruments of 
thought. And there is at least so much 
truth in this theory that such a complete 
mental grasp of words as is enjoyed by 
those who learned language through the 
ear, is quite unattainable by the true deaf 
and dumb, whether taught to articulate 
or not. Forno instruction can give to 
the deaf from birth that internal speech 
which is the channel and instrument of 
thought; and the rarest skill in reading 
on the lips cannot enable a deaf-mute to 
seize those tones and inflections of the 
voice that give to spoken language its 
life and impressiveness, All that can be 
done for him is to give him the most con- 
venient equivalents for words that can 
be found; and the motions of the lips, 
tongue, etc., are for him not more sig- 
nificant and less distinct than the motions 
of the pen or of the fingers. Hence it is 
that the German teachers, bestowing so 
much labor on an object in most cases, 
in the nature of things, unattainable, fail 
as a general rule to lead their pupils to 
as large a degree of knowledge and of 
intellectual cultivation as our own pupils 
attain. 

Heinicke was not the first German 
teacher, though the first whose success 
attracted much attention, and the founder 
of the first institution which was taken 
under the patronage of a government. 
We have not space to speak of the Ger- 
man teachers before Heinicke. Passing 
to the British Isles, we note that simul- 
taneously with the impulse given to the 
art by Heinicke, was that given by 
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Thomas Braidwood of Edinburgh, who 
improved on the methods of Wallis, and 
practiced the art for many years as a 
source of gain. His school near Edin- 
burgh, where he educated the deaf and 
dumb children of wealthy families, at- 
tracted the notice of many learned and 
scientific men, Among his pupils there 
were three or four from America, one 
from New York of the name of Green, 
and the others of the Bolling family of 
Virginia, which boasts its descent from 
Pocahontas. Braidwood, from all ac- 
counts, was very successful ; yet itis prob- 
able that his success, especially in teach- 
ing his pupils to articulate, was exagger- 
ated by the excited imaginations of those 
enthusiastic visitors who are always 
prone to make the most of a pleasing 
novelty. We should’ be led to believe, 
from the accounts given of his success, 
that his pupils could speak like other 
men, and could read on the lips with 
such facility that a stranger would hard- 
ly suspect them to be deaf. Yet there is 
an anecdote, bearing every mark of au- 
thenticity, of one of his most distin- 
guished pupils, Lord Seaforth, (already 
mentioned in a note) purporting that the 
acquaintances of this deaf-mute noble- 
man, when they expected a visit from 
him, were accustomed to seek for some 
person skillful in the finger alphabet, that 
Lord Seaforth might have some one to 
converse with. 

Braidwood and his sons, who succeeded 
him, endeavored to make a secret and a 
monopoly of his art. But his nephew, 
Joseph Watson, LL.D., long at the head 
of the London Asylum, gave to the world 
in 1809 a valuable exposition of his 
method. This asylum was founded in 
1792, by the efforts among others of the 
Rev. John Townsend, to provide means 
for the instruction. of that numerous class 
of deaf-mutes who were excluded by 
their poverty from such high-priced pri- 
vate schools as that of Braidwood. Lib- 
erally supported by the subscriptions of 
the wealthy, the London asylum was, 
till within a few years, when the New 
York Institution passed it, the largest ot 
the kind in the world. And we may 
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here observe that all the schools in the 
British Isles, like that of London, are 
supported by private benevolence, while 
on the Continent, as in the United States, 
the education of the deaf and dumb has 
properly come to be considered the duty 
of the government. 

Though all or nearly all the British 
schools had at the beginning teachers 
who were trained by Braidwood or by 
his disciples, the present practice of those 
schools, with the exception of that of 
London, departs much from that of Braid- 
wood. They consider the teaching of 
articulation as a useless expenditure of 
time and labor, except in the cases of 
those who retain some facility in speech 
or some remnant of hearing, Hence they 
differ widely from the German schools, 
whose teachers clittg so pertinaciously to 
theteaching of articulation. While agree- 
ing in general principles with the French 
and American schools, they differ greatly 
in practice, using a different dialect of 
the language of sighs, and most of them 
continuing to use the old two-handed 
finger alphabet, while admitting that the 
one-handed alphabet used in the French 
and American schools is much more con- 
venient. 

Cotemporary with Heinicke and Braid- 
wood, in fact beginning his labors in be- 
half of the deaf and dumb within five 
years of the same time they began theirs, 
(1755 to 1760) was a teacher more re- 
markable and more justly renowned than 
either, Charles Michel De l'Epée, who 
was born at Versailles, November 25, 
1712. He was the son of an architect, 
and educated for the church, whence his 
usual title of Abbé; but being interdicted 
from active duties by his superiors, on 
account of the liberality of his opinions, 
and having by inheritance a competent 
fortune, he lived in Paris a life of liter- 
ary ease, till he was several years past 
the age of forty. His sympathies were 
then enlisted in behalf of the deaf and 
dumb by an accidental meeting with two 
twin sisters, deaf-mutes from birth, whom 
the Father Vanin had been endeavoring 
to instruct by means of pictures; a work 
which, whatever success it might have 
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promised, his death had interrupted, De 
l'Epée undertook to complete this pious 
labor, his controlling motive being that 
the poor girls would die without receiv- 
ing the consolations of religion, if he did 
not find a means of instructing them, 
Ignorant of the processes of those who 
had preceded him in this career, except 
the pictures of Vanin, the insufficiency 
of which was evident to him, he be- 
thought himself of the signs used by the 
deaf and dumb themselves, as the means 
of interpreting words; and conceived the 
singularly bold and novel idea of devel- 
oping and extending this scanty and rude 
dialect, till it should suffice for expressing 
all ideas, even the most elevated and com- 
plicated, and for interpreting all the words 
of any language This was the origin 
of the method of instruction used in the 
schools of Southern Europe’and of Amer- 
ica, a method based on the principle that 
as the language of signs is the native 
language of the deaf and dumb—the only 
language which they will learn as readi- 
ly and spontaneously as children who 
hear learn speech—therefore they should 
be encouraged and aided in developing 
and improving it; and that when thus 
improved and extended, it presents far 
the best medium for their intellectual de- 
velopment and early moral and religious 
instruction, and the best means as well 
for explaining to them the meaning of 
words and the laws of construction. 

It is not to be supposed that the Abbé 
de l’Epée, in his early efforts, succeeded 
in giving the best direction to this devel- 
opment of the language of gestures. In 
fact, he diverged at the very beginning 
from the true course, expending his time 
and labor in devising what are techni- 
cally called methodical signs—signs found- 
ed on the natural language of the deaf 
and dumb, but with the addition of a 
series of grammatical signs devised by 
the teacher, mostly arbitrary, by means 
of which he endeavored to make his dia- 
lect of signs parallel in nomenclature, in 
inflections, and in syntax with speech. 
It was easy to associate these signs in 
the memrory of the pupil with the cor- 
responding words and inflections, and 
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thus to dictate by signs, word by word, 
the most complicated sentences. But 
too often it was found that the pupil had 
no idea, or a very imperfect one, of the 
meaning of what he thus wrote. Yet 
the mere recognition of the language of 
gestures as deserving of assiduous culti- 
vation, and capable of indefiftitely great 
improvement, forms a new and better era 
in the history of the art. 

This impulse to the cultivation of the 
language of gestures is not the only title 
of De I'Epée to the gratitude of the deaf 
anddumb. His most celebrated cotem- 
poraries and rivals, Pereire, Heinicke, and 
Braidwood, practised their art as a 
source of gain, and refused to impart it 
except for a.consideration and under the 
seal of secrecy. Del'Epée, on the con- 
trary, with zealous and large-hearted be- 
nevolence, devoted his own fortune to 
the support of his school, refused offered 
gifts except for the benefit of the deaf 
and dumb, imparted his method freely to 
allcomers, published them in works which 
he printed at his own cost, and in every 
possible*way sought to awaken public at- 
tention and enlist sympathy in behalf 
of those whom he habitually called his 
children, Though his immediate success 
as a teacher was not equal to that of his 
rivals, his zeal and saintly benevolence 
took hold of the public heart, interested 
more than one sovereign in his labors, and 
gave to the cause of deaf-mute instruc- 
tion an impulse which it would hardly 
have received from the labors of a hundred 
such teachers as his predecessors and co- 
temporaries. From his time education, 
which had been the privilege of a favored 
few, began to be recognized as a duty 
which the community owed to all the 
deaf and dumb. 

De l'Epée died in 1789, and his school 
was soon after taken under the patronage 
of the French government, and his friend 
and disciple, the celebrated Sicard, placed 
at its head. Threatened with massacre 
with a crowd of other ecclesiastics, Sicard 
Was saved mainly because he was a teach- 
er of the deaf and dumb, and all through 
the wild scenes of the Revolution, the 
nation continued to accord support and 
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protection to this institution of high be- 
nevolence. Sicard was asubtle metaphy- 
sician, His “Course of Instruction for a ° 
Deaf-Mute from Birth” has justly been 
characterized as a philosophical romance, 
rather than a practical treatise. In this 
once celebrated work, he assumes his 
deaf-mute pupil to come to his teacher 
not only destitute of words, but totally 
destitute of ideas, The teacher appears 
as the magician whose wand is to create 
a soul in this walking machine. Together 
they explore the realms of nature and of 
art, naming, analyzing, and classifying all 
objects, animate and inanimate, before 
the pupil was taught to compose the 
simplest phrase. And then he was in- 
troduced to the adjective and verb by 
means of curious and laborious metaphys- 
ical processes, long since laid aside as at 
least unnecessary. Yetinsome instances 
Sicard was eminently successful. One 
of his first pupils, Jean Massien, had a 
world-wide reputation from certain happy 
responses and definitions, such as this well- 
known one, “Gratitude is the memory 
of the heart.” Yet he was never able to 
write a regular and correct composition 
ofany length. A younger pupil of Sicard, 
Laurent Clare, still living at a green old 
age, was regarded in his youth as not 
only the best pupil, but the best teacher 
of the school of Paris, and brought to 
this country the language of signs and the 
processes of instruction which, improved 
by the labors of successive generations of 
vivacious pupils and emulative teachers in 
the Parisian school during more than half 
acentury, served as the base of the Amer- 
ican system, which, after another half” 
century of diligent cultivation, still retains 
the best of the distinguishing features of 
the method of De l'Epée. 

The greatest improvements in the meth- 
ods of De l’Epee and Sicard are due to 
the genius of Bebian, whose light rose 
when that of Sicard began towane. By 
his influence, the method became much 
more simple and natural, the ‘sign lan- 
guage more clear and impressive. The 
successors of Sicard and Bebian have 
been so numerous that we can barely 
name afew. The baron Degerando, not 
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himself a practical teacher, yet wrote an 
elaborate and valuable treatise on the 
principles and history ofthe art. Edward 
Morel, Piroux, Leon Vaisse, Valade Gabel, 
Puybonnieux, and others, have published 
copious and valuable works, There have 
also been deaf-mute authors who have 
made a sensation. Berthier in prose, 
and Pelissier in verse, have shown that 
deaf-mutes can successfully cultivate let- 
ters, 

We have hardly spoken of any other 
German writer or teacher except Hein- 
icke; yet the German writers on this 
subject are to be reckoned by scores, 
perhaps by hundreds. We have only space 
to mention Neumann, Jeeger, Moritz 
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Hill, and O. F. Kruse, the last a deaf-mute, 
In Italy, the most conspicuous author is 
the Abbé Pendola of Sienna, In Spain 
we may name Ballasteros, 

Great Britain has produced quite a 
number of writers who have discussed 
the principles of the art, or published les- 
sons in lagguage adapted to the use of 
deaf-mutes, The most eminent since 
Doctor Watson, is probably Charles Ba- 
ker of Doncaster. Mr. Anderson of Glas- 
gow, and Mr, Buxton of Liverpool, de- 
serve mention, 

We hope in a future number to give a 
sketch of the histor$ and present state 
of the American schools, 


MAGENTA. 


L 


MaGeEnta rises on my sight: 

Her whitening slain 

Rise o’er the plain, 
Creep like pale Ghosts through shades of Night 
And wage anew that deadly fight. 


IL 


The rolling drum and shrill-voiced fife 


And clarionet 


The dim air fret, 


Sound urgent calls to grappling Strife, 
And madden all that steel-armed Life. 


Ii. 
Hot pulsing balls throb in the air; 


And deadly rain, 


O’er all the plain, 
Pelts fiercely through the sulphurous glare, 
While iron scythes mow wide and bare. 


Iv. 


Long squadrons charge in keen array; 
Ané banners bright 
Flash back the light 
And swallow up the paling Day, 
Which sickens o’er the mortal fray. 


v. 


Steel hurtles through the lurid sky, 
While mangled corse 
Of rider—horse, * 
Falls ’mid death’s sharpest agony, 
Unmarked ’mid shouts of Victory. 
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Upon the field foul vultures light, 

And carrion seek 

With whetted beak, 
Gorging their maws through all the night, 
The coward Victors of the Fight. 


VIL. 
Back, back! pale Ghosts!—the summer grain 
Waves rippling gold 
Where, stark and cold, 
Lie high-piled stacks of putrid slain, 
Your bodies whitening o’er the plain. 


——__+e—__—_—_ 


THE REVIVAL OF CHRISTOLOGY.* 


THERE are what Vico calls “the Re- 
turns of History.” He applied the phrase 
to the transition of every State or na- 
tion through the periods of youth, ma- 
turity, decrepitude, and extinction, which 
he regarded as the inevitable law of his- 
tory. This analogy, taken from the 
sphere of individual life, is doubtless car- 
ried too far by Vico, as if an inexorable 
fate condemned every nation to certain 
extinction. But it is still true, notwith- 
standing the undeniable progress of man- 
kind, that there are at some periods 
“returns” of certain tendencies and con- 
ditions, strikingly akin to those of past 
epochs, Especially will this be like- 
ly to be the case, when great changes 
and crises are imminent, when the race 
is preparing for a momentous step in ad- 
vance, All the social, political, and relig- 
ious forces will then be at work, and 
their commingling and strife bring back 
the old chaos, out of which the new Kos- 
mos is to be engendered, 


* Christ and Christendom. The Boyle Lec- 
tures for the year 1866. By E. H. Plumptre, 
M.A., Prebendary of St. Paul’s; Professor 
of Divinity, King’s College, Loudon. A. 
Strahan: London, 1867. 

The Divinity of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. (Bampton Lectures.) By Henry Par- 
ry Liddon, M.A., Prebendary of Salisbury, 
¢ °te.: Rivingtons: London, 1867. 

Ecce Homo: A Survey of the Life and 
Work of Jesus Christ, Boston, 1866. 

Ecce Deus: Essayson the Life and Doc- 
trine of Jesus Christ. Boston, 1867. 


Such was the state of things in the 
ancient world, when Christianity was 
completing its conquests over Pagan- 
ism in both East and West, heralding the 
downfall of the old Roman Empire. In 
the last half of the fourth, and the first 
of the fifth century, the whole of expir- 
ing heathenism rallied its forces in a 
death-struggle with the advancing and 
victorious Christianity. Julian and the 
New Platonists attempted to set forth a 
system which, they claimed, surpassed 
Christianity in its completeness, its 
universality, and its fitness to man’s real 
needs. In this contest the Christian faith 
then prevailed, chiefly in and through 
the power of its Christology—by hold- 
ing forth, full high advanced, its whole 
system as centering in Christ, and by 
elaborating the Christology of the sys- 
tem so fully and sharply, that the decrees 
of Constantinople and Chalcedon have 
been adopted into all the subsequent con- 
fessions of faith, At this decisive epoch 
the power and the victory of Christiani- 
ty were found to centre in its Christology. 

In other relations and against other foes, 
we are now passing through a struggle 
strikingly akin to that of the old faith in 
those ancient’ times. We are in the 
midst of one of the “ Returns of History.’”” 
Modern philosophy, in its two great 
anti-Christian forms of materialism and 
pantheism, is striving to do just what an- 
cient paganism attempted in the fifth 


‘century, that is, to unfold a system of 


thought supposed to be absolute and final, 
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which is to supersede the Christian faith, 
and to be man’s guide in life. .And the 
present schemes and attempts are much 
more bold and subtle and comprehensive 
than any that have gone before. To de- 
fend and maintain itself against such foes, 
and to obtain the victory over them, the 
Christian system must be planted on its 
impregnable foundations, it must call out 
its resources and reserves, and be illumin- 
ed in all its parts by its central light. 

Accordingly we find that now, as in 
ancient times, the Christology of the sys- 
tem is made prominent, both in the at- 
tack and in the defense. The conflict is 
centering in the person and work of 
Christ, for here alone can be found the real 
centre, the very seat of life, of the 
Christian religion. Here alone all is to be 
won or all lost. From the very neces- 
sity of the case, there has been a revival 
of Christology. 

The Christological Revival is the most 
striking and signal characteristic of 
the theological discussions and contro- 
versies of the present age, as compared 
with those of the eighteenth century, 
and the first third of the present cen- 
tury. The whole Christian and even 
anti-Christian literature of Germany, 
France, England, and this country, is 
teeming with volumes and essays bear- 
ing upon the person and work of Christ. 
Other themes have comparatively lost 
their interest. The sum and substance 
of the main theological investigations in 
Germany, for example, may be said to 
consist—so far as the attack on Christi- 
anity is concerned—in two main at- 
tempts: on the one hand, to show that 
the historical data do not guarantee to 
Christ the position, the authority, the na- 
ture and the offices, which the Church 
has uniformly ascribed to him; and on 
the other hand, to construct a specula- 
tive system, designed to. supersede the 
supreme and absolute claims of the 
Christian religion, as centering in Christ. 
And this last attempt is chiefly made, (as 
in the schemes of Hegel and Strauss and 
Baur) not by denying all truth to Chris- 
tianity, but by presenting its essential 
verities in what they consider their 
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more perfect, that is, more speculative 
or philosophic form ; thus payjng homage 
to Christianity, even while attempting 
its subversion. The same general meth- 
od of attack and defense is also followed, 
less consciously, less definitely, in other 
lands, in England,and our own country. A 
sure instinct here impels and guides both 
the friends and the foes of our faith. The 
problems of thought, of faith, of history, 
of speculation, are gathered up into the 
dilemma—Christ or something else. 
And the very statement implies, that, to 
all thinking minds, who réally know and 
grasp the living issues, Christ is the grand 
enigma, if he be not the great key, of 
human history; that his is the one na- 
ture and character and influence as yet 
not mastered ; that his is the Oue Name, 
towering above all others, attracting as 
does no other, attracting as by a subtle 
and resistless force both friend and foe; 
that somehow human destiny centres in 
him, that somehow human history is in- 
wrought with his very nature and work; 
that wisdom and folly, life and death, 
eternal life, and eternal death, the solu- 
tion of the deepest issues of the present 
and of the highest problems of the future, 
are somehow vitally connected with the 
question, who and what is Christ? And 
this must be the case, if he is what the 
Church believes him to be; and it could 
not be the case if he is not what the 
Church believes him to be. Or else, the 
world has been given up to such blind- 
ness and idolatry as surpass all that the 
sternest advocates of human depravity 
have ever ascribed to it—for they have 
supposed that, through grace, something 
of real faith and true worship has been 
known among men; but if the Christian 
faith be given up as unreal and delusive, 
then all that men have ever believ- 
ed, all systems of religion, have been a 
phantasm and a mockery. If the his- 
tory of Christ can be resolved into a se- 
ries of myths, and his person into a neb- 
ulous abstraction, and his work into a 
general, unconscious law, and faith in him 
into a subjective yearning, and life in him 
into a figure of speech, then is the whole 
religious history of the race, even in its 
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highest forms, the most vain and stupen- 
dous of fictions, and we are all but 
dreamers on the verge of an unknown 
and unfathomable abyss. Christian Real- 
ism alone, that which finds the reality of 
Christianity in the facts that centre in 
the person and work of Christ, and not 
in the mere dogmas and theories about 
these facts, this alone can save us from 
the nescience and the nihilism, which 
must else be man’s last word upon the 
vital question of his destiny. “ Christian- 
ity,” said Schelling, ‘is in its inmost na- 
ture historic ;” that is, it is fact and not 
theory. 

Hence the significance of all these re- 
cent discussions in this Christological Re- 
vival. It is a “return” to a clear vision 
of the central object of the Christian sys- 
tem. The life of Christ in Judea, eigh- 
teen hundred years ago, the death of 
Christ on Calvary, his resurrection, ascen- 
sion, and kingly sway, are now as real 
and living subjects and questions as are 
those about men now living, and present 
policies and feuds, and even as those 
which concern man’s material progress 
and the advance of the physical sciences, 
On naturalistic grounds this is most mar- 
velous; but the marvel is a fact. The 
name of Christ, the person of Christ, the 
work of Christ, his life of sanctity and 
love when he abode here so long ago in 
the flesh; his death of suffering and love 
when he was nailed to the bitter cross for 
an advantage—these are still the themes, 
(account for it as we may) preached more 
widely, debated more intensely, loved 
more fervently, believed in with a deeper 
and more living faith than any other 
themes of the day and the hour. Every 
day, from the rising to the setting sun, 
arises the incense of sacrificial praise and 
prayer to Him whom the nations still hail 
as the Incarnate God; and the whole 
earth in its daily round is circled and gir- 
dled with this sublime worship, which, as 
the nations still believe, alone unites and 
reconciles our fallen human race with the 
Father of all, This living sense of the 
personal presence and agency of Christ 
was never, perhaps, more consciously 
felt, nor more widely diffused, than it is 
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now ; and this despite the strong counter 
tendencies, and the new development of 
rival claims and interests, which, so sig- 
nally mark this epoch in the history of 
our race, 

This state of things arouses, of course, 
anew all the Christological questions— 
that is, all the questions that pertain to 
the person and work of Christ, his rela- 
tion both to God and man, his place in 
the universe and in the history of our 
earth. The fate of Christianity as a dis- 
tinctive system, and its claim to absolute 
authority and supremacy, are felt to be 
involved and at stake. And hence the 
person and work of Christ are subjected 
to a new examination, in view at once 
of the whole history of the past, and all 
the theories and speculations of the 
present. What Bacon calls “the curious 
questions and the strang anatomies of the 
nature and person of Christ,” were not 
more rife and stirring in the fifth, than 
they are in this nineteenth century of the 
Christian era. The fate of the world 
may again turn, as Gibbon said it then 
did, upon an iota ; 7, e., upon the question 
whether Christ had the same (homoousia) 
or only a similar (homoiousia) nature with 
God the Father. In view of these subtle 
disputations, it was once asserted that 
it was “an ingenious matter to be a 
Christian” (res ingeniosa fuit esse Chris- 
tianum); and now, not without clear and 
sharp distinctions, can we come to a 
solution of the questions that meet us on 
the right hand and on the left, at home 
and abroad. “ Many other things,” are 
the words of Augustine in his tract on 
the Trinity, “are to be thought of in the 
incarnation Of Christ, besides the absolu- 
tion of sin;” and once again the whole 
problem of the absolution of sin, and also 
the whole mystery of godliness, and also 
the universal relations of the Godman, are 
brought forth and examined anew, almost 
asif they were new ; debated as earnestly 
as is the last discovery in physics or the 
newest theory of speculation; for men 
have not yet learned to fathom the full 
import of the sayings, that Christ “is the | 
fulness of him that filleth all in all;” that * 
‘it pleased the Father that in Him should 
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all fulness dwell;” that “having made 
peace by the blood of the cross, by Him he 
reconciles all things unto himself, wheth- 
er they be things in earth or things in 
heaven;” and men all over the world 
still feel that in these and kindred revela- 
tions there is a height and depth, a 
breadth and length, of wisdom, of love, 
and of needed grace, such as are found in 
no other words; and infidels also feel and 
know, that these words have such living 
power, that they too must try to under- 
stand them, and they dare not discard 
them till they have found some better, 
truer, and deeper sayings. Even those 
immersed in sense, when sometimes there 
floats around them the melody that de- 
scends from these celestial heights, are 
stirred by the same emotion that led 
Clement .of Alexandria to exclaim: 
“Here is music, not indeed according to 
the measure of Terpander, but according 
to the eternal measure of a new harmony, 
the harmony of the new name of God.” 

This deep-seated Christian longing for 
Christ, and for a better knowledge of his 
wisdom, is widely and spontaneously ex- 
pressed, and gives its peculiar tone and 
shape to the general Christian literature, 
as well as to the best Christian aspira- 
tions of the passing times. The life of 
Christ is written anew in every language; 
the documents that give to us the un- 
matched record of that life—the most 
artless, touching, and inspiring biographies 
ever penned—are subjected to a search- 
ing criticism, are tried by all the princi- 
ples of the most advanced science, are 
explored and tested as never did alche- 
mist or miner search for gold or try it in 
the refiner’s fire. The whole contest be- 
tween supernaturalism now centres just 
here: the whole evidence for the divine 
origin and authority of Christianity is 
concentrated on just this inquiry. Other 
controversies are adjourned that this may 
be adjusted. The works whose titles we 
have given at the head of this article, are 
significant indications of the nature and 
absorbing interest, and suggest some of 
_ the bearings, of this tendency. We do 
not now refer to them for the sake of any 
detailed criticism upon them, but as ex- 
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amples of a large and increasing clas: 
of writings, devoted to this one central 
theme. “ Ecce Homo,” and “ Ecce Deus,” 
approach the question from different 
points of view—points so remote and op- 
posite as to indicate the wide sweep of 
the principles and questions involved in 
this debate. “Ecce Homo,” now con- 
ceded to be by Professor Seeley, begins 
from the human side; “Ecce Deus,” 
starts from the divine side. The former, 
much the abler and more eloquent work 
of the two, pursues a method which we 
hold to be perfectly legitimate in such an 
inquiry, namely, beginning with certain 
generally acknowledged facts, taking the 
Gospels as we find them, and then trying 
to see what conclusions we might thence 
derive as to the origin of Christ’s king- 
dom, and as to his own nature and origin 
also, The Kingdom of Christ, he con- 
cludes, must be referred to a celestial 
origin; “it came down from heaven.” The 
person of Christ, he also concludes, is 
unique ; he stands to men as does no oth- 
er ; love to him, and faith in him, are vital 
and essential—he is the ever-living, per- 
sonal head of a new economy. 4s to all 
that concerns what we may perhaps al- 
most call, (in the author’s view) the su- 
perhuman humanity of Christ, the won- 
derful laws and principles of the church 
he founded, and the personal relations of 
believers to their Lord, the work is admi- 
rable and quickening. Whether, as to 
the nature of Christ, the author can, in 
his mode of investigation, make the tran- 
sition from the finite to the infinite, from 
the man to God—is the unanswered 
Christological question of this attractive 
volume. But if he does take that step, it 
must be on some other grounds than those 
he has as yet indicated: he can, consist- 
ently with all that he has said, also say 
Godman ; but he can also refrain from 
saying it; and, if he does say it, it must be, 
not in the way of an inference from 
Christ’s unique humanity, (for such an in- 
ference can never be logical) but by giv- 
ing due heed and credit, and a fair inter- 
pretation, to the New Testament testi- 
mony on this point. Andif he says God- 
man, will he also say, atoning sacrifice for 
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sin? This is more doubtful from the gen- 
eral tenor of the book, and from his occa- 
sional interpretation of particular texts. 
And yet an Incarnate God, in a sinful 
world, whose incarnation has no vital and 
necessary relation to the guilt and pardon 
of the race, would be a supernatural man- 
ifestation without any adequate ground 
or object—an anomaly, a mystery with- 
out an open face. Incarnation and atone- 
ment, in any complete and rounded sys- 
tem, must go together; practically, too, 
they stand or fall together. The person 
of Christ and the work of Christ are in- 
separable ; they explain each other, 

The “ Ecce Deus” is a book of a dif- 
ferent quality and calibre. Forcible and 
suggestive at many points, it contains 
much that is commonplace; and its gene- 
ral argument is not thoroughly elabo- 
rated. It talks about and around a good 
many questions. The framework of 
the argument, as given in the preface, is 
hardly carried out to complete proof and 
conviction in the body of the work; so 
that the reader is half tempted to think 
that the book was written before the 
plan was fully matured. Professedly it 
approaches the subject from the divine 
side; but there is no real or thorough 
discussion of the intricate relation of the 
divine to the human natures in the one 
person of Christ. Like “Ecce Homo,” 
it is rather an indication of the current 
interest in Christological questions, than 
a solution or even a full statement of the 
radical questions. And while both 
works carefully avoid the traditional 
doctrines of the church, they do not pro- 
pound any clear solution of the difficul- 
ties with which the doctrine of the 
church really grapples. The facts of 
Christ's life demand, says “ Evce Deus,” 
the recognition of his divinity and in- 
carnation; but what that incarnation 
really was, and how the union of divin- 
ity to humanity in one person is to be 
conceived and stated—these and such 
like inquiries are not fully appreciated, 
still less answered. 

The Boyle Lectures of Professor 
Plumptre are more systematic, and they 
are valuable. They treat of the sources 
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ef Christ’s life, of his training and 
names, of his miracles, teaching, and 
ministerial work, and of his resurrec- 
tion. These topics are well and carefully 
handled, in a conservative and candid 
spirit. The title of the work (“Christ 
and Christendom”) perhaps promises too 
much; but the main topic, the life of 
Christ, is worked out in part and incident- 
ally with relation to the growing spirit 
of union and unity among Christians. 
The author distinctly recognizes other 
reformed churches than the Anglican as 
true churches, with valid ministrations. 
This is thought by many Episcopalians 
to be quite a liberal concession, though 
made by Hooker and even by Archbishop 
Sancroft. As this revival of Christology 
goes on, the wonder may possibly come 
to be that such concessions should ever 
have been judged important; for so to 
consider them seems to imply that there 
might be some good and valid reason for 
not making them. 

Mr. Liddon's Bampton Lectures on the 
Divinity of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, are altogether the most scholarly 
and best worked out, as well as the most 
orthodox, of any of these volumes. On 
the basis of the church doctrine, the ar- 
gument is clear and cogent, and it is ad- 
mirably arranged. The theological ques- 
tions and difficulties are better stated and 
more definitely resolved. As a positive, 
didactic. essay it will take a high place. 
It is also well written, and comparatively 
so free from mere technicalities that it 
will interest a large class of readers. 

The contents of these lectures are: 1, 
The Question before Us, comparing the 
Humanitarian, the Arian, and the Catholic 
Doctrine; 2. Anticipations of Christ’s Di- 
vinity in the Old Testament; 3. Our 
Lord’s Work in the World a Witness to 
his Divinity ; 4. Our Lord’s Divinity as 
Witnessed by his Consciousness; 5, The 
Doctrine in the Writings of St. John; 6. 
In St. James, St. Peter, and St. Paul; 7. 
The Homoousion; 8. Consequences of the 
Doctrine of our Lord’s Divinity ; its “con- 
servative force,” its “ illuminative force,” 
and its “ ethical fruitfulness.” 

But our present object, as we have said, 
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is not to criticise these particular works, 
but rather to make use of them as indi- 
cating some of the characteristics of that 
tendency to Christological inquiries which 
make the present epoch of the Christian 
church. The nature, relations, and bear- 
ings of this theological movement are 
worthy of the most attentive considera- 
tion. 

The Roman Catholic theology, center- 
ing as it does in the doctrine of the visible 
church, has a tendency to hide Christ 
from the immediate vision and faith of 
believers—to put the church and its sacra- 
ments between the Christian and Christ. 
The Protestant Reformation opened the 
Bible, and interpreted the dogmas and de- 
crees of the church in its light; and it 
also brought the believer, as it were, face 
to face with Christ, as is indicated by its 
insisting upon justification by faith alone 
as the great article, the “‘ material princi- 
ple,” of “the standing or falling church.” 
In many of the subsequent systems, 
both Lutheran and Reformed, which elab- 
orated the doctrines of the Scripture in 
a more scholastic form for the wants of 
the Protestant churches, there was a tend- 
ency to give a predominant and over- 
shadowing authority to certain abstract 
truths and principles, rather than to the 
living and central facts of the divine rev- 
elation. This inevitably led to divisions 
and subdivisions, so that the real unity of 
Protestantism has never been fully real- 
ized. Rome has a real, though partial, 
unity, and consequently great power in 
its doctrine respecting the church. Prot- 
estantism has also a common centre of 
unity in its conscious oneness with Christ; 
but this has as yet been but imperfectly 
realized. Abstract truths and formal sys- 
tems have too often taken the place of 
the living person of our Lord. Each 
branch and division of Protestantism has 
represented some part of the whole truth 
more fully than another, and hence its 
historic validity and necessity; but each 
branch or denomination has also insisted 
on what is peculiar to itself as of supreme 
importance and necessity. Hence the 
tendencies of Protestantism have been 
centrifugal rather than centripetal. Some 
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subordinate truth has practically usurped 
the place which rightfully belongs only to 
the great central truths and facts of the 
Christian religion. Belief in a scheme, a 
theory, sometimes in a rite, has been made 
the cardinal point in a sect, and, theoreti- 
cally, taken the place of belief in Christ. 
At the same time, however, in Christian 
life and experience, faith in Christ and 
personal union with him-have maintained 
their ground, and been common elements 
in the midst of all the divisions. Espec- 
ially in the recent revivals of religion has 
the quickening power of such faith in 
Christ "been signally illustrated. Pres- 
byterians, Baptists, Congregationalists, 
Methodists, Episcopalians, all utter their 
essential, vital faith, in the same forms, in 
the same experience, the same hymns, the 
same prayers—and Christ rules in all. 
When speaking the language of faith and 
devotion all have the same aspiration— 
that we may all come in the unity of the 
faith and of the knowledge of the Son of 
God, unto a perfect man, unto the meas- 
ure of the stature of the fullness of Christ. 

The divisive Protestant tendency has 
reached, to say the least, the limits of 
safety, for it has come in many instances 
to the borders of disintegration. The 
most important question for the Protes- 
tant churches, especially in this country, 
is whether these divided churches have 
sufficient vital force to come together 
again on common ground for their com- 
mon work, and against their common foes, 
Strong and compact organizations are 
needed to do the work of the church 
against the strong and compact forces by 
which it is on all hands assailed. And it 
is a most hopeful sign, that the unifying 
power of our common faith is now in- 
creasingly felt; it is showing itself all 
around us. The tendency to union and 
reunion is just now the dominant and pop- 
ular tendency in our churches. How far 
it may extend, what combinations may re- 
sult, we do not venture to predict. But, 
as it now stands, it is the characteristic 
and significant tendency of our times, so 
far as the internal movements of the 
Christian church are concerned. 

And this tendency is also connected, 
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not superficially, but vitally, with the re- 
vival of the questions respecting the per- 
son and work of Christ. And these ques- 
tions are everywhere started and debated, 
as hardly ever before, not alone because 
materialism and pantheism are making 
such desperate assaults on our faith, but 
also because the faith of the church in 
these divine facts has become more defi- 
nite and’inspiring.. We may say it, with 
reverence and thankfulness, that the con- 
scious presence and power of the Son of 
God was never more fully realized than it 
now is by the heart and mind of the 
whole Christian church, Account for it 
as we may, it is still a fact. It is like a 
new revelation; it is the spiritual pres- 
ence, invisible but real, of the Incarnate 
God, taking the place in men’s hearts and 
thoughts, which has too often been as- 


signed to some abstract dogma, some par- ° 


tial theory, some external rite. Believers 
are coming nearer to their Lord; and as 
they draw closer to that common centre, 
they draw closer, by the same movement, 
to each other. When Christ is fully 
formed in each soul, what it spontane- 
ously looks for in every other soul is the 
same image: and this likeness to Christ 
becomes the living bond of the inmost fel- 
lowship of believers, And so the power 
of mere sectarian distinctions is gradually 
weakened by the presence and power of 
this common life in Christ. Union with 
and in him is the one essential condition 
of all other Christian union. 

Another important bearing of this 
Christological Revival is in relation to 
theological or doctrinal controversies. 
Every one knows that there is now less 
interest in mere theological gladiatorship, 
and in technical points of controversy, 
than there was in the last generation. It 
would be almost impossible to get up a 
general zeal in questions which not long 
since absorbed the general mind. Dispu- 
tation on these points seems to have spent 
its force: partly because, as the contro- 
versies were conducted, there seemed no 
possibility of a final adjustment; and 
partly because each side sees more of 
the truth for which the other is contend- 
ing, and that neither side can be main- 
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tained to the entire exclusion of the other. 
What were esteemed final and absolute 
statements, have come to be viewed as 
relative; and the differences are found to 
be differences in degree, and not in kind. 
And so the Christian mind has been led 
to look for some reconciling, harmonizing, 
and central truths and facts, in whose 
light these perpetual and fruitless contro- 
versies might be adjusted, And it is find- 
ing these in the Christology of the Chris- 
tian system, rather than, for example, in 
sovereignty or free agency. In the cen- 
tral light of the person and work of 
Christ, these other doctrines are put into 
their right place, and seen in their true 
nature and relations. 

It is not true that there is in the Chris- 
tian world an increased indifference to 
doctrine and truth—rather the. contrary. 
But the interest has come to centre in 
those truths which are central and vital, 
rather than in those which are abstract 
and remote. Truth, in its living reality, 
was never more earnestly sought. Met- 
aphysical theology is indeed less regard- 
ed; merely ethical and deistic theories 
have lost their controlling power; but 
the real, living, essential principles of the 
Christian faith, those which distinguish it 
alike from mere metaphysics and mere 
ethics, were never more thoroughly pon- 
dered or deeply loved, These centre in 
the Christology of the Christian system ; 
and this Christological Revival is partly 
the cause and partly the effect of the lull 
in mere dogmatic controversy. How 
differently these contests appear when 
they are seen in the light that shines 
forth from the central orb of the Chris- 
tian religion, The theme of one of Mr, 
Melville’s most impressive and character- 
istic discourses is, that “old truth be- 
comes new truth when it is seen to be 
the truth as it is in Jesus.” Divine sov- 
ereignty, divine providence, predestina- 
tion and election, even man’s inability 
ahd man’s ability, human nature, its needs 
and destiny, and man’s relations to God 
and eternal life, assume another form and 
tone when they are inwrought into a sys- 
tem, of which the person and work of 
Christ are the centre, and which is shaped 
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by the power of these truths. If ever 
the jarring and contesting creeds of Prot- 
estant Christendom come together, and 
unite in one confession, it will not be so 
much by and through a logical adjustment 
‘of their conflicting and extreme dogmas, 
as by union in a creed of which Christ is 
the life and centre, as he is also the source 
of life to each believer, as he is also the 
centre of the scriptural revelation and 
of the history of the church. As the 
Christology is more studied and better 
understood, so will Christians, in their 
creed, come nearer together, be less stren- 
uous for non-essentials, and more toler- 
ant of minor differences, “ In essentials, 
unity ; in non-essentials, liberty; in all 
things, charity ;” and the essentials are 
in Christ; the non-essentials are remote 
from him; the charity is love to others 
for His sake. 

We have said that this awakened in- 
terest in Christology does not betoken 
any decrease of regard for the doctri- 
nal contents of the Christian system as 
distinguished from its practical work. It 
rather tends to heighten the interest in 
the most profound truths of the Christian 
faith. This is apparent from the very 
nature of the investigations and discus- 
sions which are now most prominent. 
We are brought to the heart of the di- 
vine revelation: divinity and hnmanity, 
and their union, the relation of God to 
man, and man’s redemption from sin— 
these and kindred points centre in the 
Christology. The natures and person of 
Christ, atonement and redemption, in- 
evitably become the chief topics of thought 
and discussion. And, as a matter of fact, 
Christian literature is now occupied with 
these themes. 

In the person of Christ, according to 
the immemorial faith of the Christian 
Church, there is a union of two natures, 
the divine and the human, in one Person. 
The personal element is derived from the 
divine nature, and it is as really one as 
the natures are two; neither is the per- 
son to be divided, nor are the natures to 
be confounded or commingled. The hu- 
manitarian view, which makes Christ to 
be essentially a man; the Arian hypoth- 
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esis, which represents Christ as a kind of 
second God, the product of the Father's 
creative will; the Sabellian theory, which, 
while allowing Christ to be essentially 
divine, denies his eternal personal subsist- 
ence in the Godhead—these are the chief 
errors which the received doctrine of the 
church is intended to guard against; 
while, at the same time, it concedes that 
there is, in the nature of the casé, an es- 
sential mystery in the Incarnation, which 
man cannot fully grasp. Into the depths 
of the self-consciousness of an Incarnate 
God, man cannot hope to penetrate. And 
as to the modifications of the generally 
received doctrine which have been pro- 
posed, it may be safely said that no one 
has secured any general acquiescence and 
that no one is so complete in its state- 
ments, and, on the whole, so free from 


’ difficulties, as the recognized doctrine of 


the Church of Christ. 

And, in point of fact, those great sys- 
tems of thought and theology that have 
ruled men’s spirits, are and must be co- 
herent, logical, organized, and definite. 
In this is one of the secrets of their pow- 
er. No essential point can be omitted, 
or seriously altered, without a disorgan- 
izing effect. Thus is it, in an eminent 
degree, with the Christology of the Chris- 
tian faith. Leave out the divinity, or the 
humanity, or the union of the two in one 
Person, and the coherence and unity of 
the system have departed. The great 
ontological problem of the union of the 
divine with the human has its real solu- 
tion in the person of Christ, or it has not 
been solved. All other attempted solu- 
tions leave the fact of union unexplained; 
they state the union in words as neces- 
sary, but have nothing real which they 
can show as corresponding to the words. 
It is a nominal and not a real union. 
Whereas, in the doctrine of the person 
of Christ, we have the living bond and 
fact of that union, consummated and re- 
alized in a Person—and a person is the 
highest spiritual reality. All other 
schemes give us words and not things, 
names and not realities, In the Incarna- 
tion we have “the middle term,” which 
else we vainly seek, between the Infinite 
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and the finite, the Creator and the crea- 
ture. 

And the same holds good of the other 
great aspect of the Christology, that is, 
the work of Christ, or his relation to the 
redemption of the world from sin. Here 
is the highest moral problem, as the other 
is the highest metaphysical problem. 
How can man be just with God? This 
essential and urgent question of a fallen 
race is answered in the atoning work of 
Christ, wherein it is manifest how God 
can be just and justify the ungodly, or it 
still remains the unanswered inquiry. 
This is not the place, nor have we the 
space, to enter into the details of this sub- 
ject, or to examine the various theories 
and the recently proposed modifications 
of the doctrine. Though we believe that 
here, as in the Incarnation, the substan- 
tial elements of the continuous faith of 
the church must be retained, and that the 
claims of justice and love must both be 
met, if we would avoid a mutilation of 
the real facts of the case. 

But these indications and suggestions 
may be sufficient to show that no depre- 
ciation of the doctrinal element need be 
feared in a revival of Christological inqui- 
ries; while at the same time it is the 
very nature and influence of these sub- 
jects to give a spiritual and elevated and 
freer tone to Christian experience and 
the Christian life. The very combination 
of the two themes, Incarnation and Re- 
demption, and the union of both as cen- 
tering in one sacred Person, presents the 


highest object for “the vision and the’ 


faculty divine,” the most inspiring theme 
for thought, for imagination, for sacred 
song and sacred eloquence. And this 
was perhaps more vividly felt and ex- 
pressed in the earlier ages of the Church 
than in its more reflective and scholastic 
periods. How it is breathed in its full- 
ness in the majestic hymn of Venantius 
Fortunatus in the fifth century, his 
“Vexilla Regis prodeunt” : 
“The banner of the king goes forth, 
The cross, that radiant mystery; 
Where, in a frame of human birth, 
Man’s Maker suffers on the tree.” 


Or, as a specimen of sacred eloquence 
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inspired by a living vision of the same 
theme, take an extract from one of the 
Homilies of Proclus, once secretary to 
Chrysostom, and honored as a saint by the 
Greek Church on the 24th of October: 
“He came to save, but it was needful that 
He should also suffer. How was it possible 
that either should be? Mere man could 
not save, pure God could not suffer. 
What then? Himself, being God Im- 
manuel, became man; and what He was, 
saved—and what became, suffered. The 
same was in the bosom of the Father, 
and in the Virgin’s womb; the same in 
his mother’s arms and on the wings of 
the wind. The same was worshiped by 
angels, and sat down with publicans. 
The seraphim might not gaze on Him, and 
Pilate questioned Him. The slave smote 
Him, and creation shuddered. He was 
nailed to the cross, and the throne of 
glory was not vacated. He was shut up 
ina tomb, and he stretched out the heavens 
like a curtain. He was reckoned among 
the dead, and he despoiled hell. Here He 
was traduced as a deceiver, and there He 
was glorified as holy. O the mystery! 
I see the miracles, and I proclaim the 
godhead: I see the sufferings and I deny 
not the manhood.” * Such contrasts rec- 
onciled, such antagonisms adjusted, and, 
in one person, give materials for the very 
highest forms of Christian life and ex- 
perience. Between reliance upon exter- 
nal forms and reliance upon internal 
states—between these two extremes, 
equally foreign to the New Testament, 
and equally unfavorable to the highest 
Christian experience, comes that form 
and method of the Christian life, which 
is shaped by a clear and constant vision 
of the person and work of Christ—so that, 
beholding as in a mirror the glory of the 
Lord, we are changed into the same image 
as by the Spirit of the Lord. 

And in the person of Christ, as he ap- 
peared here upon the earth, we also have 
the highest ideal of human life and sanc- 
tity realized, so that He is the unrivaled 
and perfect model for us, And here is 


* Cited in Owen’s Introduction to Dog- 
matic Theology, from Labbé, iii. 18. 
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another aspect of the power of Christol- 
ogy. Human codes give us abstract pre- 
cepts: ali other human lives are but frag- 
ments and flaws. In Christ the ideal is 
realized. Unbelievers concede that He is 
the example of an unapproached excel- 
lence, the one religious genius of all 
times, without a compeer in the course 
of history. Even Renan confesses that 
“we owe to Him what is best in our- 
selves.” That one life in Judea has 
shaped, and is ever shaping, thousands, mil- 
lions, of other human lives; and this fact 
alone attests its superhuman quality, 
though it be perfectly human also. Men 
all over the world still believe—and in 
this faith they find strength and joy—that 
the highest human virtue is clothed upon 
with a fairer grace, and receives a needed 
purification, when it is associated with the 
life of Jesus; that the costliest human 
sacrifices become priceless when em- 
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balmed and sanctified by the sacrifice of 
the Lamb of God ; that, penitential prayers 
derive their virtue, not from our wants 
and tears alone, but from the hallowed 
intercessions of Him who suffered for us 
in the flesh; that our pardon, peace, and 
eternal life are bound by mystic ties with 
the life and: death of Him who alone is 
the Son of Man and the Son of God, who 
alone of our race has been hailed as the 
Lord of the race. Nor this alone: for 
the highest forms of the family, of society, 
and of the state—their very ideals—are 
expressed in their fullness and perfection 
only when we add to them the name of 
Christian. That One Name is above 
every name. Chiistology is the centre 
of theology; Christ is the marvel and 
the key of history; the life of Christ is 
the light of men. The watchword for 
the race is not “enthusiasm for human- 
ity,” but Enthusiasm for Christ. 


STRAYED FROM THE FLOCK. 


“T call the effects of Nature the works of God, whose hand and instrument she only is, 
Nature is not at variance with Art, nor Art with Nature, they being both servants of His 
providence.”—Sir T. Browne's “ Religio Medici.”—Extract from the R. A. Catalogue for 


1867, and motto of the same. 


Tue wind goes sobbing 
Over the moor ; 
Far is the fold, and shut its door ; 
White and still—beyond terror or shock, 
Lies the foolish lamb that strayed from the 
flock : 

While overhead, from his frozen branch, 
With a tender pity, true and stanch, 

Thus sings the robin: 


“The wind howls, heavy 
With death and sorrow; 

To-day it is thee—may be me to-morrow: 
Yet I'll sing one tune o’er the silent wold, 
For the little lamb that never grew old; 
Never lived long winters to see, 
Chanting from empty boughs like me, 

Boughs once so leafy. 


The snow-flakes cover 
The moorland dun ; 
My song trills feebly, but I sing on. 
Why did God make me a brave bird-soul, 
Under warm feathers, red as a coal, 


To keep my llfe thus cheery and bright, 
To the very last twinkle of wintry light— 
While thine is all over? 


“Why was I given 
Bold, strong wings, 
To bear me away from hurtful things, 
While thy poor feet were so tender and 
weakly, 

And thy faint heart gave up all so meekly; 
Till it yielded at length to a still, safe Hand, 
That bade thee lie down, nor try to stand? 

Was it Hand of Heaven ? 


“The wind goes sobbing "— 
(Thus sang the bird; 
Or else in a dream his voice I heard :) 
“ Nothing I know, and nothing can; 
Wisdom is not for me, but man. 
Yet Some snow-pure, snow-soft—not snow- 
cold, 
May be singing o’er the lamb strayed from 
the fold, 
Besides poor robin.” 
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THE CHAPLET OF PEARLS; 
OR, THE WHITE AND BLACK RIBAUMONT. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE CONVENT BIRD. 
“Young knight whatever that dost armes 

professe 

And through long labours huntest after 
fame 

Beware of fraud, beware of ficklenesse, 

In choice and chaunge of thy beloved 


dame.” 
Faéry Queene.—SPENSER. 


Berencer’s mind was relieved, even 
while his vanity was mortified, when 
the Chevalier and his son came the next 
day to bring him the formal letter re- 
questing the Pope’s annulment of his 
marriage. After he had signed it, it was 
to be taken to Eustacie, and, so soon as 
he should attain his twenty-first year, he 
was to dispose of Chateau Leurre, as well 
as of his claim to the ancestral castle in 
Picardy, to his cousin Narcisse, and thus 
become entirely free to transfer his al- 
legiance to the Queen of England. 

It was a very good thing—that he well 
knew; and he had a strong sense of 
virtue and obedience, as he formed with 
his pen the words in all their fullness, 
Henri Berenger Eustache, Baron de 
Ribaumont et Seigneur de Leurre. He 
could not help wondering whether the 
lady who looked at him so admiringly 
really preferred such a mean-looking little 
fop as Narcisse, whether she were afraid 
of his English home and breeding, or 
whether all this open coquetry were 
really the court manners of ladies tow- 
ard gentlemen, and he had been an 
absolute simpleton to be flattered. Any 
way, she would have been a most unde- 
sirable wife, and he was well quit of her; 
but he did feel a certain lurking desire 
that, since the bonds were cut and he 
was no longer in danger from her, 
he might see her again, carry home 
& mental inventory of the splendid 
beauties he had renounced, and decide 
what was the motive that actuated her 
in rejecting his own handsome self. 


Meantime, he proceeded to enjoy the 
amusements and advantages of his so- 
journ at Paris, of which by no means the 
least was the society of Philip Sidney, 
and the charm his brilliant genius im- 
parted to every pursuit they shared. 
Books at the University, fencing and 
dancing from the best professors, Italian 
poetry, French sonnets, Latin epigrams; 
nothing came amiss to Sidney, the flower’ 
of English youth: and Berenger had taste, 
intelligence, and cultivation enough to 
euter into all in which Sidney led the 
way. The good tutor, after all his mis- 
eries on the journey, was delighted to 
write to Lord Walwyn, that, far from 
being a risk and temptation, this visit 
was a school in all that was virtuous and 
comely. 

If the good man had any cause of 
dissatisfaction, it was with the Calvin- 
istic tendencies of the ambassador's 
household. Walsingham was always on 
the Puritanical side of Elizabeth’s court, 
and such an atmosphere as that of Paris, 
where the Roman Catholic system was 
at that time showing more corruption 
than it has ever done before or since in 
any other place, naturally threw him 
into sympathy with the Reformed. The 
reaction that half a century later filled 
the Gallican Church with saintliness had 
not set in; her ecclesiastics were the 
tools of a wicked and bloodthirsty court, 
who hated virtue as much as schism in 
the men whom they persecuted. The 
Huguenots were for the most part men 
whose instincts for truth and virtue had 
recoiled from the popular system, and 
thus it was indeed as if piety and mo- 
rality were arrayed on one side, and 
superstition and debauchery on the other. 
Mr. Adderley thus found the tone of the: 
ambassador’s chaplain that of far more 
complete fellowship with the Reformed 
pastors than he himself was disposed to 
admit. There were a large number of 
these gathered at Paris; for the lull ir 
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persecution that had followed the battle 
of Moncontour had given hopes of a 
final accommodation between the two 
parties, ‘and many had come up to con- 
sult with the numerous lay nobility who 
had congregated to witness the King of 
Navarre’s wedding. . Among them, Be- 
renger met his father’s old friend, Isaac 
Gardon,.who had come to Paris for the 
purpose of giving his only surviving son 
in marriage to the daughter of a watch- 
maker to whom he had for many years 
been betrothed. By him the youth, with 
his innocent face and gracious respectful 
manners, was watched with delight, as 
fulfilling the fairest hopes of the poor 
Baron, but the old minister would have 
‘been sorely disappointed had he known 
how little Berenger felt inclined toward 
his party. 

The royal one of course Berenger could 
not love, but the rigid bareness, and, as he 
thought, irreverence of the Calvinist, and 
the want of all forms, jarred upon one 
used to a.ritual which retained much of 
the ancient form. In the early years of 
Elizabeth, every possible diversity pre- 
vailed in parish churches, according to 
the predilections of rector and squire; 
from forms scarcely altered froin those of 
old times, down to the baldest, rudest 
neglect of all rites; and Berenger, in his 
country home, had been used to the 
first extreme. He could not believe that 
what he heard and saw among the Sacré- 
mentaires, as they were called, was what 
his father had prized; and he greatly 
scandalized Sidney, the pupil of Hubert 
Languet, by openly expressing his dis- 
taste and dismay when he found their 
worship viewed by both Walsingham 
and Sidney as a model to which the 
English Protestants ought to be brought. 

However, Sidney excused all this as 
mere boyish distaste to sermons and love 
of externals, and Berenger himself re- 
flected little on the subject. The aspect, 
of the venerable Coligny, his father’s 
friend, did far more to make him a 
Huguenot than any discussion of doctrine. 
The good old Admiral received him 
affectionately, and talked to him warmly 
of his father, and the grave, noble 
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countenance and kind manner wen his 
heart. Great projects were on foot, 
and were much relished by the young 
King, for raising an army and striking a 
blow at Spain by aiding the Reformed 
in the Netherlands; and Coligny was 
as ardent as a youth in the cause, hoping 
at once to aid his brethren to free the 
young King from evil influences, and to 
strike one good stroke against the old 
national enemy. He talked eagerly to 
Sidney of alliances with England, and 
then lamented over the loss of so prom- 
ising a youth as young Ribaumont to 
the Reformed cause in France. If the 
marriage with the heiress could have 
taken effect, he would have obtained 
estates near enough to some of the main 
Huguenot strongholds to be very im- 
portant, and these would now remain 
under the power of Narcisse de Ribau- 
mont, a determined ally of the Guise fac- 
tion. It was a pity, but the Admiral could 
not blame the youth for obeying the 
wish of his guardian grandfather; and he 
owned, with a sigh, that England was 
a more peaceful land than his own be- 
loved country. Berenger was a little 
nettled at this implication, and began 
to talk of joining the French standard 
in a campaign in the Netherlands: but 
when the two young men returned 
to their present home and described the 
conversation, Walsingham said: 

“The Admiral’s favorite project! He 
would do wisely not to brag of it so 
openly. The King of Spain has too many 
in his interest in this place not to be 
warned, and to be thus further egged on 
to compass the ruin of Coligny.” 

“T should have thought,” said Sidney, 
“that nothing could add to his hatred of 
the Reformed.” 

“Searcely,” said Walsingham; “save 
that it is they who hinder the Duke of 
Guise from being a good Frenchman, and 
a foe to Spain.” 

Politics had not developed themselves 
in Berenger’s mind, and he listened inat- 
tentively while Walsingham talked over 
with Sidney the state of parties in France, 
where natural national enmity to Spain 
was balanced by the need felt by the 
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Queen-mother of the support of that great 
Roman Catholic Power against the Hu- 
guenots, whom Walsingham believed her 
to dread and hate less for their own sake 
- than from ‘the fear of loss of influence 
over her son. He believed Charles IX. 
himself to have much leaning toward the 
Reformed, but the late victories had 
thrown the whole court entirely into the 
power of the Guises, the truly unscrupu- 
lous partisans of Rome, They were fur- 
ther inflamed against the Huguenots by 
the assassination of the last Duke of 
Guise, and by the violences that had been 
committed by some of the Reformed 
party, in especial a massacre of prisoners 
at Nérac. 

Sidney exclaimed that the Huguenots 
had suffered far worse cruelties. 

“That is true,” replied Sir Francis, 
“but, my young friend, you will find, in 
all matters of reprisals, that a party has 
no memory for wat it may commit, only 
for what it may receive,” 

The conversation was interrupted by 
an invitation to the ambassador's family 
aud guests to a tilting-match and subse- 
quent ball at the Louvre. In the first 
Berenger did his part with credit; to the 
second he went feeling full of that strange 
attraction of repulsion. He knew gentle- 
men enough in Coligny’s suite for it to be 
likely that he might remain unperceived 
among them, and he knew this would be 
prudent, but he found himself unexpect- 
edly near the ranks of ladies, and smile 
and gesture absolutely drew him toward 
his semi-spouse, so that he had no alterna- 
tive but to lead her out to dance, 

The stately measure was trod in silence 
as usual, but he felt the dark eyes study- 
ing him all the time. However, he could 
bear it better now that the deed was 
done, and she had voluntarily made him 
less to her than any gallant parading or 
mincing about the room, 

“So you bear the pearls, sir?” she said, 
as the dance finished. 

“The only heirloom I shall take with 
me,” he said. 

“Isa look at them too great a favor 


to ask from their jealous guardian?” she 
asked, 
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He smiled, half ashamed of his own an- 
noyance at being obliged to place them 
in her hand. He was sure she would try 
to cajole him out of them, and by way of 
asserting his property in them he did not 
detach them from the band of his black 
velvet cap, but gave it with them into her 
hand, She looked ateach one, and count- 
ed them wistfully. 

“Seventeen!” she said; “and how 
beautiful! I never saw them so near be- 
fore. They are so becoming to that fair 
cheek that I suppose no offer from my— 
my uncle, on our behalf, would induce 
you to part with them?” 

An impulse of open-handed gallantry 
would have made him answer, “ No offer 
from your uncle, but a simple request from 
you;” but he thought in time of the ab- 
surdity of returning without them, and 
merely answered, “I have no right to 
yield them, fair lady. They are the wit- 
ness to my forefather’s fame and prowess.” 

“Yes, sir, and to those of mine also,” 
she replied. “And you would take them 
over to the enemy from whom that prow- 
ess extorted them?” 

“The country which honored and re- 
warded that prowess!” returned Berenger. 

She looked at him with an interroga- 
tive glance of surprise at the readiness of 
his answer; then, with half a sigh, said, 
“There are your pearls, sir; I cannot 
establish our right, though I verily be- 
lieve it was the cause of our last quarrel ;” 
and she smiled archly. 

“T believe it was,” he said gravely; but 
added, in the moment of relief at re- 
covering the precious heirloom, “though 
it was Diane who inspired you to seize 
upon them,” 

“Ah! poor Diane! you sometimes re- 
member her, then? If I remember 
right, you used to agree with her better 
than with your little spouse, cousin!" 

“Tf I quarreled with her less, I liked 
her less,” answered Berenger—who, since 
the act of separation, had not been so 
guarded in his demeanor, and began 
to give way to his natural frankness. 

“Indeed! Diane would be less grati- 
fied than I ought to be. And why, may 
I ask?” 
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“Diane was more caressing, but she 
had no truth.” 

“Truth! that was what few M. le 
Baron ever talked of; what Huguenots 
weary one with.” 

“And the only thing worth seeking, 
the real pearl,” said Berenger, “ without 
which all else is worthless.” 

“Ah!” she said, “who would have 
thought that soft, youthful face could be 
so-severe! You would never forgive a 
deceit?” 

“Never,” he said with the crystal 
hardness of youth; “or rather, I might 
forgive ; I could never esteem.” 

“What a bare, rude world yours must 
be,” she said, shivering. ‘“ And no weak 
ones in it! Only the strong can dare to 
be true!” 

“Truth is strength!” said Berenger. 
“For example: I see yonder a face 
without bodily strength, perhaps, but 
with perfect candor.” 

“Ah! some Huguenot girl of Madame 
Catherine's, no doubt—from the depths 
of Languedoc, and dressed like a fright.” 

“No, no; the young girl behind the 
pale, yellow-haired lady.” 

‘Comment, Monsieur. Do you not 
yet know the young Queen ?"' 

“But who is the young demoiselle !— 
she with the superb black eyes, and the 
ruby rose in her black hair?” 

“Take care, sir, do you not know I 
have still a right to be jealous?” she 
said, blushing, bridling, and laughing. 

* . But this pull on the cords made him 
the more resolved; he would not be 
turned from his purpose. “Who is 
she?” he repeated, “have I ever seen 
her before? I am sure I remember that 
innocent look of espiéglerie.” 

“You may see it on any child’s face 
fresh out of the convent; it does not 
last a month!” was the still displeased, 
rather jealous answer. ‘That little 
thing—I believe they call her Nidemerle 
—she has only just been brought from 
her nunnery to wait on: the young 
Queen, Ah! your gaze was perilous, it 
is bringing on you one of the jests of 
Madame Marguerite.” 

With laughter and gayety a troop of 
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gentlemen descended on M. de Ribau- 
mont, and told him that Madame Mar- 
guerite desired that he should be pre- 
sented to her. The princess was stand- 
ing by her pale sister-in-law, Elizabeth 
of Austria, who looked grave and an- 
noyed at the mischievous mirth flashing 
in Marguerite’s dark eyes. 

“M. de Ribaumont,” said the latter, 
her very neck heaving with suppressed 
fun, “I see I cannot do you a greater 
favor than by giving you Mademoiselle 
de Nidemerle for your partner.” 

Berenger was covered with confusion 
to find that he had been guilty of such 
a fixed stare as to bring all this upon the 
poor girl. He feared that his vague 
sense of recognition had made his gaze 
more open than he knew, and he was 
really-and deeply ashamed of this as his 
worst act of provincial ill-breeding. 

Poor little convent maid, with crimson 
cheeks, flashing eyes, panting bosom, 
and a neck evidently aching with proud 
dignity and passion, she received his 
low bow with a sweeping courtesy, as 
lofty as her little person would permit. 

His cheeks burnt like fire, and he 
would have found words to apologize, 
but she cut him short by saying, hastily 
and low, ‘Not a word, Monsieur! Let 
us go through it at once. No one shall 
make game of us.” 

He hardly durst look at her again ; but 
as he went through his own elaborate 
paces he knew that the little creature 
opposite was swimming, bending, turn- 
ing, bounding with the fluttering fierce- 
ness of an angry litfle bird, and that the 
superb eyes were casting flashes on him 
that seemed to carry him back to days of 
early boyhood. 

Once he caught a mortified, pleading, 
wistful glance that made him feel as if 
he had inflicted a cruel injury by his 
thoughtless gaze, and he resolved to plead 
the sense of recognition in excuse ; but 
no sooner was the performance over than 
she prevented all conversation by saying, 
“Lead me back at once to the Queen, 
sir; she is about to retire.” They were 
already so near that there was not time 
to say anything; he could only hold as 
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lightly as possible the tiny fingers that 
he felt burning and quivering in his hand, 
and then, after bringing her to the side 
of the chair of state, he was forced to 
release her with the mere whisper of 
“ Pardon, Mademoiselle ;” and the request 
was not replied to, save by the additional 
stateliness of her courtesy. 

It was already late, and the party was 
breaking up; but his head and heart 
were still in a whirl when he found him- 
self seated in the ambassadorial coach, 
hearing Lady Walsingham’s well-pleased 
rehearsal of all the compliments she had 
received on the distinguished appearance 
of both her young guests. Sidney, as 
the betrothed of her daughter, was prop- 
erty of her own; but she also exulted 
in the praises of the young Lord de 
Ribaumont, as proving the excellence of 
the masters whom she had recommended 
to remove the rustic clownishness of 
which he had been accused. 

“Nay,” said Sir Francis; “whoever 
called him too clownish for court spake 
with design.” 

The brief sentence added to Berenger’s 
confused sense of being in a mist of false 
play. Could his kinsman be bent on 
keeping him from court ? Could Narcisse 
be jealous of him? Mademoiselle de 
Ribaumont was evidently inclined to 
seek him, and her cousin might easily 
think her lands safer in his absence. He 
would have been willing to hold aloof as 
much as his uncle and cousin could wish, 
save for an angry dislike to being duped 
and cajoled; and, moreover, a strong 
curiosity to hear and see more of that 
little passionate bird, fresh from the con- 
vent cage. Her gesture and her eyes 
irresistibly carried him back to old times, 
though whether to an angry blackbird in 
the yew-tree alleys at Leurre, or to the 
eager face that had warned him to save 
his father, he could not remember with 
any distinctness, At any rate, he was 
surprised to find himself thinking so little 
in comparison about the splendid beauty 
and winning manners of his discarded 
Spouse, though he quite believed that, 
now her captive was beyond her grasp, 
she was disposed to catch at him again, 
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and try to retain him, or, as his titillated 
vanity might whisper, his personal graces 
might make her regret the family resolu- 
tion which she had obeyed. 


CHAPTER VII. 
FOULLY COZENED. 
“ I was the more deceived.” —Hamlet. 

Tue unhappy Charles IX. had a dispo- 
sition that in good hands might have 
achieved great nobleness; and though 
cruelly bound and trained to evil, was no 
sooner allowed to follow its natural bent 
than it reached out eagerly toward 
excellence. At this moment it was his 
mother’s policy to appear to leave the 
ascendency to the Huguenot party, and 
he was therefore allowed to contract 
friendships which deceived the intended 
victims the more completely, because his 
admiration and attachment were sponta- 
neous and sincere. Philip Sidney’s varied 
accomplishments and pure lofty character 
greatly attracted the young King, who 
had leant on his arm conversing during 
great part of the ball, and the next morn- 
ing sent a royal messenger to invite the 
two young gentlemen to a party at pall- 
mall in the Tuileries gardens. ‘ 

Pall-mall was either croquet or its near- 
est relative, and was so much the fashion 
that games were given in order to keep 
up political influence, perhaps, because 
the freedom of a garden pastime among 
groves and bowers afforded opportunities 
for those seductive arts on which Queen 
Catherine placed so much dependence. 
The formal gardens, with their squares 
of level turf and clipped alleys, afforded 
excellent scope both for players and 
spectators, and numerous games had been 
set on foot, from all of which, however, 
Berenger contrived to exclude himself, 
in his restless determination to find out 
the little Demoiselle de Nidemerle, or, at 
least, to discover whether any intercourse 
in early youth accounted for his undefined 
sense of remembrance, 

He interrogated the first disengaged 
person he could find, but it was only 
the young Abbé de Méricour, who had 
been newly brought up from Dauphiné 
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by his elder brother to solicit a benefice, 
and’ who knew nobody. To him, ladies 
were only bright phantoms such as his 
books had taught him to regard like the 
temptations of St. Anthony, but whom 
he actually saw treated with as free 
admiration by the ecclesiastic as by the 
layman. 

Suddenly a clamor of voices arose 
on the other side of the closely clipped 
wall of limes by which the two youths 
were walking. There were the clear 
tones of a young maiden expostulating 
in indignant distress, and the banter- 
ing, indolent determination of a male 
annoyer. 

“Hark!” exclaimed Berenger; “this 
must be seen to.” 

“Have a care,” returned Méricour; 
“T have heard that a man needs look 
twice ere meddling.” 

Scarcely hearing, Berenger strode on 
as he had done at the last village wake, 
when he had rescued Cis of the Down 
from the impertinence of a Dorchester 
scrivener. It was a like case, he saw, 
when breaking through the arch of clip- 
ped limes he beheld the little Demoiselle 
de Nidemerle, driven into a corner and 
standing at bay, with glowing cheeks, 
flashing eyes, and hands clasped over her 
breast, while a young man, dressed in the 
extreme of foppery, was assuring her that 
she was the only lady who had not 
granted him a token—that he could not 
allow such pensionnaire airs, and that now 
he had caught her he would have his re- 
venge, and win her rose-colored breast- 
knot. Another gentleman stood by, 
laughing, and keeping guard in the walk 
that led to the more frequented part of 
the gardens, 

“Hold!” thundered Berenger. 

The assailant had just mastered the 
poor ‘girl's hand, but she took advantage 
of his surprise to wrench it away and 
gather herself up as for a spring, but the 
Abbé in dismay, the attendant in anger, 
cried out, ‘ Stay—it is Monsieur.” 

“Monsieur; be he who he may,” ex- 
claimed Berenger, “no honest man can 
see a lady insulted.” 

“Are you mad? It is Monsieur the 
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Duke of Anjou,” said Méricour, pouncing 
on his arm. 

“Shall we have him to the guard- 
house?” added the attendant, coming ur 
on the other side; but Henri de Valois 
waved them both back, and burst into a 
derisive laugh. ‘No, no; do you not see 
who itis? Monsieur the English Baron 
still holds the end of the halter. His sale 
is not yet made. Come away, D’O, he 
will soon have enough on his hands with- 
out us. Farewell, fair lady, another time 
you will be free of your jealous giant.” 

So saying, the Duke of Anjon strolled 
off, feigning indifference and contempt, 
and scarcely heeding that he had been 
traversed in one of the malicious adven- 
tures which he delighted to recount in 
public before the discomfited victim her- 
self, often with shameful exaggeration, 

The girl clapsed her hands over her 
brow with a gesture of dismay, and cried, 
“Oh! if you have only not touched your 
sword,” 

“Let me have the honor of recon- 
ducting you, Mademoiselle,” said Be- 
renger, offering his hand; but after the 
first sigh of relief, a tempestuous avcess 
seized her. She seemed about to dash 
away his hand, her bosom swelled with 
resentment, and with a voice striving for 
dignity, though ¢hoked with strangled 
tears, she exclaimed, ‘“‘ No, indeed! Had 
not M. le Baron forsaken me I had never 
been thus treated!” and her eyes flashed 
through their moisture. 

“Eustacie! You are Eustacie!” 

“Whom would you have me to be 
otherwise? I have the honor to wish 
M. le Baron a good morning.” 

“ Kustacie! Stay! Hear me! It con- 
cerns my honor. I see it is you — but 
whom have I seen? Who was she?” he 
cried, half wild with dismay and con- 
fusion. ‘“ Was it Diane ?” 

“You have seen and danced with 
Diane de Ribaumont,” answered Eustacie, 
still coldly; “but what of that? Let me 
go, Monsieur; you have cast me off al- 
ready.” 

“T! when all this has been of your 
own seeking? ”’ 

“ Mine?” cried Eustacie, panting with 
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the struggle between her dignity and her 
passionate tears. “I meddled not. I heard 
that M. le Baron was gone to a strange 
land, and had written to break off old 
ties.” Her face was in a flame, and her 
efforts for composure absolute pain. 

“T!” again exclaimed Berenger. ‘“ The 
first letter came from your uncle, declar- 
ing that it was your wish!” And as her 
face changed rapidly, “Then it was 
not true! He has not had your con- 
sent?” 

“What! would I hold to one who de- 
spised me—who came here and never even 
asked to see this hated spouse!” 

“T did! I entreated to see you. I 
would not sign the application till—Oh! 
there has been treachery! Andhave they 
made you too sign it?” 

“When they showed me your name 
they were welcome to mine.” 

Berenger struck his forehead with 
wrath and perplexity, then,cried, joyfully, 

* «Tt will not stand for a moment. So foul 
a cheat can be at once exposed. Eustacie, 
you know—-you understand, that it was 
not you but Diane whom I saw and detest- 
ed; and no wonder, when she was acting 
such a cruel treason! ” 

“Oh! no, Diane would never so treat 
me,” cried Eustacie. “I see how it was! 
You did not know that my father was 
latterly called Marquis de Nid-de-Merle, 
and when they brought me here, they 
would call me after him: they said a maid 
of honor must be Demoiselle, and my 
uncle said there was only one way in 
which I could remain Madame de Ribau- 
mont! And the name must have deceived 
you. Thou wast always a great dull boy,” 
she added, with a sudden assumption of 
childish intimacy that annihilated the 
nine years since their parting. 

“ Had I seen thee, I had not mistaken 
for an instant. This little face stirred my 
heart; hers repelled me. And she de- 
ceived me wittingly, Eustacie, for I asked 
after her by name.” 

“Ah, she wished to spare my embar- 
rassment. And then her brother must 
have dealt with her.” 

“T see,” exclaimed Berenger, “I am to 
be paimed off thus that thou mayest be 
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reserved for Narcisse. Tell me, Eustacie, 
wast thou willing?” 

“T hate Narcisse!” she cried. 
oh! I am lingering too long. Monsieur 
will make some hateful tale! I never 
fell into his way before, my Queen and 
Mme, la Comtesse are so careful. Only 
to-day, as I was attending her alone, 
the King came and gave her his arm, 
and I had to drop behind. I must find 
her; I shall be missed,” she added, in 
sudden alarm. “Oh! what will they 
say ?” 

“No blame for being with thy husband,” 
he answered, clasping her hand. “ ‘Thou 
art mine henceforth, I will soon cut our 
way out of the web thy treacherous kin- 
dred have woven. Meantime ? 

“ Hush! There are voices,” 


* But 


cried Eus- 
tacie in terror, and, guided by something 
he could not discern, she fled with the 
swiftness of a bird down the alley. Fol- 
lowing, with the utmost speed that might 
not bear the appearance of pursuit, he 
found that on coming to the turn she had 
moderated her pace, and was more tran- 
quilly advancing to abevy of ladies, who 
sat perched on the stone steps like great 
butterflies sunning themselves, watching 
the game, and receiving the attentions or 
their cavaliers. He saw her absorbed 
into the group, and then began to prowl 
round it in the alleys, in a tumult of amaze- 
ment and indignation. He had been 
shamefully deceived and cheated, and jus- 
tice he would have! He had been de- 
prived of a thing of his own, and he weuld 
assert his right. He had been made to 
injure and disown the creature he was 
bound to protect, and he must console her 
and compensate to her, were it only to 
redeem his honor, He never even 
thought whether he loved her ; he merely 
felt furious at the wrong he had suf- 
fered and been made to commit, and hotly 
bent on recovering what belonged to him. 
He might even have plunged down among 
the ladies and claimed her as his wife, if 
the young Abbé de Méricour, who was 
two years older than he and far less of a 
boy for his years, had not joined him in 
his agitated walk. He then learnt that 
all the court knew that the daughter of 
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the late Marquis de Nid-de-Merle, Comte 
de Ribaumont, was called by his chief 
title, but that her marriage to himself had 
been forgotten by some and unknown to 
others, and thus that the first error be- 
tween the cousins had not been wonderful 
in a stranger, since the chevalier’s daugh- 
ter had always been Malle. de Ribaumont. 
The error once made, Berenger’s distaste 
to Diane had been so convenient that it 
had been carefully encouraged, and the 
desire to keep him at a distance from 
court and throw him into the background 
was accounted for. The Abbé was al- 
most as indignant as Berenger, and as- 
sured him both of his sympathy and his 
discretion. 

“T see no need for discretion,” said 
Berenger. “I shall claim my wife in 
the face of the sun.” 

“Take counsel first, I entreat,” ex- 
claimed Méricour. “The Ribaumonts 
have much influence with the Guise 
family, and now you have offended Mon- 
sieur.” 

“Ah, where are those traitorous kins- 
men?” cried Berenger. 

“Fortunately all are gone on an ex- 
pedition with the Queen-mother. You 
will have time to think. I have heard 
my brother say no one ever prospered 


who offended the meanest follower of 


the house of Lorraine.” 

“T do not want prosperity, I only want 
my wife. I hope I shall never see Paris 
and its deceivers again.” 

“Ah! but is it true that you have ap- 
plied to have the marriage annulled at 
Rome?” 

“We were both shamefully deceived. 
That can be nothing.” 

“A decree of his Holiness: 
Huguenot; she an heiress. Allis against 
you. My friend, be cautious,” exclaimed 
the young ecclesiastic, alarmed by his 
passionate gestures. “To break forth 
now and be accused of brawling in the 
palace precincts would be fatal—fatal— 
most fatal!” 

“Tam as calm as possible,” returned 
Berenger. ‘I mean to act most reason- 
ably. I shall stand before the King and 
tell him openly how I have been tam- 


you a 
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pered with, demanding my wife before 
the whole court.” 

“Long before you could get so far the 
ushers would have dragged you away 
for brawling, or for maligning an honor- 
able gentleman. You would have to 
finish your speech in the Bastile, and it 
would be well if even your English 
friends could get you out alive.” 

“Why, what a place is this!” began 
Berenger ; but again Méricour entreated 
him to curb himself; and his English ed- 
ucation had taught him to credit the 
house of Guise with so much mysterious 
power and wickedness, that he allowed 
himself to be silenced, and promised to 
take no open measures till he had con- 
sulted the Ambassador. 

He could not obtain another glimpse 
of Eustacie, and the hours passed tardily 
till the break-up of the party. Charles 
could scarcely release Sidney from his 
side, and only let him go on condition 
that he should join the next day in an 
expedition to the hunting chateau of 
Montpipeau, to which the King seemed 
to look forward as a great holiday and 
breathing time. 

When at length the two youths did 
return, Sir Francis Walsingham was 
completely surprised by the usually 
tractable, well-behaved stripling whose 
praises he had been writing to his old 
friend, bursting in on him with the out- 
ery, “Sir, sir, I entreat your counsel! 
I have been foully cozened.” 

“Of how much?” said Sir Francis, in 
a tone of reprobation. 

“Of my wife. Of mine honor. Sir, 
your Excellency, I crave pardon if I 
spoke too hotly,” said Berenger, collect- 
ing himself, “but it is enough to drive a 
man to frenzy.” 

“Sit down, my Lord de Ribaumont. 
Take breath, and Jet me know what is 
this coil. What hath thus moved him, 
Mr. Sidney?” 

“Tt is as he says, sir,” replied Sidney. 
who had heard all as they returned; “ he 
has been greatly wronged, The Chevalier 
de Ribaumont not only writ to propose 
the separation without the lady's knowl- 
edge, but imposed his own daughter on 
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our friend as the wife he had not seen 
since infancy.” 

“There, sir,” broke forth Berenger ; 
“surely if I claim mine own in the face 
of day, no man can withhold her from 
me!” 

“Hold!” said Sir Francis. “ What 
means this passion, young sir? Me- 
thought you came hither convinced that 
both the religion and the habits in which 
the young lady had been bred up render- 
ed your infantine contract most unsuit- 
able. What hath fallen out to make this 
change in your mind?” 

“That I was cheated, sir. The lady 
who palmed herself off on me as my wife 
was a mere impostor, the Chevalier’s own 
daughter !” 

“That may be; but what know you 
of this other lady? Has she been bred 
ap in faith or manners such as your par- 
ents would have your wife?” 

“She is my wife,” reiterated Berenger. 
“My faith is plighted to her. That is 
enough for me.” 

Sir Francis made a gesture of despair. 
“He has seen her, I suppose,” said he to 
Sidney. 

“Yes truly, sir,” answered Berenger ; 
“and found that she had been as greatly 
deceived as myself.” 

“Then mutual consent is wanting,” 
said the statesman, gravely musing. 

“That is even as I say,” began Beren- 
ger; but Walsingham held up his hand, 
and disired that he would make his full 
statement in the presence of his tutor, 
Then sounding a little whistle, the ambas- 
sador dispatched a page to request the 
attendance of Mr. Adderley, and recom- 
mended young Ribaumont in the mean 
time to compose himself. 

Used to being under authority as Be- 
renger was, the somewhat severe tone did 
much to allay his excitement, and remind 
him that right and reason were so entire- 
ly on his side, that he had only to be cool 
and rational to make them prevail. He 
was thus able to give a collected and co- 
herent account of his discovery that the 
part of his wife had been assumed by her 
cousin Diane, and that the signature of 
both the young pair to the application to 
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the Pope had been obtained on false pre- 
tences, That he had, as Sidney said, been 
foully cozened in both senses of the word, 
was as clear as daylight; but he was 
much angered and disappointed to find 
that neither the ambassador nor his tutor 
could see that Eustacie’s worthiness was 
proved by the iniquity of her relations, or 
that any one of the weighty reasons for 
the expediency of dissolving the marriage 
was removed, The whole affair had been 
in such good train alittle before, that Mr. 
Adderley was much distressed that it 
should thus have been cmssed, and 
thought the new phase of affairs would 
be far from acceptable at Combe Walwyn. 

“Whatever is just and honorable must 
be acceptable to my grandfather,” said 
Berenger. 

“Even so,” said Walsingham; “but it 
were well to consider whether justice and 
honor require you to overthrow the pur- 
pose wherewith he sent you hither.” 

“ Surely, sir, justice and honor require 
me to fulfill a contract to which the other 
party is constant,” said Berenger, feeling 
very wise and prudent for calling that 
wistful, indignant creature the other 
party. 

“That is also true,” said the armbassa- 
dor, “ provided she be constant; but you 
own that she signed the requisition for 
the dissolution.” 

“She did so, but under the same de- 
ception as myself, and further mortified 
and aggrieved at my seeming faithless- 
ness.” 

“So it may easily be represented,” 
muttered Walsingham. 

“How, sir?” cried Berenger, impetu- 
ously; “do you doubt her truth?” 

“Heaven forefend,” said Sir Francis, 
“that I should discuss any fair lady’s sin- 
cerity! The question is how far you are 
bound. Have I understood you that you 
are veritably wedded, not by a mere con~ 
tract of espousal?” 

Berenger could produce no documents, 
for they had been left at Chateau Leurre, 
and on his father’s death the Chevalier 
had claimed the custody of them; but he 
remembered enough of the ceremonial to 
prove that the wedding had been a veri- 
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table one, and that only the Papal inter- 
vention could annul it. 

Indeed an Englishman, going by Eng- 
lish law, would own no power in the Pope 
nor any one on earth, to sever the sacred 
tie of wedlock; but French courts of law 
would probably ignore the mode of appli- 
cation, and would certainly endeavor to 
separate between a Catholic and a heretic. 

“T am English, sir, in heart and faith,” 
said Berenger, earnestly. “Look upon 
me as such, and tell me, am I married or 
single at this moment?” 

“ Married,assuredly. More's the pity,” 
said Sir Francis. 

“And no law of God or man divides us 
without our own consent.” There was 
no denying that the mutual consent of 
the young pair at their present age was 
all that was wanting to complete the in- 
violability of their marriage contract. 

Berenger was indeed only eighteen, 
and Eustacie more than a year younger, 
but there was nothing in their present age 
to invalidate their marriage, for persons 
of their rank were usually wedded quite 
as young or younger. Walsingham was 
only concerned at his old friend’s disap- 
pointment, and at the danger of the young 
man running headlong into a connection 
probably no more suitable than with 
Diane de Ribaumont would have been. 
Butit was not convenient to argue against 
the expediency of loving a man’s own 
wife ; and when Berenger boldly declared 
he was not talking of love but of justice, 
it was only possible to insist that he should 
pause and see where true justice lay. 

And thus the much-perplexed ambas- 
sador broke up the conference with his 
hot and angry young guest. 

“And Mistress Lucy ?” sighed 
Mr. Adderley, in rather an inapropos 
fashion it must be owned; but then he 
had been fretted beyond endurance by 
his pupil striding up and down his room, 
reviling Diane, and describing Eustacie, 
while he was trying to write these un- 
comfortable tidings to Lord Walwyn. 

“Lucy! What makes you bring her 
up to me?” exclaimed Berenger. “ Lit- 
tle Dolly would be as much to the pur- 
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“Only, sir, no resident at Hurst Wal- 
wyn could fail to know what has been 
planned and desired.” 

“Pshaw!” cried Berenger; “have 
you not heard that it was a mere fig- 
ment, and that I could scarce have wed- 
ded Lucy safely, even had this matter 
gone as you wish, This is the luckiest 
chance that could have befallen her.” 

“That may be,” said Mr, Adderley; 
“T wish she may think so—sweet young 
lady!” 

“T tell you, Mr. Adderley, you should 
know better! Lucy has more sense, My 
aunt, whom she follows more than any 
other creature, ever silenced the very 
sport or semblance of love passages be- 
tween us even as children, by calling 
them unseemly in one wedded as I am, 
Brother and sister we have ever been, 
and have loved as such—ay, and shall! 
I know of late some schemes have cross- 
ed my mother’s mind—” 

“Yea, and that of others.” 

“ But they have not ruffled Lucy's quiet 
nature—trust me! And for the rest? 
What doth she need of me in comparison 
of this poor child? She—like a bit of 
her own gray lavender in the shadiest 
nook of the walled garden, tranquil there 
—sure not to be taken there, save to com- 
pany with fine linen in some trim scented 
coffer, while this fresh glowing rosebud 
has grown up pure and precious in the 
very midst of the foulest corruption 
Christendom can show, and if I snatch 
her not from it, I, the only living man ~ 
vho can, look you, in the very bloom of 
her innocence and sweetness, what is to 
be her fate? The very pity of a Chris- 
tian, the honor of a gentleman would urge 
me, even if it were not my most urgent 
duty!” 

Mr, Adderley argued no more. When 
Berenger came to his duty in the matter 
he was invincible, and moreover all the 
more provoking, because he mentioned 
it with a sort of fiery sound of relish, 
and looked so very boyish all the time. 
Poor Mr. Adderley! feeling as if his 
trust were betrayed, loathing the very 
idea of a French court lady, saw that his 
pupil had been allured into a headlong 
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passion to his own misery, and that of 
all whose hopes were set on him, yet 
preached to by this stripling scholar 
about duties and sacred obligations! 
Well might he rue the day he ever set 
foot in Paris. 

Then, to his further annoyance, came 
a royal messenger to invite the Baron de 
Ribaumont to join the expedition to 
Montpipeau. Of course, he must go, 
and his tutor must be left behind, and 
who could tell into what mischief he 
might not be tempted | 

Here, however, Sidney gave the poor 
chaplain some comfort. He believed that 
no ladies were to be of the party, and 
that the gentlemen were chiefly of the 
King’s new friends among the Hugue- 
nots, such as Coligny, his son-in-law Te- 
ligny, Rochefoucauld, and the like, among 
whom the young gentleman could not 
fall into any very serious harm, and 
might very possibly be influenced against 
a Roman Catholic wife. At any rate he 
would be out of the way, and unable to 
take any dangerous steps. 

This same consideration so annoyed 
Berenger that he would have declined 
the invitation, if royal invitations dould 
have been declined. And in the morn- 
ing, before setting out, he dressed him- 
self, point device, and, with Osbert 
behind him, marched down to the Croix 
de Lorraine, to call upon the Chevalier 
de Ribaumont. He had a very fine 
speech at his tongue’s end when he set 
out, but a good deal of it had evaporated 
when he reached the hotel, and perhaps 
he was not very sorry not to find the 
old gentleman within. 

On his return, he indited a note to 
the Chevalier, explaining that he had 
now seen his wife, Madame la Baronne 
de Ribaumont, and had come to an un- 
derstanding with her, by which he found 
that it was under a mistake that the 
application to the Pope had been signed, 
and that they should, therefore, follow 
it up with a protest, and act as if no 
such letter had been sent. 

Berenger showed this letter to Wal- 
singham, who, though muck concerned, 
could not forbid his sending it. “Poor 
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lad,” he said to the tutor; “’tis an ex- 
cellently writ billet for one so young. I 
would it were in a wiser cause. But he 


has fairly the bit between his teeth, and 
there is no checking him while he has 
this show of right on his side.” 

And poor Mr, Adderley could only 
beseech Mr, Sidney to take care of him. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE QUEEN'S PASTORAL, 


“ Either very gravely gay, 
Or very gayly grave.” 
W. M. PRazp. 

Montpipeav, though in the present day 
a suburb of Paris, was in the sixteenth 
century far enough from the city to 
form a sylvan retreat, where Charles IX. 
could snatch a short respite from the 
intrigues of his court, under vretext of 
enjoying his favorite sport. Surrounded 
with his favorite associates of the Hu- 
guenot party, he seemed to breathe a 
purer atmosphere, and to yield himself 
up to enjoyment greater than perhaps 
his sad life had ever known. 

He rode among his gentlemen, and the 
brilliant cavalcade passed through pop- 
lar-shaded roads, clattered through vil- 
lages, and threaded their way through 
bits of forest still left for the royal 
chase. The people thronged out of their 
houses, and shouted not only “ Vive le 
Roi,” but “Vive l’Amiral,” and more 
than once the ery was added, “ Spanish 
war, or civil war!” The heart of 
France was, if not with the Reformed, 
at least against Spain and the Lorrainers, 
and Sidney perceived from the con- 
versation of the gentlemen round him, 
that the present expedition had been 
devised less for the sake of the sport 
than to enable the King to take meas- 
ures for emancipating himself from the 
thraldom of his mother, and engaging 
the country in a war against Philip IT. 
Sidney listened, but Berenger chafed, 
feeling only that he was being further 
carried out of reach of his explanation 
with liis kindred, and thus they arrived 
at Montpipeau, a tower, tall and narrow, 
like all French designs, but expanded 
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on the ground floor by wooden buildings, 
capable of containing the numerous 
train of a royal hunter, and surrounded 
by an extent of waste land, without 
fine trees, though with covert for deer, 
boars, and wolves, sufficient for sport to 
royalty and death to peasantry. Charles 
seemed to sit more erect in his saddle, 
and to drink in joy with every breath 
of the thyme-scented’ breeze, from the 
moment his horse bounded on the 
hollow-sounding turf; and when he 
leapt to the ground, with the elastic 
spring of youth, he held out his hands 
to Sidney and to Teligny, crying ‘‘ Wel- 
come, my friends. Here I am indeed a 
king!” 

It was a lovely summer evening early 
in August, and Charles bade the supper 
to be spread under the elms that shaded 
a green lawn in front of the chateau. 
Etiquette was here so far relaxed as to 
permit the sovereign to dine with his 
suite, and tables, chairs, and benches 
were brought out, drapery festooned in 
the trees to keep off sun and wind, the 
King lay down in ‘the fern and let his 
happy dogs fondle him, and as a herd- 
girl’ passed along a vista in the distance, 
driving her goats before her, Philip 
Sidney marvelled whether it was not 
even thus in Arcadia. 

Presently there was a sound of horses 
trampling, wheels moving, a party of gayly 
gilded archers of the guard jingled up, 
and in their midst was a coach. Be- 
renger’s heart seemed to leap at once 
to his lips, as a glimpse of ruffs, hats, 
and silks dawned on him through the 
windows. 

The Kiug rose from his lair among 
the fern, the Admiral stood forward, all 
heads were bared, and from the coach- 
door alighted the young Queen; no 
longer pale, subdued, and_ indifferent, 
but with a face shining with girlish 
delight, as she held out her hand to the 
Admiral. “Ah! this is well, this is 
beautiful,” she exclaimed; “it is like 
our happy chaces in the Tyrol. Ah, 
sire!” to the King, “how I thank you 
for letting me be with you.” 

After her Majesty, descended her 
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gentleman-usher. Then came the lady- 
in-waiting, Madame de Sauve, the wife 
of the state secretary in attendance on 
Charles, and a triumphant, coquettish 
beauty, then a fat, good-humored Aus- 
trian dame, always called Madame la 
Comtesse, because her German name was 
unpronounceable, and without whom the 
Queen never stirred, and lastly a little 
figure, rounded yet slight, slender yet 
soft and plump, with.a kitten-like alert- 
ness and grace of motion, as she sprang 
out, collected the Queen’s properties of 
fan, kerchief, pouncet-box, mantle, etc., 
and disappeared into the chateau, with- 
out Berenger’s being sure of anything 
but that her little black hat had a rose- 
colored feather in it. 

The Queen was led to a chair placed 
under one of the largest trees, and there 
Charles presented to her such of his 
gentlemen as she was not yet acquainted 
with, the Baron de Ribaumont among 
the rest. 

“T have heard of M. de Ribaumont,” 
she said, in a tone that made the color 
mantle in his fair cheek, and with a 
sign of her hand she detained him at 
her side till the King had strolled away 
with Madame de Sauve, and no one 
remained near but her German countess. 
Then, changing her tone to one of con- 
fidence, which the high-bred homeliness 
of her Austrian manner rendered inex- 
pressibly engaging, she said, “I must 
apologize, Monsieur, for the giddiness of 
my sister-in-law, which I fear caused 
you some embarrassment.” 

* Ah, Madame,” said Berenger, kneel- 
ing on one knee as she addressed him, 
and his heart bounding with wild, un- 
defined hope, “I cannot be grateful 
enough. It was that which led to my 
being undeceived.” 

“Tt was true, then, that you were 
mistaken?” said the Queen. 

“Treacherously deceived, Madame, by 
those whose interest it is to keep us 
apart,” said Berenger, coloring with 
indignation; “they imposed my other 
cousin on me as my wife, and caused 
her to think me cruelly neglectful.” 


“IT know,” said the Queen. “Yet 
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Mile. de Ribaumont is far more admired 
than my little blackbird.” 

“That may be, Madame, but not by 
me.” 

“Yet it is true that you came to break 
off the marriage ?” 

“Yes,Madame,”said Berenger, honestly, 
“but I had not seen her.” 

“And now ?” said the Queen, smiling. 

“JT would rather die than give her 
up,” said Berenger. “Oh! Madame, 
help us of your grace, Every one is try- 
ing to part us; every one is arguing 
against us; but she is my own true 
wedded wife, and if you will but give 
her to me, all will be well,” 

“T like you, M. de Ribaumont,” said 
the Queen, looking him full in the face. 
“You are like our own honest Germans 
at my home, and I think you mean all 
you say. I had much rather my dear 
little Nid-de-Merle were with you than 
left here, to become like all the others. 
She is a good little Liebling—how do 
you call itin French? She has told me 
all, and truly I would help you with all 
my heart, but it is not as if I were the 
Queen-mother. You must have recourse 
to the King, who loves you well, and at 
my request included you in the hunting- 
party.” 

Berenger could only kiss her hand‘in 
token of earnest thanks, before the repast 
was announced, and the King came to 
lead her to the table spread beneath the 
trees. The whole party supped together, 
but Berenger could have only a distant 
view of his little wife, looking very de- 
mure and grave by the side of the Ad- 
miral, 

But when the meal was ended, there 
was a loitering in the woodland paths, 
amid heathy openings or shades trimmed 
into discreet wildness fit for royal rus- 
ticity; the sun set in parting glory on 
one horizon, the moon rising in crimson 
majesty on the other. A musician at 
intervals touched the guitar, and sang 
Spanish or Italian airs, whose soft or 
quaint melody came dreamily through 
the trees, Then it was that with beat- 
ing heart Berenger stole up to the maiden 
as she stood behind the Queen, and ven- 
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tured to whisper her name and clasp her 
hand, 

She turned, their eyes met, and she 
let him lead her apart into the wood. ° 
It was not like a lover's tryst, it was 
more like the continuation of their old 
childish terms, only that he treated her 
as a thing of his own, that he was bound 
to secure and to guard, and she received 
him as her own lawful but tardy pro- 
tector, to be treated with perfect reliance 
but with a certain playful resentment. 

“You will not run away from me 
now,” he said, making full prize of her 
hand and arm, 

“Ah! is not she the dearest and best 
of queens?” and the large eyes were 
lifted up to him in such frank seeking of 
sympathy that he could see into the 
depths of their clear darkness. 

“Tt is her doing, then. Though, Eus- 
tacie, when I knew the truth, not flood 
nor fire should keep me long from you, 
my heart, my love, my wife.” 

“What! wife in spite of those villan- 
ous letters?” she said, trying to pout. 

“Wife forever, inseparably. Only 
you must be able to swear that you 
knew nothing of the one that brought 
me here.” 

“Poor me! No, indeed! There was 
Céline carried off at fourteen, Madame 
de Blanchet a bride at fifteen; all mar- 
rying hither and thither; and I—” she 
pulled a face irresistibly droll—“ I grow- 
ing old enough to dress St. Catherine’s 
hair, and wondering where was M. le 
Baron.” . 

“They thought me too young,” said 
Berenger, “to take on me the cares of 
life.” 

“So they were left to me?” 

“Cares! what cares have you but 
finding the Queen's fan?” 

“Little you know!” she said, half con- 
temptuous, half mortified. 

“Nay, pardon me, ma mie. 
troubled you?” 

“ Ah! you would call it nothing to be 
beset by Narcisse; to be told one’s hus- 
band is faithless, till one half believes it; 
to be looked at by ugly eyes; to be 
liable to be teased any day by Monsieur, 
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or worse, by that mocking ape, M. 
d’Alengon, and to have nobody who can 
or will hinder it.” 

She was sobbing by this time, and he 
exclaimed, “ Ah, would that I could re- 
venge all! Never, never shall it be 
again! What blessed grace has guarded 
you through all?” 

“Did I not belong to you?” she said 
exultingly. “And had not Sister Mo- 
nique, yes, and M.,le Baron striven hard 
to make me good? Ah, how kind he 
was!” 

“My father? Yes, Eustacie, he loved 
you to the last. He bade me on his 
deathbed give you his own Book of 
Psalms, and tell you he had always 
loved and prayed for you.” 

“Ah! his Psalms! I shall love 
them! Fen at Bellaise, when first we 
came there, we used to sing them, but 
the Mother Abbess went out visiting, 
and when she came back she said they 
were heretical And Sceur Monique 
would not let me say the texts he taught 
me, but I would not forget them. I say 
them often in my heart.” 

“Then,” he cried, joyfully, “you will 
willingly embrace my religion?” 

“Be a Huguenot!” she said, distaste- 
fully. 

“T am not precisely a Huguenot—I do 
not love them,” he answered, hastily ; 
“but all shall be made cleur to you at my 
home in England.” 

“England!” she said. “ Must we live 
in England? Away from every one?” 

“ Ah, they will love you so much! I 
shall make you so happy there,” he an- 
swered. ‘There you will see what it is 
to be true and trustworthy.” 

“T had rather live at Chateau Leurre, 
or my own Nid-de-Merle,” she replied. 
“There I should see Sceur Monique, and 
my aunt, the Abbess, and we would have 
the peasants to dance in the castle-court. 
Oh! if you could but see the orchards at 
le Bocage, you would never want to go 
away. And we could come now and 
then to see my dear Queen.” 

“T am glad, at least, you would not 
live at court.” ; 

“Oh! no; I have been more un- 
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happy here than ever I knew could be 
borne.” 

And a very few words from him drew 
out all that had happened to her since they 
parted. Her father had sent her to Bel- 
laise, a convent founded by the first of 
the Angevin branch, which was presided 
over by his sister, and where Diane was 
also educated. The good sister Monique 
had been mistress of the pensionnaires, 
and had evidently taken much pains to 
keep her charge innocent and devout, 
Diane had been taken to court about two 
years before, but Eustacie had remained 
at the convent till some three months 
since, when she had been appointed Maid 
of Honor to the recently married Queen; 
and her uncle had fetched her from Anjou, 
and had informed her at the same time 
that her young husband had turned Eng- 
lishman and heretic, and that, after,a few 
formalities had been complied with, she 
would become the wife of her cousin, 
Narcisse. Now there was no person 
whom she so much dreaded as Narcisse, 
and when Berenger spoke of him as a 
feeble fop, she shuddered, as though she 
knew him to have something of the tiger. 

“ Do you remember Bénoit ?” she said, 
“ noor Bénoit, who came to Normandy as 
my laquais? When I went back to An- 
jou he married a girl from Leurre, and 
went to aid his father at the farm. The 
poor fellow had imbibed the Baron’s doc- 
trine—he spread it. It was reported that 
there was a nest of Huguenots on the 
estate. My cousin came to break it up 
with his gendarmes. O Berenger! he 
would hear no entreaties, he had no mer- 
cy; he let them assemble on Sunday, 
that they might be all together. He fired 
the house ; shot down those who escaped; 
if a prisoner were made, gave him up to 
the Bishop's Court. Bénotft, my poor, 
good Bénoit, who used to lead my palfrey, 
was first wounded, then tried, and burnt 
—burnt in the place at Lugon! I heard 
Narcisse laugh—laugh as he talked of the 
cries of the poor creatures in the conven- 
ticle. My own people, who loved me! I 
was but twelve years old, but even then 
the wretch would pay me a half-mocking 
courtesy, as one destined to him: and the 
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more I disdained him, and said I belonged 
to you, the more both he and my aunt, 
the Abbess, smiled, as though they had 
their bird in a cage; but they left me in 
peace till my uncle brought me to court, 
and then all began again: and when they 
said you gave me up, I had no hope, not 
even of aconvent. But ah, it is all over 
now, and Iam so happy! Youare grown 
so gentle and so beautiful, Berenger, and 
so much taller than I ever figured you to 
myself, and you look as if you could take 
me up in your arms, and let no harm ever 
happen to me.” 

“Never, never shall it,” said Berenger, 


feeling all manhood, strength, and love © 


stir within him, and growing many years 
in heart in that happy moment. “My 
sweet little faithful wife, never fear again, 
now you are mine.” 

Alas! poor clfildren, They were a good 
way from the security they had begun to 
fancy for themselves. Early the next 
morning Berenger went, in his straight- 
forward way, to the King, thanked him, 
and requested his sanction for at once pro- 
ducing themselves to the court as Monsieur 
and Madame la Baronne de Ribaumont. 

At this Charles swore a great oath, as 
one in perplexity, and bade him not gc 
80 fast. 

“See here,” said he with the rude ex- 
pletives only too habitual with him: “she 
is a pretty little girl, and she and her 
lands are much better with an honest 
man like you than with that pendard of 
a cousin; but you see he is bent on having 
her, and he belongs to a cutthroat crew 
that halt at nothing! I would not answer 
for your life, if you tempted him so 
strongly to rid himself of you.” 

“My own sword, sire, can guard my 
life,” 

“Plague upon your sword! What does 
the foolish youth think it would do against 
half a dozen poniards and pistols in a lane 
black as hell’s mouth?” 

The foolish youth was thinking how 
could a king so full of fiery words and 
strange oaths bear to make such an avowal 
respecting his own capital and his own 
courtiers, All he could do was to bow 
and reply, “ Nevertheless, sire, at what- 
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ever risk, I cannot relinquish my wife; 
I would take her at once to the ambas- 
sador’s,” 

“How! sir!” interrupted Charles, 
haughtily and angrily, “if you forget that 
you are a French nobleman still, I should 
remember it! The ambassador may pro- 
tect his own countrymen—none else.” 

“T entreat your Majesty's pardon,” 
said Berenger, anxious to retract his false 
step. “It was your goodness and the 
gracious Queen’s that made me hope for 
your sanction,” 

‘“‘All the sanction Charles de Valois 
can give is yours, and welcome,” said the 
King, hastily. “ The sanction of the King 
of France is another matter! To say the 
truth, I see no way out of the affair but 
an elopement.” 

“Sire!” exclaimed the astonished Be- 
renger, whose strictly disciplined edu- 
cation had little prepared him for such 
counsel, 

“Look you! IfI made you known as 
a wedded pair, the Chevalier and his son 
would not only assassinate you, but down 
on me would come my brother, and my 
mother, and M. de Guise, and all their 
crew, veritably for giving the prize out 
of the mouth of their satellite, but nomi- 
nally for disregarding the Pope, favor- 
ing a heretical marriage, and I know not 
what, but, as things go here, that I should 
assuredly get the worst of it; but if you 
made safely off with your prize, no one 
could gainsay you—I need know nothing 
about it—and lady and lands would be 
yours without dispute. You might ride 
off from the skirts of the forest; I would 
lead the hunt that way, and the three 
days’ riding would bring you to Nor- 
mandy, for you had best cross to England 
immediately. When she is once there, 
owned by your kindred, Monsieur le 
cousin may gnash his teeth as he will, he 
must make the best of it for the sake of 
the honor of his house, and you can 
safely come back and raise her people and 
yours to follow the Oriflamme when it 
takes the field against Spain. What? you 
are still discontented! Speak out! Plain 
speaking is a treat not often reserved 
for me.” 
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“Sire, I am most grateful for your kind- 
ness, but I should greatly prefer going 
straightforward.” 

“Peste! Well is it said that a blun- 
dering Englishman goes always right be- 
fore him! There, then! As your King 
on the one hand, as the friend who has 
brought you and your wife together, sir, 
it is my command that you do not com- 
promise me and embroil greater matters 
than you can understand by publicly 
claiming this girl. Privately I will aid 
you to the best of my ability ; publicly, I 
command you, for my sake, if you heed 
not your own, to be silent!” 

Berenger sought out Sidney, who 
smiled at his surprise, 

“Do you not see,” he said, “that the 
King is your friend, and would be very 
glad to save the lady's lands from the 
Guisards, but that he cannot say so; he 
can only befriend a Huguenot by 
stealth.” 

“T would not be such a king for 
worlds!” 

However, Eustacie was enchanted, It 
was like a prince and princess in Mére 
Perinne’s fairy tales. Could they go like 
a shepherd and shepherdess? She had 
no fears—no scruples. Would she not 
be with her husband? It was the most 
charming frolic in the world. So the 
King seemed to think it, though he was 
determined to call it all the Queen’s doing 
—the first intrigue of her own, making 
her like all the rest of us—the Queen’s 
little comedy. He undertook to lead the 
chase as far as possible in the direction 
of Normandy, when the young pair might 
ride on to an inn, meet fresh horses, and 
proceed to Chateau Leurre, and thence to 
England. He would himself provide a 
safe conduct, which, as Berenger sug- 
gested, would represent them as a young 
Englishman taking home his young wife. 
Eustacie wanted at least to masquerade 
as an Englishwoman, and played off all 
the fragments of the language she had 
caught as a child, but Berenger only 
laughed at her, and said they just fitted 
the French bride. It was very pretty to 
laugh at Eustacie; she made such a droll 
pretence at pouting with her rosebud 
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lips, and her merry velvetty eyes belied 
them so drolly. 

Such was to be the Queen’s pastoral; 
but when Elizabeth found the responsi- 
bility so entirely thrown on her, she be- 
gan to look grave and frightened. It 
was no doubt much more than she had 
intended when she brought about the 
meeting between the young people; and 
the King, who had planned the elopement, 
seemed still resolved to make all appear 
her affair, She looked all day more like 
the grave, spiritless being she was at 
court than like the bright young rural 
queen of the evening before, and she was 
long in her little oratory chapel in the 
evening. Berenger, who was waiting in 
the hall with the other Huguenot. gen- 
tlemen, thought her devotions intermi- 
nable, since they delayed all her ladies, 
At length, however, a page came up to 
him, and said in a low voice, “ the Queen 
desires the presence of M. le Baron de 
Ribaumont.” 

He followed the messenger, and found 
himself in the little chapel, before a gay- 
ly adorned altar, and numerous little 
shrines and niches round. Sidney would 
have dreaded a surreptitious attempt to 
make him conform, but Berenger had no 
notion of such perils. He only saw that 
Eustacie was standing by the Queen's 
chair; the king sat carelessly, perhaps a 
little sullenly, in another chair; anda kind- 
ly-looking Austrian priest, the Queen's 
confessor, held a book in his hand. 

The Queen came to meet him. “ For 
my sake,” she said, with all her sweetness, 
“to ease my mind, I should like to see 
my little Eustacie made entirely your 
own ere you go, Father Meinhard tells 
me it is safer that, when the parties were 
under twelve years old, the troth should 
be again exchanged. No other ceremony 
is needed.” 

“T desire nothing but to have her 
made indissolubly my own,” said Beren- 
ger, bowing. 

“And the king permits,” added Eliza- 
beth. 

The king growled out, “It is your 
comedy, Madame; I meddle not.” 

The Austrian priest had no common 
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language with Berenger but Latin. He 
asked a few questions, and on hearing 
the answers, declared that the sacrament 
of marriage had been complete, but that 
—as was often done in such cases—he 
would once more hear the troth plight 
of the young pair. The brief formula 
was therefore at once exchanged-—-the 
King when the Queen looked entreating- 
ly at him, rousing himself to make the 
bride over to Berenger. As soon as the 
vows had been made, in the briefest 
manner the King broke in boisterously : 
“There, you are twice married, to please 
Madame there; but hold your tongues 
all of you about this scene in the play.” 

Then almost pushing Eustacie over to 
Berenger, he added: “ There she is; take 
your wife, sir; but mind, she was as 
much yours before as she is now.” 

But for all Berenger had said about 
“his wife,” it was only now that he real- 
ly felt her his own, and became husband 
rather than lover—man instead of boy. 
She was entirely his own now, and he 
only desired to be away with her; but 
some days’ delay was necessary. A chase 
onthe scale of the one that was to favor 
their evasion could not be go? up with- 
out some notice; and, moreover, it was 
necessary to procure money, for neither 
Sidney nor Ribaumont had more than 
enough with them for the needful liber- 
alities to the King’s servants and hunts- 
men. Indeed Berenger had spent all that 
remained in his purse upon the wares of 
an Italian pedlar whom he and Eustacie 
met in the woods, and whose gloves, “as 
sweet as fragrant posies,” fans, scent- 
boxes, pocket mirrors, Genoa wire, Venice 
chains, and other toys, afforded him the 
means of making up the gifts that he 
wished to carry home to his sisters; and 
Eustacie’s counsel was merrily given in 
the choice. And when the vendor began 
with a meaning smile to recommend to 
the young pair themselves a little silver- 
netted heart as a love-token, and it turned 
out that all Berenger’s money was gone, 
so that it could not be bought without 
giving up the scented casket destined for 
Lucy, Eustacie turned with her sweetest, 
proudest smile, and said, “No, no, I will 
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not have it; what do we two want with 
love-tokens now ?” 

Sidney had taken the youthful and 
romantic view of the case, and considered 
himself to be taking the best possible 
care of his young friend, by enabling him 
to deal honorably with so charming a 
little wife as Eustacie. Ambassador and 
tutor would doubtless be very angry ; 
but Sidney could judge for himself of the 
lady, and he therefore threw himself 
into her interests, and sent his servant 
back to Paris to procure the necessary 
sum for the journey of Master Henry 
Berenger and Mistress Mary, his wife. 
Sidney was, on his return alone to Paris, 
to explain all to the elders, and pacify 
them as best he could; and his servant 
was already the bearer of a letter from 
Berenger that was to be sent at once to 
England with Walsingham’s dispatches, 
to prepare Lord Walwyn for the arrival 
of the runaways. The poor boy labored 
to be impressively calm and reasonable 
in his explanation of the misrepresenta- 
tion, and of his strong grounds for assum- 
ing his rights, with his persuasion that 
his wife would readily join the English 
Church—a consideration that he knew 
would greatly smooth the way for her. 
Indeed, his own position was impregna- 
ble : nobody could blame him for taking 
his own wife to himself, and he was so 
sure of her charms, that he troubled him- 
self very little about the impression she 
might make on his kindred. If they 
loved her, it was all right; if not, he 
could take her back to her own castle, 
and win fame and honor under the ban- 
ner of France in the Low Countries. As 
to Lucy Thistlewood, she was far too 
discreet to feel any disappointment or 
displeasure ; or if she should, it was her 
own fault and that of his mother, for all 
her life she had known him to be mar- 
ried. So he finished his letter with a 
message that the bells should be ready to 
ring, and that, when Philip heard three 
guns fired on the coast, he might light 
the big beacon pile above the Combe. 

Meantime “the Queen’s Pastoral” was 
much relished by all the spectators, The 
state of things was only avowed to 
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Charles, Elizabeth, and Philip Sidney, 
and even the last did not know of the 
renewed troth which the King chose to 
treat as such a secret; but no one had 
any doubt of the mutual relations of M. 
de Ribaumont and Mlle. de Nid-de-Merle, 
and their dream of bliss was like a pasto- 
ral for the special diversion of the holiday 
of Montpipeau. The transparency of 


their indifference in company, their meet- . 


ing eyes, their trysts with the secrecy 
of an ostrich, were the subjects of con- 
stant amusement to the elders, more 
especially as the shyness, blushes, and 
caution were much more on the side of 
the young husband than on that of the 
lady. Fresh from her convent, simple 
with childishness and innocence, it was 
to her only the natural completion of her 
life to be altogether Berenger’s, and the 
brief concealment of their full union only 
added a certain romantic enchantment, 
which added to her exultation in her vic- 
tory over her cruel kindred. She had been 
upon her own mind, poor child, for her 
few weeks of court life, but not long 
enough to make her grow older, though 
just so long as to make the sense of 
having her own protector with her 
doubly precious. He, on the other hand, 
though full of happiness, did also feel 
constantly deepening on him the sense 
of the charge and responsibility he had 
assumed, hardly knowing how. The 
more dear Eustacie became to him, the 
more she rested on him and became 
entirely his, the more his boyhood and 
insouciance drifted away behind him; 
and while he could hardly bear to have 
his darling a moment vut of his sight, the 
less he could endure any remark or jest 
upon his affection for her. His home 
had been a refined one, where Cecily’s 
convent purity seemed to diffuse an 
atmosphere of modest reserve such as did 
not prevail in the court of the Maiden 
Queen herself, and the lad of eighteen 
had not seen enough of the outer world 
to have rubbed off any of that grace. 
His seniority to his little wife seemed to 
show itself chiefly in his being put out of 
countenance for her, when she was too 
innocent and too proud of her secret 
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matronhood to understand or resent the 
wit. 

Little did he know that this was the 
ballet-like interlude in a great and ter- 
rible tragedy, whose first act was being 
played out on the stage where they 
schemed and sported, like their own little 
drama, which was all the world to them, 
and nothing to the others. Berenger 
knew indeed that the Admiral was greatly 
rejoiced that the Nid-de-Merle estates 
should go into Protestant hands, and that 
the old gentleman lost no opportunity of 
impressing on him that they were a heavy 
trust, to be used for the benefit of “the 
Religion,” and for the support of the King 
in his better mind. But it may be feared 
that he did not give a very attentive ear 
to all this. He did not like to think of 
those estates; he would gladly have left 
them all to Narcisse, so that he might 
have their lady, and though quite willing 
to win his spurs under Charles and Coligny 
against the Spaniard, his heart and head 
were far too full to take in the web of 
politics. Sooth to say, the elopement in 
prospect seemed to him infinitely more 
important than Pope or Spaniard, Guise 
or Huguenot, and Coligny observed with 
a sigh to Teligny that it was a good boy, 
but nothing but the merest boy, with 
eyes open only to himself. 

When Charles undertook to rehearse 
their escape with them, and the Queen 
drove outin a little high-wheeled litter 
with Mme, la Comtesse, while Mme. de 
Sauve and Eustacie were mounted on gay 
palfreys with the pommelled side-saddle, 
lately invented by the Queen-mother, 
Berenger, as he watched the fearless 
horsemanship and graceful bearing of his 
newly won wife, had no speculations to 
spend on the thoughtful face of the Ad- 
miral, And when, at the outskirts of the 
wood, the King’s bewildering hunting- 
horn, sounding as it were now here, now 
there, now low, now high, and called 
every attendant to hasten to its summons, 
leaving the young squire and damsel er- 
rant with a long, winding, high-banked 
lane before them, they reckoned the 
dispersion to be all for their sakes, and did 
not note, as did Sidney's clear eye, that 
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when the entire company had come 
straggling home, it was the King who 
came up with Mme. de Sauve almost the 
last, and a short space after, as if not to 
appear to have been with him, appeared 
the Admiral and his son-in-law. 

Sidney also missed one of the Admiral’s 
most trusted attendants, and, from this 
and other symptoms, he formed his con- 
clusions that the King had scattered his 
followers as much for the sake of an un- 
observed conference with Coligny as for 
the convenience of the lovers, and that 
letters had been dispatched in conse- 
quence of that meeting. 

Those letters were indeed of a kind to 
change the face of affairs in France. 
Marshal Strozzi, then commanding in the 
south-west, was bidden to embark at La 
Rochelle in the last week of August, to 
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hasten to the succor of the Prince of 
Orange against Spain, and letters were 
dispatched by Coligny to all the Hugue- 
not partisans bidding them assemble at 
Melun on the 3d of. September, when 
they would be in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of the court, which was bound 
for Fontainebleau. Was the star of the 
Guises indeed waning? Was Charles 
about to escape from their hands, and 
commit himself to an honest, high-minded 
policy, in which he might have been able 
to purify his National Church, and win 
back to her those whom her corruptions 
had “driven to seek truth and morality 
beyond her pale ? 

Alas! there was a bright pair of eyes 
that saw more than Philip Sidney’s, a 
pair of ears that heard more, a tongue 
and pen less faithful to guard a secret. 


REPRESENTATIVE CITIES. 
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ROME: THE ETERNAL CITY AND THE MISTRESS OF THE WORLD; OR THE LAW-GIVER AND 
LAW-TEACHER OF THE NATIONS, 


Amone the commencement orations 
which excited my youthful wonder and 
admiration when I was a student in col- 
lege, there was one by a Master of Arts, 
the theme of whose masterly eloquence 
was “Man.” An article on Rome is, at 
least, too much like an oration on man, 
or the world, or, as the French would 
say, the universe. For many centuries 
Roman history was universal history, or 
the history of the world, so far as it was 
worth writing; and there has been no 
age or nation of any account within the 
historical period whose history is not 
more or less intimately connected with 
that of Rome. The Roman Empire is 
that great lake, or inland sea—Niebuhr, 
if I mistake not, suggests the comparison 
—into which all the streams of ancient 
history empty themselves, and from which 
again all the streams of modern history 
take their origin. Modern history is but 
a continuation of Roman history: No 
nation of any importance in modern times 
can write its history independently of 


that of Rome. Modern literature is based 
upon Roman literature, from which: it 
derives largely both its materials and its 
form. The languages of modern Europe 
and America are all either derived mainly 
from the Latin, or greatly modified, in- 
fused, and enriched by it. The myths 
and legends which make up the history 
of early pagan Rome still fascinate the 
imagination of schoolboys, throughout 
modern Europe and America, scarcely less 
than they charmed and inspired the noble 
youth of ancient Italy twenty-five hun- 
dred years ago. The dogmas and decrees 
of Papal Rome in the dark ages still reign 
in the hearts of the masses in more than 
half of Christendom. And Roman history 
proper, the history of the republic and the 
empire, is written not more indelibly in 
the memories of men and the archives of 
nations than it is on the surface of the 
earth and on the face of society. The 
Romans triumphed over time and_ space, 
over nature and man, and they have 
reared the structure of their history upon 
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a broader and deeper foundation, on a 
grander scale, and of more enduring mate- 
rials, than any other people, As their 
dominion extended over the known world, 
so the story of their achievements is as- 
sociated with every sea and every shore; 
nay, their achievements are incorporated 
with the entire structure of the physical, 
political, and moral world. Their empire 
did not spring up in a day, nor in a day 
did it vanish and flee away. Thrice, nay, 
four times, have they conquered the 
world—by their arms, by their religion, 
by their arts, and by their laws. Their 
works are as colossal and enduring as the 
pyramids of Egypt, and far more useful. 
Cities built, and fortresses reared; col- 
onies planted, and laws established; 
marshes drained, and hills levelled; canals 
cut for navigation ; rivers taught to flow 
in a safer and better channel; arms of 
the sea waving with golden harvests, and 
lands turned into harbors for ships laden 
with the wealth of foreign climes; aque- 
ducts spanning valleys and tunneling 
mountains to supply cities with water; 
roads of easy grade and indestructible 
solidity shooting over rivers at giddy 
heights, crossing the Apennines and the 
Alps, and taking the most distant prov- 
inces to the capital—these marked the 
progress of Roman supremacy ; and traces 
of these stupendous works, more or less 
entire, still attest their dominion, from 
the banks of the Thanres and the Tweed 
to the Euphrates, and from the shores of 
the Baltic to the cataracts of the Nile. 
The empire of Roman arms, relaxed by 
Roman luxury and dissolved by Roman 
vices, at length fell asunder, crushed, as 
it were, with its own weight. But this 
was only the commencement of an equally 
extensive and now absolute dominion. 
The conquering barbarians embraced the 
religion of their subjects, and the decrees 
of the Vatican were more implicitly 
obeyed than had been the laws of the 
Senate or the edicts of the Emperor. 
The Teutonic tribes incorporated also the 
laws and institutions of the Romans with 
those ideas and usages which they 
brought with them from their native for- 
ests, and Roman jurisprudence set out 
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upon a career of conquest, wider and 
more lasting than either the arms or the 
religion of Rome ever achieved. The 
empire of Roman law was only widened 
and strengthened by that great religious 
reformation which shook the throne of 
the Roman Pontiff to its foundations, 
and broke his yoke from off the neck of 
half his subjects. That empire embraces 
alike Catholic and Protestant’States. It 
bears sway both in monarchical and re- 
publican governments, It extends to the 
new world not less than to the old. Dis- 
tance does not weaken it—time does not 
waste it away. It may well be said to be 
universal and immortal. 


The first sight of Rome greeted our 
eyes when we were more than twenty 
miles distant from the city. As we were 
traveling “by vettura,” that is in our 
own hired carriage, from Florence, we 
stopped to dine, about the middle of our 
last day’s journey, in the centre of one 
of those old craters of extinct volcanoes 
which so abound in every part of Italy— 
one of which, indeed, probably constitutes 
the site of the Roman Forum itself. 
While dinner was in preparation, too 
impatient to wait, we walked, or rather 
ran, on and up to the brim of the crater 
nearest the city, and there in full and 
distinct view stood St. Peter’s Church, 
towering above the Campagna like 
some domed and pinnacled mountain— 
worthy representative of Rome, and fit 
symbol of her dominion over the world. 
It seemed almost to vie with “lone So- 
racte,” on which we had been gazing 
with admiration through all the previous 
day’s journey, and which has dazzled the 
eyes of the whole race of poets from 
Horace to Byron. No other work of 
men’s hands so challenges comparison 
with the works of God, with the single 
exception of the pyramids, which loom 
up in the distance to the traveler in the 
valley of the Nile, as St. .Peter’s does 
to the Italian traveler, like a solitary 
mountain in the horizon. But while 
there is this single point of resemblance, 
how many and how striking are the 
points of contrast! The pyramids are 
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monuments; St. Peter’sisachurch. The 
former are for show; the latter is for use 
and influence, for worship and service, 
The former are to preserve the memory 
of the past; the latter to exert a power 
in the present, and to perpetuate domin- 
ion in the future. The pyramids tower 
over a city of the dead, and the great 
capital of whose necropolis they were 
the centre has itself been dead and buried 
beneath the deposits of the Nile ever 
since the memory of man. But St Peter's 
dominates a city that has lived and reigned 
among the nations ever since authentic 
history, and boasts the epithet, ‘ eternal.” 

We traveled very nearly in- the track 
of the old “Flaminian Way,” and were 
struck with the grandeur of its remains, 
We had admired the sole remaining arch 
of the old Roman bridge at Narnia, 
seventy-five feet or more above the bed 
of the Nar. Yesterday we crossed the 
Tiber near Borghetto on a bridge built 
by Augustus. And now we cross it 
again, a short distance from the city, by 
the more famous Milvian bridge, scene 
of so many battles and flights and con- 
spiracies from the second Punic war to 
the late war for the liberation of Italy. 
We enter Rome by the Porta del Popolo, 
“the Gate of the People””—now, alas! as 
sad a misnomer as all the names and 
titles of the old republic were under the 
Roman emperors, Taking rooms at No. 
5 Via Gambeso, where so many travelers 
have lodged before and since, and obtain- 
ing our meals at the cafés and restaurants, 
as so many prefer to do for the freedom 
and economy of time it affords, we tar- 
ried in Rome an entire month—nearly 
twice as long asinany othercity. Break- 
fasting early, dining late, and lunching 
anywhere, or nowhere, as circumstances 
required, spending the day in sight-see- 
ing, and writing our journals and letters 
in the evening, we worked hard at ex- 
ploring the city. And yet at the end of 
the month we were far from having ex- 
hausted the objects of curiosity and in- 
terest that meet the eye of the passing 
traveler, and we felt that we had scarcely 
penetrated at all beneath the surface of 
ancient or modern Rome. Indeed, not 
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only has Rome three or four times con- 
quered the world, but she has within 
herself three or four wor!ds more or less 
removed from each other in time and space, 
in each of which the traveler can live 
more or less as he chooses, and all of 
which he must explore before he can 
claim that he has even “done” the 
city, much less that he really knows it. 
There are the stupendous monuments 
and ruins of the old Roman world be- 
ginning with the kings and ending with 
the emperors. At the opposite extreme 
historically, and quite separate geographi- 
cally, is the modern world of Roman 
politics and society, business and pleas- 
ure, private and public life, Then there 
is the world of art—architecture, sculp- 
ture, painting, and music—stretching over 
all the distance between those extremes, 
covering the entire geography and histo- 
ry of Rome from the oldest ruins and the 
statues that have been dug out of them 
to the most recent churches and studios 
—a vast world, or rather a system con- 
taining several worlds, each of which is 
a study for a life. Besides all this, there 
is the Church, which és the world in more 
senses than one, and preéminently the 
world in which the Romanist lives and 
moves and has his being—the State 
Church and the Church-State with its su- 
preme ecclesiastical and civil head, and its 
imposing and reigning hierarchy, and its 
magnificent array of churches and colleg- 
es, of arts and arms, of money and men, 
for the defence and propagation of the 
Catholic faith. 

My readers will see the impossibility 
of skimming even the surface of so wide 
a field. Shall I give them the work ofa 
single week, as an illustrative specimen 
of what we attempted to do? 

Our first working day in Rome, after 
becoming fairly settled and ready to com- 
mence operations, proved to be a festi- 
val—the celebration of the new dogma 
of the Immaculate Conception, The cel- 
ebration took place at the church of St. 
John Lateran, the oldest, and, in some 
respects, the most sacred and splendid of 
all the churches in Rome, the omnium 
urbis et orbis ecclesiarum mater et caput, 
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which was founded by Constantine him- 
self, and, in connection with which, as 
with St. Peter’s, the Pope has a palace 
and a museum. By nine o'clock we 
were oa the spot, in our dress-coats and 
black suits, to see what we should see. 
We waited full two hours for the arrival 
of his Holiness. The interval, however, 
we spent neither unpleasantly nor un- 
profitably, in studying the structure and 
admiring the ornaments of the church. 
The interior is the richest in Rome. But 
it loses in simplicity and grandeur of im- 
pression by the very multiplicity of its 
ornaments and the splendor of its numer- 
ous chapels. But its chief attractions, in 
the minds of the faithful, are its sacred 
relics, such as the well of the woman of 
Samaria, two columns of Pilate’s house, 
etc., etc., in the cloisters; and, under a 
portico near by, Pilate’s staircase, (the 
identical one which our Lord descended 
when he left Pilate’s judgment-seat !) 
which has been ascended on the knees by 
such a multitude of penitents, that the 
covering of wood whereby it is protect- 
ed has had to be renewed several times. 
It was when he was slowly climbing this 
staircase that Luther heard a voice from 
heaven saying to him, “The just shall 
live by faith;" and so the Reformation 
began here, under the very eaves of the 
Pope’s palace. While we were inspect- 
ing the church and its ‘ornaments, the 
whole centre aisle of the nave was light- 
ed up with innumerable wax candles, and 
an extra supply for two pictures at the 
two extremities—the one over the altar 
representing the Virgin as an object of 
worship, and the other over the door, the 
Pope promulgating the doctrine of the 
Immaculate Conception. At length the 
organ began to play, and the orchestra to 
sing. And soon after, his Holiness, at- 
tended by the cardinals and other digni- 
taries of Church and State, was borne in 
between lines of soldiers, on the shoul- 
ders of the faithful, in a chair or throne 
draped with white satin, his own robes 
being of the same material, trimmed with 
gold, and the gilded mitre, or triple crown, 
upon his head. Services, like those of the 
mass, were performed, including a sermon, 
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and the chanting of the liturgy, the Te 
Deum, and the Gloria in Excelsis, the 
Pope leading in but a small portion of 
the service, and the cardinals, in due 
season and order, going through with the 
ceremony of kissing his feet. At the 
exhibition of the host, he came down 
from his throne, and, with the cardinals 
and all in the choir, kneeled before the 
altar. The services over, including many 
mummeries and manipulations which 
were quite unmeaning to us, the Pope 
was borne away again on his throne, 
conducted to his carriage, (a splendidly 
gilded vehicle, drawn by four black horses 
and attended by four lackeys in brilliant 
scarlet-velvet livery) and escorted through 
files of soldiers to his palace. The cardi- 
nals, each with his elegant carriage, black 
horses, and gorgeous livery, filed in after 
his Holiness; and then followed the other 
dignitaries according to their several 
ranks, and each with equipage and liver- 
ied attendants indicative of his exact 
standing in the Church and the State. 

Thus did our first day at Rome intro- 
duce us at once to one of the most char- 
acteristic scenes of ancient and modern 
Roman life. The gravity and dignity of 
the old Roman senators were indeed 
wanting. But’there was Roman purple 
and pomp and pride in abundance. Im- 
perial Rome was the purple man, and 
Papal Rome is the scarlet woman, That 
is the chief difference. The Pope is the 
Emperor baptized into the Christian 
name, and unsexed, or emasculated, but 
exercising the same despotic power, arro- 
gating the same pontifical and imperial 
titles, and, with the same fondness for 
parade and triumphal processions, riding 
in state on the same beast with seven 
heads and ten horns. 

Before we left Rome, we saw two other 
pompous celebrations, that of Christmas 
at St. Peter’s, and that of the Bambino, 
or little boy with miraculous healing pow- 
ers, in the Arc Coeli; and saints’ days 
and festivals were so frequent as serious- 
ly to interfere with sight-seeing, since on 
such days the museums, private and pub- 
lic, were not open. 

The next day was Sunday ; and as there 
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was at this time an interregnum in the 
services at the palace of the American 
Minister, Mr. Cass, we attended service 
at the English church, which is without 
the walls of the city, near the Porta del 
Popolo. There was a good attendance 
of select and respectable people ; for the 
Englishman carries with him wherever 
he goes his church not less than his citi- 
genship—-it is a part of his “ establish- 
ment.” The service was badly read, and 
the sermon was badly delivered, though 
well written. It was an ingenious and 
plausible glorification of the Church, (by 
which he meant, of course, the Church 
of England) as occupying the middle 
ground between the Church of Rome, 
which makes everything of the Church, 
and the Protestant: sects, which make 
nothing of it. 

The government of the Pope forbids 
any church service but the Catholic with- 
in the limits of the sacred and eternal 
city, unless it be, as it were, a private 
and family service in the house of a for- 
eign ambassador. Great Britain has al- 
ways refused to be represented by an 
ambassador at the Vatican, and so the 
English Church has always held its ser- 
vice without the walls. The United 
States would have maintained their con- 
sistency and their self-respect if they had 
followed this example. Our government 
never would have sent a minister to 
Rome any more than to the other petty 
Italian States, but for the miserable sub- 
serviency of our party politics to the 
Catholic Church, as a means of procuring 
Catholic votes, 

On this and subsequent Sundays I drop- 
ped into several of the common churches 
of the city to see the attendance and wor- 
ship of the common people. I found only 
one of them full, the rest attended by only 
here and there a devout but apparently 
unintelligent and unspiritual worshiper. 
Foreigners crowd the Sistine Chapel and 
a few other places of Catholic worship, 
attracted by the pompous ceremonial and 
the artistic music, But if you would see 
the wealth and fashion and nobility of* 
Rome, or its crowd of foreign visitors on 
Sunday, ascend the Pincian Hill as the sun 
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draws toward its setting, and take your 
stand at any point in the long circuit of 
drives and promenades, and it will all 
pass before you like a magnificent mov- 
ing panorama—a holiday pageant and pro- 
cession such as you will not see on a Sun- 
day in the Cascine at Florence, the Prater 
at Vienna, or even the Champs Elysée at 
Paris. It is a truly Roman spectacle. 
The place itself is adorned with every va- 
riety of trees and flowering plants, even 
to the aloes, the cactus, and the palm, and 
has a garden-like beauty of culture sur- 
passing all the far-famed drives and prom- 
enades just mentioned ; while at the same 
time it commands, what neither of them 
possesses, an almost unequaled prospect 
of the city, with its churches and palaces, 
its streets and squares and monuments 
and storied hills, of the neighboring vil- 
las, the surrounding Campagna, and the 
amphitheatre of distant mountains, 
Early Monday morning we hastened to 
pay our first and earliest possible visit to 
St. Peter's and the Vatican. Crossing 
“the yellow Tiber”—always yellow in 
the descriptions of the old poets, and yel- 
low still with the mud and sand of the Ap- 
ennines and the Campagna—over the 
Bridge of Hadrian, and passing by that 
grandest of ancient mausoleums, Ha- 
drian’s Tomb, now the Castle of St. An- 
gelo, and at that time garrisoned with 
French troops, we enter the grand piazza 
or square in front of the church. The 
magnificent colonnades on either side 
stretch forth their gigantic arms to re- 
ceive us, or rather to receive the world 
as it were into the embrace of the Church. 
The obelisk in the centre of the piazza 
points ever upward, while the fountains 
on either side teach how an upward ten- 
dency and an element of steadfastness can 
be imparted even to the most earthly and 
unstable materials. The near view of St. 
Peter’s is at first disappointing. It is: 
less imposing than the distant view. 
The impression has not grown to keep. 
pace with the growth of the image in the 
memory and the imagination. But this 
only shows its superlative greatness. In 
this respect it is like the pyramids, like 
Mont Blanc, like all the great works of 
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God, and unlike all the ordinary works of 
man, This inevitable disappointment is 
needlessly exaggerated by the faulty 
structure of the fagade. Michael Angelo 
designed the structure in the form of a 
Greek cross, which would have exhibited 
the dome in all its grandeur to near be- 
holders, His successors, by prolonging 
the nave to give it the form of a Latin 
cross, advanced the fagade till it conceals 
no inconsiderable part of the dome from 
those who stand on the piazza, But as 
we advance toward the entrance we have 
time to comprehend the magnitude of the 
structure, and we find a standard for esti- 
mating magnitudes, distances, and eleva- 
tions ; and the piazza, instead of an ordinary 
court-yard, becomes gradually an immense 
public square; and the colonnades, which 
we mistook for mere covered walks, grew 
@to temples crowned with colossal: stat- 
nes ; and even the fagade, which we almost 
loathed for its obtrusion of itsown tawdry 
insignificance between us and the dome, 
presents a broad and massive front, higher 
than the towers and steeples of ordinary 
churches. The vestibule is a large build- 
ing of itself, a vast hall of four hundred 
feet in length, stretching off two hundred 
feet on either side of the entrance. We 
enter the nave, and the first view of the 
interior is attended with a second disap- 
pointment. That visitor must have very 
little imagination who would not come to 
St. Peter’s with associations so venerable, 
with expectations so lofty and grand, that 
no reality, no work of human hands could 
fully realize them. Besides, there is in 
the internal architecture of St. Peter’s a 
complexity of structure, a multiplicity of 
supports, a succession of side chapels, and 
a number and variety of ornaments that 
seriously mar the unity and sublimity of 
the first impression. It strikes you at 
once as large and lofty. But you obtain 
no adequate conception of its dimensions, 
till you walk up and down its long aisles, 
(more than a stadium or eighth of an 
English mile in length) and walk about 
its immense piers, (each of them a tower 
of colossal magnitude) and see how al- 
mostany part of it becomes larger than at 
first sight the whole seemed to be: how 
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men dwindle to pigmies in the distance as 
yourecede from them on the one hand; and 
how, on the other hand, as you approach, 
cherubs magnify into men and monsters, 
So when you stand under the dome, you 
are immediately and irresistibly impressed 
with its height and grandeur; but it 
grows upon you wonderfully as you gaze 
at it, and especially as you compare it 
with any known standard. When you look 
up, for instance, and see men and women 
looking around its balconies as the merest 
children, or when you are told that the 
pen in the hand of one of the Evangelists, 
drawn in the interior of the ddme, and 
apparently no bigger than an ordinary 
pen, is six feet long, and the letters which 
you can but just read below, would be as 
tall as yourself if you stood beside them, 
And your conceptions will magnify at 
every step as you go up by a winding 
way, so gradual that it can be traveled by 
loaded animals, to the roof, and see then 
a little town, with its houses and streets 
and permanent inhabitants; and then go 
up the spiral ascent between the two 
walls of the double dome and step out 
into the balconies, and see how the bal- 
dachino beneath, which you know to be 
nearly one hundred feet high, looks like 
a broad bedstead on the floor; and then 
climb up into the ball, which from the 
piazza below looks as if you might toss 
it with your hand, and find that it is 
capable of containing a dozen persons, 
while from openings in it, which are in- 
visible beneath, you look out upon the 
whole country from the Apennines to the 
Mediterranean as from the summit of 
some lofty.mountain. 

Returning to the floor, you are now 
prepared, by your observations and reflec- 
tions, to comprehend that it was no idle 
boast when Michael Angelo said he would 
“hang the pantheon in the air ””—that his 
dome is, in fact, as large and lofty of itself 
as that whole temple which was the mas- 
terpiece of Augustan architecture, and 
that forty modern churches of 100 feet in 
length might stand, steeple and all, within 
the walls and under the roof of this the 
grandest edifice which humaa hands ever 
reared to the worship of the Most High. 
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And as you proceed to inspect its internal 
structure, furniture, and adornings, the 
tribune and chapels, the monuments, and 
above all the paintings in mosaic, de- 
signed or copied from. the best masters, 
which cover not only the walls but the 
piers to the vault of the dome, you are 
not surprised that St. Peter’s was three 
hundred years in building, and, indeed, 
is not yet finished ; that its cost, estimated 
in modern values, exceeds $200,000,000; 
and that Catholic Christendom, impover- 
ished and almost ruined* in building it, is 
still laid under a heavy contribution for 
its annual support. . 

But St. Peter’s never appears ‘so great 
as when, on some festival of the Church, 
it shows itself to be grander than the 
grandest occasion, and to have room 
enough and to spare for the largest audi- 
ence. I have seen Catholics and Protes- 
tants, citizens and strangers from all lands, 
go there within its ample walls by thou- 
sands and tens of thousands, and still the 
vast space, a little world of ifself, with 
its own earth and air and sky, was not 
filled. I have seen the self-styled head 
of the Church borne on the shoulders of 
men, attended by the cardinals and offi- 
cers of state, escorted by bands of music 
and the military through crowds of kneel- 
ing subjects to the chair of St. Peter in 
all the pomp and pride of a Christmal 
ceremonial. I have heard the music of 
the organ and the orchestra swelling 
beneath that dome and reverberating 
through those arches, rising strain above 
strain and height above height, till my 
highest conceptions of earthly music were 
left far behind; when suddenly-it ceased, 
and a martial strain from an unseen source 
broke upon the ear still more lofty and 
grand, At the elevation of the host this 
also suddenly ceased—the music, the mili- 
tary, the dignitaries of Church and State, 
and every good Catholic, from his Holi- 
ness on his throne to the humblest peas- 


* Our readers must be aware that the sale 
of indulgences was gotten up to aid in the 
completion of this church, so that St. Peter’s 
divides with St. John Lateran the honor of 
originating the Reformation. 
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ant in the crowd, fell on his knees, and 
a stillness that might be heard filled the 
house which a moment since was echoing 
in every part with triumphant praise. It 
was a crisis of impression, a climax of 
sublimity without a parallel in all the 
ceremonials that I have ever witnessed. 
And yet, as I turned away, I could not 
but exclaim: One humble, grateful, holy 
heart is of more value than the whole of 
it—a nobler temple than St. Peter’s for 
the Most High to dwell in—sweeter music 
in the ear of the Master than the best or- 
gan and orchestra in all Christendom—a 
more acceptable offering in the sight of 
God than all the pomp and ceremony of 
a Christmas at Rome. 

The same day we took our first walk, 
not to say run, through the Vatican; for 
the Museums are open to the public only 
one day in a week, and the public must™’ 
visit them when the doors are open. 
The Vatican is at once a palace, or rather 
a cluster of palaces; a museum, or rather 
a suite of museums; and a vast studio or 
workshop of paintings and mosaics and 
other works of sacred art; besides the 
Sistine Chapel and St. Peter’s Church— 
which appear to be, and really are, a part 
of this great palace of the Popes—an im- 
mense pile of buildings, containing more 
than 4,000 rooms, of which St. Peter's is 
only the vestibule, The halls and porti- 
cos are themselves among—not, per- 
haps, the most spacious and imposing, 
though some of them are long and lofty 
enough—but certainly among the richest 
and most beautiful in the world, with 
gracefully arched ceilings, supported by 
columns of red granite and porphyry and 
alabaster, and floors paved with choice 
marbles and precious stones, reached not 
unfrequently by staircases of the most 
costly materials and the most elaborate 
workmanship. And these floors are often 
further enriched with ancient mosaics and 
colossal vases or cameo carved out of 
precious stones; the walls are covered 
with inscriptions from the catacombs and 
ancient tombs, or adorned with frescoes 
by the best modern masters; and the 
halls are inhabited—fit abodes for fit in- 
habitants !—by poets, historians, philoso- 
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phers, orators, lawgivers, kings, heroes, 
and gods, whose images have been taught 
to live and speak in marble by the best 
sculptors éf all ages. As there are said 
to be miles of painting in the palace at 
Versailles, so there are miles of sculpture 
in the Vatican. The statues in the Vati- 
can outnumber those of all the other pal- 
aces of Europe put together; for the Ro- 
man emperors robbed Greece and the 
world to enrich their palaces, forums, cir- 
cuses, and baths; and the Popes are heirs 
to all this wealth of the emperors. And 
what is of far more account than mere 
numbers, the Vatican has the Apollo Bel- 
videre, and the Laocoon, and not a few 
others of the most admired statues that 
have come down from antiquity. Add 
to these the Transfiguration, and the Com- 
munion of St. Jerome, and the frescoes of 
Michael Angelo in the Sistine Chapel, and 
those of Raphael in the Stanze and the 
Loggie—for, as the Vatican has more and 
better statues than all the rest of Europe, 
so it has fewer but better paintings than 
any of the great European galleries—and 
it will be seen that it possesses unrivaled 
attractions for the lover of art, as it does 
also for the antiquarian and the scholar. 
The greater part of another day was 
spent in the Etruscan Museum and the 
Library of the Vatican, neither of which 
is open on public days, and the latter can 
hardly be said to be open at al!, since the 
books and the manuscripts are shut up in 
their elegant cases like bank-books or the 
archives of the State, in so many safes, 
and concealed from the vulgar gaze, 
“like the beauties of an eastern harem.” 
Nothing can be more tantalizing to a 
scholar than to walk through the oldest 
library in the world and the richest in 
manuscripts—in which such valuable dis- 
coveries have been made within the pres- 
ent century, and which still contains no 
one knows what hidden treasures—with- 
out seeing a parchment or a book! I 
had a letter to the librarian, but I was 
told at the entrance that that librarian 
was “in heaven; ” and partly in indigna- 
tion at jealous custodians and illiberal 
rules, and partly in my own haste, I made 
no effort to disturb his repose, but con- 
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tented myself as best I could with admir- 
ing the architecture and embellishments 
of the room. A spacious and lofty hall, 
with double galleries, adorned with fres- 
coes, statues, antique vases, splendid can- 
delabras and tables of solid gems, con- 
tains the greater part of the books; while 
from this central apartment the wings 
stretch off, room after room, in long suc- 
cession. The treasury of Greek and Ro- 
man frescoes, and Byzantine and early 
Italian paintings; also the Roman mo- 
saics, and carvings in wood, ivory, and pre- 
cious stongs; and last, not least, the early 
Christian relics from the catacombs, 
are exceedingly interesting. The collec- 
tion of Etruscan remains in the Etrus- 
can Museum is very complete—from an 
entire tomb with all its sarcophagi and 
urns and utensils, with the lions reclin- 
ing in front, to the bronze bedstead, the 
implements of the toilet, and the orna- 
ments of the person, together with copies 
of the paintings on the walls, thus intro- 
ducing thé visitor to a familiar acquaint- 
ance with the manners and customs of 
that mysterious people whose language 
and literature were utterly extinct before 
the age of Roman history began. 

The topography of Rome is best seen 
from the tower ofthe Capitol. Between 
where the Corso ends and where the 
old Roman Forum and the Via Sacra 
begin, and thus between the most busy 
and populous portion of the modern and 
the most famous and sacred part of the 
ancient city, rises the lowest and smallest 
but most illustrious of the far-famed 
“Seven Hills,” and from the seat of the 
Saddle-rock, between the two summits 
on- which stood the ancient Capitolium 
and the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, 
rises a public edifice, or a group of edi- 
fices, which still wears, but hardly honors 
or deserves, the name of the Capitol. 
Ascending the lofty and broad staircase 
or steep inclined plane to the elevated 
square which is enclosed on three sides 
by these buildings, you are greeted by 
the twin colossal statues of Castor and 
Pollux on either side, and in the middle 
of the square the spirited and character- 
istic equestrian statue of Marcus Aure- 
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lius seems to be the very impersonation in 
bronze of that conquering yet clement em- 
peror. The building on the right is the 
Hall of the Conservators. Its chief in- 
terest is found in the illustrations of Ro- 
man history, in fresco, with which Italian 
artists have covered the walls of its suc- 
cessive rooms, and the bas-reliefs, statues, 
and relics of antiquity with which some 
of its chambers are filled. Among the 
latter the most remarkable is the famous 
bronze statue of the wolf and the twins, 
which has occasioned antiquarians so 
much dispute, and which is certainly 
primitive and rude, not to say lightning- 
stricken, enough to answer the description 
of Cicero and to have come down from 
the earliest times, . 

The building on the left is the Capitol- 
ine Museum. which vies with the Vatican 
in the value and interest of its statues. 
In the Hall of the Philosophers, not only 
the philosophers, but the poets, histori- 
ans, orators, and authors of Greece and 
Rome live again in marble; and there is 
no better place to study Roman history 
than in the presence of these busts and 
those in the Hall of the Emperors, which 
are undoubtedly portraits of the imperial 
masters of Rome and their families. In one 
of the inner chambers of this museum is 
enshrined that miraculous embodiment 
of tenderness, pathos, and manliness in 
humble life, the Dying Gladiator: 

“ He leans upon his hand his manly brow, 
Consents to death, but conquers agony.” 
The building in front is the Hall of 

the Senator; for Rome must still have 
a Senator as well as a Capitol, though 
both are now but empty names. From 
the tower of this Hall, on the dividing 
line between the Rome of the Kings 
and the Rome of the Popes, and in the 
midst of the Rome of the Emperors, the 
whole city and the surrounding country 
lies spread out like a map or topograph- 
ical chart beneath your feet; the seven 
hills, never rising more than from 150 to 
200 feet above the Mediterranean, and now 
appearing much lower from the filling up 
of the valleys with debris, but each once 
an independent city, all immortalized in 
history, and the names of some incorpo- 
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rated into the modern languages, and 
known to the masses wherever there is 
a capitol or a palace ; the intervening val- 
leys, the site of even greater works in 
architecture and art, and the scene of 
still grander transactions and events 
whose influence is still felt throughout 
the civilized world, and will be till time 
shall end; the Tiber with its bold curves, 
now striking the bases of the hills on this 
side or that, and now sweeping across the 
valleys; its far-famed and picturesque an- 
cient and modern bridges; the seats on 
the neighboring hills of those rival cities 
which early fell before the power of 
Rome, and the direction of those great 
roads, centering in the Capitol and the Fo- 
rum, and radiating through the Campagna 
and Peninsula, over which the Roman ar- 
mies marched forth for the conquest of the 
world, and returned in triumph laden with 
the spoils of all the provinces. The walls of 
Servius Tullius were about eight miles in 
extent, and those of Aurelian thirteen; and 
the population of imperial Rome at its 
highest has been estimated by different 
authorities all the way from less than 
one to more than two’ millions. The 
present population does not exceed 
175,000.* 


The empire of Roman arms has long 
since passed away. The favorable situa- 
tion of the capital, remarked by Cicero; 
not on the sea, else it had become a com- 
mercial city, but near that sea, to com- 
mand which was to govern the ancient 
world; and in the midst of fertile and fair 
Italy, as Italy was in the midst of the 
Mediterranean, the midland sea of the 
eastern continent; and the singular loy- 
alty, patriotism, political instinct, virtue, 
and piety of the early Romans, which 
were, perhaps, the chief causes of Roman 
greatness—these were all overmastered 
by luxuries more powerful than their 
armies, all overwhelmed by vices more 


* We refrain from any formal description 
of the public buildings, etc., of Ancient Rome, 
as they have already been described and re- 
stored for the readers of Hours at Home in 
the splendid history and gorgeous rhetoric 
of Dr. John Lord. 
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colossal than their amphitheatres, circuses, 
and baths. The symbol of that empire 
may be seen in the palace of the Cesars, 
of which scarcely a fragment remains; in 
the forum buried deep beneath the rub- 
bish of the palace and the capitol; in the 
colosseum, whose ruins, even after many 
a modern church and palace have been 
built out of them, are still stupendous; 
and in the awful silence and desolation 
that reigns within the once most thronged 
and celebrated portions of the city, where 
the owl, now almost the solitary inhab- 
itant, sits on the ruins and mocks the re- 
mains of departed greatness. 

The dominion of the Papacy is waning, 
to wax no more. While I write, the le- 
gions of Garibaldi are invading the Papal 
territory and threatening to extinguish 
the last remnant of the Pope’s temporal 
sovereignty. Meanwhile the Italians, re- 
covering spiritual freedom with political 
liberty, are returning in crowds to the 
simple faith and worship of the apostolic 
church, And yet the Church of Rome is 
the established church in all the so-called 
Latin nations of Southern Europe and 
America, is making gigantic efforts for 
the reconquest of the Teutonic races and 
nations, is sending forth missionaries over 
the heathen world, and, with an ambition 
not unworthy of the Roman name, not 
to say by means as unscrupulous and 
with resources as immense as those which 
of old conquered the world, still aspires, 
still strives, still hopes for universal em- 
pire. The seat of this empire is at the 
other extremity of the city, beyond the 
Tiber, the palace of the Pope on the Vat- 
ican. And its symbol is St. Peter’s, on 
the same hill, towering in unique and sol- 
itary grandeur not only over the city but 
visible at immense distances over the sur- 
rounding country, and, when lighted up 
at some grand illumination, glittering in 
the night like the stars in the canopy of 
heaven. Thus even the waning Church 
still shines with a dazzling and bewitch- 
ing splendor. And no one who has him- 
self been fascinated by the architecture, 
sculpture, and painting of its churches, or 
charmed with the music of its Sundays, 
holidays, and festivals, or ever seen the 
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great multitude falling on their knees at 
the elevation of the host or to.receive the 
Papal benediction—no such person will 
wonder that a religion which can sur- 
round itself with such gorgeous trap- 
pings has charms for sensuous men—no 
such person will expect it to die with- 
out a protracted and desperate strug- 
gle. 

Intimately connected with the domin- 
ion of the religion of Rome is the sway 
of Roman or Italian art. Michael An- 
gelo, Raphael, and most of the Italian 
masters, were devoted sons of the Church, 
and laid their masterpieces on her altar. 
And the principal attractions of St.Peter’s, 
the Sistine Chapel, and the Vatican now, 
are not the mysterieg of the Church but 
the miracles of art which they enshrine, 
and which draw not only devout Catho- 
lics but Protestants from every part of 
Christendom in frequent pilgrimages to 
Rome. Pagan Rome plundered the Old 
World of its choicest treasures, and Chris- 
tian Rome commanded the best artistic 
genius of modern Europe; and now no 
sculptor or painter deems himself master 
of his art till he has been to school in the 
studios and galleries of the eternal city. 
The Vatican of the Popes has lost its ter- 
rors. But the Vatican of the arts is still 
extending its dominion and promises to 
realize the vaunted perpetuity of the Ro- 
man empire. 

The Latin language is, as Henry Nel- 
son Coleridge has so well characterized 
it, “the language of empire and of war, 
of law and of the state.” Not only the 
historical antecedent but the actual basis 
of the modern European languages, it is 
the common bond of union and sympathy 
between them; and in its indissoluble 
connection or rather its organic incorpo- 
ration with them, it is a fit symbol of the 
natural and necessary influence of Roman 
history and institutions upon the civilized 
world. Roman law—the civil law, as it 
is technically called—like the Latin lan- 
guage, is more or less incorporated with 
the very structure of modern society. 
The Pandects of Justinian are still the 
statute-book and standard in the admin- 
istration of justice throughout Catholic 
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Christendom, while Protestant lawyers 
reyere them as the original fountain of 
law in the study of their profession. It 
was the mission of Rome to develop the 
idea of law, to civilize the rough and 
barbarous but free and heroic tribes of 
the North, and thus to lay the founda- 
tions of modern society and civilization. 
Rome gave laws to the nations of the 
ancient world as conquered provinces; 
and Rome taught law and order, civiliza- 
tion and religion, to her conquerors, the 
several nations of modern Europe. The 
empire of Roman law will cease only 
when the languages sprung from the Latin 
cease to be spoken—in other words, only 
when all the principal nations of. modern 
Europe and America are swept from off 
the earth. If Rome is destined to be 
indeed “the Eternal City,” it will bé in 
the dominion, not of emperors or popes, 
but of arts and laws, Cities and nations 
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have perpetuity, vitality, living and en- 
during power just in proportion to the 
life and power, the truth and excellence 
of the ideas which they embody and the 
principles which they represent. This is 
the lesson which the representative cities 
in the world’s history have all left behind 
them as their legacy to coming genera- 
tions, If Italy is again to live and have 
a history, as we believe she will, it will 
be only as she unites Sardinian liberty 
with Roman law, and cherishes the spirit 
of the Christian religion. And when 
Rome shall have successfully achieved in 
1867 what she heroically deserved in 
1848, as we trust she will, and shall have 
become the capital of a free, regenerated, 
Christian Italy, she will then be prepared 
to enter afresh on her mission as the 
teacher, not only of arts and religion, but 
of liberty and law, to a remodeled and 
renovated modern Europe.* 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


NotwITHSTANDING the general complaint of 
dullness in business circles, an unusually 
large number of new books has been laid 
upon our table since our last issue. We re- 
gret that our space will only admit of the 
briefest notice of most of them, while of 
others we shall not be ablé so much as to 
give the titles. 

Fewer Holiday books than usual have been 
prepared, and of this class none to compare, 
in costliness and magnificence, with some 
issued in former years. Chief among those 
of the present season we note THE FABLES 
or yop, illustrated by Stephens, and pub- 
lished by C. Scribner & Co. This is really 
asuperb book, quarto in form, printed on 
heavy snow-white paper, and with type so 
clear and beautiful as to do one’s eyes good 
to read it; while the illustrations are above 
all praise. Mr. Stephens has no superior in 
this line of art, and he has outdone himself 
in this work. So spirited and appropriate 
are the various pictures, that one scarcely 
needs the text to understand and appreciate 
the artist’s work. There are seventy-three 


full-page illustrations, lithographed by Ju- 
lius Bien. sop never dreamed of such an 
immortality as artistic skill has here given 
him. 

Scribner, Welford & Co. have imported, and 
are the sole agents of, several exquisite Eng- 
lish Holiday books, the most beautiful of 
which are GOLDEN THOUGHTS FROM GOLDEN 
Fountains; Tue Story witsout AN Enp; 
and CHRISTIAN Lyrics.. The first named is 
a gem of rare beauty. It is a royal octavo 
of nearly 300 pages, and crowded with col- 
ored illustrations by the most eminent ar- 
tists. Nothing is wanting in the way of 
artistic finish to make the book attractive. 
The matter of the book is arranged into 
fifty-two divisions, containing choice selec- 
tions in prose and verse from such writers as 
Jeromy Taylor, Bishops Hall and Butler, Bax- 
ter, George Herbert, Giles Fletcher, Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh, and others equally eminent. The 
whole forms a collection of sacred readings 
at once striking and beautiful, associated 
with the eminent artistic and mechanical 
skill of the Brothers Dalziel. Tae Story 


* Since the above was written, Italy has failed to secure for the present that which 
naturally and politically belongs to her; but it is manifest that the policy and aims of 


Napoleon cannot long resist the “logic of events,” or rather the purpose of Divine 
Providence.—Ep. 
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WITHOUT AN END is a simple and graceful 
tale for children, translated from the German 
of Cavové by Sarah Austin, and illustrated 
by sixteen full-page pictures, spirited in de- 
sign, grandly executed, and brilliantly col- 
ored. We have never seen finer specimens 
of color-illustrations than these. The book 
is printed in elegant style. CurisTIaAN LyR- 
Ios are chiefly selections from modern au- 
thors, with many of which the public are 
familiar, while others are but little known, 
and some are now published for the first 
time. Great as the literary merit of such 
a work must necessarily be, the artistic at- 
traction of the elegantly gotten up volume 
quite eclipses it. It; contains upward of 
one hundred engravings. On the whole, it 
is the most chastely ornate book of the kind 
that has ever fallen under our notice. 

An exquisitely illustrated edition of Whit- 
tier’s popular poem, SNow-Bounp, has just 
been issued by Ticknor & Fields. Mr. Har- 
ry Fenn, whose skilful pencil has furnished 
the illustrations, has surpassed himself 
in the design, accurate and true to nature 
as he always is, and the engravings, which 
have been executed, under the supervision 
of Mr. Anthony, by himself and Mr. Linton, 
are equal to any which have ever found 
place in an American book. 

From the same firm we have an illustrated 
edition of Owen Meredith’s Lucmiz. The 
engravings in this volume are after a style 
quite popular in England, but which has not 
yet become naturalized here. 

Roberts Brothers (Boston) have published 
in very good style, My Prisons: MEeMmorIEs 
oF S1Lv10 PELLICO, and THe LayMAN’s Brev- 
1akY, or Meditations for every day in the 
Year, from the German of Leopold Schefer, 
by T. C. Brooks. The author is well known 
as one of the most eminent and voluminous 
writers of Germany. The present work, 
which is in poetry, and abounds with fine 
descriptions of nature and natural religion, 
has run through numerous editions in the 
fatherland. The narrative of Pellico, the Ital- 
ian patriot, who for the utterance of his lib- 
eral sentiments was long imprisoned and per- 
secuted by the government then in power, is 
intensely interesting. The work was first 
published in Italian in 1831, and has achieved 
a popularity scarcely equaled by any similar 
work, there being besides the English ver- 
sion, three in Spanish. five in German, and 
fourteen in French. Now that the ideas for 
which the author suffered have become the 
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inspiration of awakened Italy, we specially 
welcome this volume. This is the moment 
to revive, with more honors than ever be- 
fore, the remembrance of those heroic spirits 
who spoke a word for Italian independence, 
when so to speak was to incur the risk of 
the dungeon or the scaffold. 

CHILDREN IN HEAVEN is the significant 
title of a collection of very precious thoughts 
both in prose and verse, bearing on the sub- 
ject of Infant Salvation. The compiler, Dr. 
William E, Schenck, who has shown admi- 
rable judgment and taste in the selection and 
arrangement, aims first to exhibit fairly and 
fully the views of the great body of evangel- 
ical Christians on this point, and secondly to 
furnish consolation to those sorrowing par- 
ents who have been bereaved by the re- 
moval of their little ones. How true is it: 


“There is no flock, however watched and 
t tended, 
But one dead lamb is there; 

There is no fireside, howsoe’er defended, 
But has one vacant chair.” 


The materials for the volume, which is 
published in fine style by the Presbyte- 
rian Publication Board, have been gather- 
ed from numerous and widely diversified 
sources. 

A collection of a very different character, 
and yet excvedingly interesting in its way, 
and forming a neat volume of nearly 800 
pages, and called Tue Lover's Dictionary, 
(Harper & Brothers) will be welcome, and 
perhaps useful to many. We cannot de- 
scribe it better than to copy the title-page. 
“A Poetical Treasury of Lovers’ Thoughts, 
Fancies, Addresses, and Dilemmas, Indexed 
with nearly ten thousand references as a 
Dictionary of Compliments, and Guide to the 
Study of the Tender Passions.” It is certainly 
a unique volume, and has cost the editor a 
great amount of labor. 

Hymns OF THE CHURCH MILITANT, selected 
by Miss Warner, (Carter & Brothers) is the 
title of still another collection, in beautiful 
style, and designed for private use. These 
hymns are here brought together for the help 
of the Christian's life, the joy and comfort of 
the sick-room, the hope of the doubting, and 
the rest of the weary in heart. 

Mr. Randolph has just added two beauti- 
ful volumes to his catalogue of choice poetry, 
Hymns or my Hoty Hours, and other Poems, 
by Ray Palmer; and the Hymns or Hinpe- 
BERT and other Medieval hymns, with trans- 
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lations, by Erastus C. Benedict. The poetry 
of Dr. Palmer is eminently good. We rec- 
ognize some of these poems, having read 
and admired them on their first appearance 
in our public journals. One of them— 
Mount Washington—first appeared in Hours 
at Home. The volume will be welcome to 
the numerous admirers of this author’s gifted 
verse. In performing his labor of love, Mr. 
Benedict has laid the public under obliga- 
tion. He gives us a faithful and graceful 
translation of Hildebert’s noble Hymn to the 
Trinity; the world-renowned hymn, Dies 
Ire; and the Stabat Mater Dolorosa, the 
most pathetic and touching of Latin church 
lyrics, and inferior only to the Dies Ire. 
The author pays avery high compliment to 
the article by Dr. Schaff, in Hours at Home, 
on the New Stabat Mater, and quotes largely 
from it. The volume is highly creditable to 
the scholarship and taste of the author. 

And still another volume, containing some 

very good poetry and some not quite so good 
—Tae HERMITAGE AND OTHER Poems, by 
Edward Rowland Sill (Leypoldt & Holt). The 
brief poem on “Life” we confess we cannot 
understand. That on ‘‘The Dead President” 
is excellent. 
* Hymn WRITERS AND THEIR Hymys, by the 
Rev. 8. W. Christophers, contains a large 
amount of curious and intereSting informa- 
tion concerning a large number of the 
favorite hymns of the church and those who 
wrote them. The book does not aim at 
criticism, nor does it pretend to give sober 
history, but simply, in a familiar, gossipy 
way, chats about hymns, their birth and 
parentage, the circumstances under which 
they were written, their character, influence, 
etc. While much of the matter relating to 
varions hymns and their authors is familiar 
to most who have given any attention to the 
subject, a considerable portion of it is fresh. 
The book is printed in London, but is pub- 
lished here by Mr. Randolph. 

It is only necessary to announce a new 
work by the author of “ Chronicles of Schén- 
berg-Cotta family” to secure it attention 
and patronage. M. W. Dodd has just pub- 
lished a sequel to the “ Draytons and Dave- 
nants,” entitled “On Bora SipEs OF THE SEA: 
A STORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH AND THE 
Restoration. The genius of Mrs. Charles 
imparts fresh and lively interest to the stir- 
ring events of this memorable period in Eng- 
lish history. The work fully sustains her 
already acquired reputation. 
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We have a unique volume certainly in the 
PRAYERS OF THE AGES, (Ticknor & Fields) 
compiled by Caroline 8. Whitmarsh. They 
are gathered out of all ages, races, climes, 
and creeds. They embrace “ heathen and Mo- 
hammedan prayers,” the prayers of Plato, 
Epictetus, Saadi, the Hindoo Vedas, Martin- 
eau, Parker, and Channing, with those of 
Luther, Jeremy Taylor, and others. No one 
surely can say that the volume is not suffi- 
ciently catholic. A religious rather than a 
literary test has governed the selections, 
which have been made from a very wide 
field of literature. While many of these 
prayers can scarcely be called such in the 
orthodox sense, yet the book is a suggestive 
one, and may be read with profit. 

There are books and lives which do, and 
those which do not, stimulate us to nobler 
aims and loftier endeavor. We have read the 
two volumes in which the Lire AnD LaBors 
OF FRANCIS WAYLAND ate portrayed by his 
sons, Judge Francis Wayland and Prof. H. 
L. Wayland (Sheldon & Co.) with intense 
interest and satisfaction. Our readers 
have already been made somewhat familiar 
with the career of Dr. Wayland by the sketch 
of his life, which we published soon after his 
death. The sons have admirably performed 
the delicate task of writing the life of their 
father. By making judicious selections from 
reminiscences, which at the request of his 
near relatives Dr. Wayland wrote during his 
latter years, and from his letters and published 
works, the editors have permitted their father 
to recite the story of a large part of his career. 
The narrative which they furnish is simple, 
chaste and terse in style, Though we knew 
Dr. Wayland intimately, this book has given 
us new ivsight into his character. We trace 
here the formative process, by which he be- 
came what he was. Nothing can be more in- 
structive than his descriptions of the influ- 
ences which in his earlier years helped to 
mould his mind and heart. We confess that 
we have risen from the perusal of these pages 
with a new admiration for the profoundly 
Christian spirit. of the man. In his journals 
and in his most confidential letters we see 
abundant proofs that from the day when he 
professed to lead a Christian life,-his one con- 
trolling purpose, his first thought in the morn- 
ing and his last at night, was in all sincerity 
to do the will of his Master. What he calls 
his dogged determination always to do his duty, 
no matter bow laborious or unpleasant, is man- 
ifest on every page. Those who have con- 
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ceived of him only as a stern and impérious 
disciplinarian, will perhaps be surprised at the 
wealth of affection and wit which is displayed 
in these records of his intimate communion 
with his family and friends. How crowded 
with useful activity was this grand life from 
beginning to end! In Christian labor of every 
kind, in education, in missions, in Bible classes, 
in the pulpit, in the prison, in the public press, 
everywhere he was toiling year after year 
without taking or wishing any respite; and 
when disease laid its hand upon him and 
warned him to desist from his excessive labor, 
his very recreation was what would have been 
severe task-work for most other men. No youth 
can follow his course, as it is depicted in these 
volumes, without feeling a new impulse to he- 
roic, Christian work. That is the one great 
lesson, which seems to come to us from these 
volumes. And yet, after all, every one who 
knew Dr. Wayland will agree with us that 
there was a certain something in his person- 
ality, which no biographer can paint; that he 
was greater than any or all of his works. This 
memoir is of such absorbing interest and is so 
full of suggestive lessons, that we could wish 
that every young mar just embarking in life 
could have it placed in his hands. 

LECTURES ON THE EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIAN- 
ITY IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, by Albert 
Barnes, (Harper & Brothers) is deserving uf a 
much more extended notice than we have space 
for. They were delivered last winter in this 
city on the “ Ely Foundation” of the Union 
Theological Seminary, and were heard with 
mafked interest by a very large and intelli- 
gent audience. Several of them have been 
published in the American Presbyterian and 
Theological Review, from which they were re- 
published in England and elicited very high 
praise. It is sufficient for us to say, that 
these lectures were carefully prepared by the 
learned and venerable author with special ref- 
erence to the present condition of the question, 
fairly and fully meeting the current infidelity 
and skepticism of the day, and bringing out in 
clear, logical, and powerful array the evidences 
gathered from all the past, and especially 
from modern science and development, that 
establish the truth of Christianity. It is an 
original, fresh, vigorous and highly satisfac- 
tory treatise on this great subject. It is 
eminently timely, and ought to have a wide 
circulation, 

Faye Mar or Storm-Cuirr, by Miss Pritch- 
ard, has been published in good style by 
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Wynkoop & Sherwood. The multitudes who 
have read this story in Hours at Home 
only to praise it, can now procure it in sepa- 
rate form. Few American works of fiction are 
superior to this in point of interest and liter- 
ary execution; none as to the purity of its 
tone and the good impression it creates. The 
second edition is already in press. The same 
publishers have now ready SHort Srupres 
FoR SunpDAy-ScHooL TEACHERS, by Rev. C. 8. 
Robinson. The volume embraces the series 
of ‘‘Short Sermons” which has appeared in 
Hours at Home, with considerable new mat- 
ter,making a highly suggestive and instructive 
book, written in that terse, compact, and gra- 
phie style for which Dr. Robinson is noted, 
It is a book that every Sunday-school library 
and Sunday-school teacher should possess. 

Hurp & Hoveuton have just published 
two books of travel, of decided interest and 
merit: ITALIAN JOURNEYS, by W. D. Howels, 
author of “ Venetian Life,” and Four Years 
AMONG SPANISH AMERICANS, by F. Hassau- 
rek, late U. 8. minister resident at the Re- 
public of Ecuador, full of the results of care- 
ful and extended observation, and embody- 
ing a vast deal of interesting and reliable in- 
formation in reference to South America. 
Those who read Howels’ “ Venetian Life’ will 
also wish to read this new work of his. 

Warren F. Draper (Andover) has added an- 
other book to his catalogue of standard works, 
A CoMMENTARY ON THE BOOK oF Exopvs, by 
Dr. Murphy, Professor of Hebrew, Belfast. 
It is critical and exegetical, and accompanied 
with a new translation. Itis a scholarly and 
able work, sound, orthodox, and scriptural. 
The author’s former work on Genesis placed 
him in the front rank of commentators. We 
cordially commend both volumes as affording 
valuable aid to the study of the Pentateuch, 
and especially at a time when it is so fiercely 
assailed. 

Lee & Shepherd have just added four 
new books to their catalogue of entertain- 
ing books, which are sure to captivate the 
young: ALEXIS THE RUNAWAY; OR, AFLOAT 
IN THE WORLD, by Mrs Rosa Abbott Parker; 
BItLy Gries’ FAVORITE; oR, JOHNNY GREEN- 
LEAF’s TALENT, by May Mannering; CLIMB- 
ING THE Rops,.by the same author; and 
Dotty DimPLe AT HER GRANDMOTHER'S, by 
Sophie May. ll of these books are ad- 
mirable in their way, and cannot fail to 
please, if not instruct, the young. 





